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And other 


SPAWS in York-Snike. 


Whereia are Interſperſed , 
Some ANIMADVERSIONSupon 


Dr.W 1rTr 1 t's lately Publiſhed Trea- 
tiſe of the SCARBKOUGH-SP Am. 
Alſo, a ſhort Deſcription of the 8 PAWS at 

Malton and Kyarsbrough. 

And a Diſcourſe concerning the Original of Hot- 
Springs and other Fountains : With rhe Caules 
and Cures of moſt of the ſtubborneſt DisEasss 
(either Chronical or Acute) incident to the Body of Man, 

Alfo,a Vindication of CuYMmicalPrysSICK, 
where a probable way is propounded for the [mprovement 
of Experimental Philoſophy.: With a Digrefſion conccr- 
ning an Univerſal Chara&ter. Likewiſe a ſhort Account 
of the Principles of all Concretes, whether Vegetable, 
Animal or Mineral. | 

Laſtly, is ſubjoyned an Appendix of the Ok1cINAL 
of SPRINGS; with the Author's Ternary of Medi- 
Ccines : And the Epilozue to the whole, of the Eflence of 
the SCARBROUGH-SPAW. 


By WV. S7mrpſon, Philo-Chymico-Medicws, j 


Ex Aqua Omnia, 


ado. a. 


London, Printed by 9. G. for Richard Chiſ#el at the 
{wo Angels and Crown in Little-Britain, 1609. 
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Candid, Friendly, Reader, 13 1 1vW 30 


Aving made-to-my felfy: 
ſome experimental'i ell: 
 fayes of : the: Mineral | 
5 Ingredients ofthe Spas; 
of: Tork (hire, amongſt: 
which thac! of. Scarborowghi I fi mnd 
to be moſt eminent," (being. bater-- 
Saturated ,” and” more impregnated 
with-Mineral Salts , ' than the reſt; 
and meeting with Dr #/zztiz's Booke;- 
being a deſcription ,:cheifly-of : that: 
Spaw , did nor a lictle wonder t&i{te; 
a draught: of '\uch Miner! ingredi-: 
ents, moſt of which 'I had not 6b-: 
ſerved to bechetein. Ifay, norbe-: 
ing ſatisfied herewith, / it pur me-up-' 
on bringing his conſtituent Principles 
of the Spaw, rothe" Feſt; and to 
make a further ſcruriny into the! na- 
tural rngredients of that Spring, that 
upon more throughly made experi- 
"I ments , 


To the Reader. 

ments, I might the better be convin- 
ced, whether I was in an erroror no; 
or whether indeed, thoſe five Mine- 
ral Ingredients, that Dr. Wittie had 
aſcribed to that Spaw , were the Eſ- 
ſential Principles thereof : To which 

poſe I made ſome Animadwerſions 
upon his depoſited Principles, 

' The firſt ſheets whereof, I ſhew- 
ed to ſome ingenuous acquaintance 
of mine, ( who longed to ſee ſome 
Experimental Trial of the Minerals 
of this Spring) with which they ſee-, 
med to be taken, and gave me en- © 
couragements to go on, and to com- 
pleat ( if I could ) what I had be- 
gun. : Thoſe few firſt ſheets I let lie 
dormant by me all the Winter ; in 
the:Spring I revived them, and ſet 
down ſome Experiments I had made 
the Jaſt Summer; alſo I made ſome 
freſh Experiments of the Mineral 
Earth , foundupon the Bank near the 
Spaw , nc. and after I had finiſhed 

the 
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the diſcourſe of . the Mzneral Ingre- 
dients thereof, I ſaw a neceſlity of 
treating of Diſeaſes 3 (wiz.) which 
were curable by the Spaw, which 
not: and what obſervations I have 
made therein , whether they be con- 
ſonant or not to truth , and the late 
diſcoveries made, by ' the Experti- 
mental Praftice of Phyſick, is left to 
thee (Judicious Reader) to deter- 
mine. - I confeſs, I have not been 
ſo large in my diſcourſe of Diſeaſes 
as I might have-been , or as a mat- 
ter of chat nature did require, not 
intending to {well this peice into a 
large volume; nor indeed was I wil- 
ling (at preſent ) to put down all 
my Obſerwations thereon , reſerving 
many of them to another ſeaſonable 
opportunity , as occaſion ſhall offer 
and theſe find acceptance. I have, 
I confeſs, in this Treatiſe made ſome 
large digreſſions,and have not wound 
my ſelf back again by ſo uniform 
A'3 a 
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aclew , as I could have wiſh'd : And 
indeed upon a review 1 eſpie ſome 
diſcernable flaws, and chinks in the 
junGures thereof ; which are now too 
late to amend, nor could it be: per- 
form'd, unleſs it were by taking ſome 

rts thereof 3 in peices, and cement- 
ing them afreſh, which now cannot 
be done : yer they are ſuch as a run- 
ning eye. will not-eafily diſcover. 
As-to that digreſſion ,, of the im- 
provement of Philoſophy by a Uni- 


verſal Character, it was ( I confels) 


done before I had ſeen any thing of 
Dr. WWilkins's Book to the fame pur- 
poſe ; who certainly: hath defign'd 
tuch a clear Methodical draught 
thereof, as that without doubr , he 
hath ojdonefal thar ever we heard 
of, that went before him : Which 
if 1t take, and ger footing in the 
world, will ( without a peradven- 
ture ) prove the moſt faci] direct 
102d, to the improvement of the 

natu- 
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natural parts of man, in the teue 
outward Scientifical knowledge ' of 
things, by this Univerſal CharaGter.: | 
For by this invention, Children 
Cand others ) will be train'd up, not 
in the knowledg of letters, - or 
words alone; bur in the true Chara- 
Feriftical knowledge of things them- 
ſelves, according to their moſt Ex- 
ternal _ diſtinguiſhable. Signatures : 
which if ittake , will fave poſterity 
a great deal of time , which we have 
with little fruic ſpent at the Schools, 
As to the Appendix concerning the 
Original of Springe, when I ſent my 
papers to the preſs, I had then no 
thoughts to. have diſcours'd thereof 
at this impreſſion ; bur finding that 
I had an opportunity given by the 
neceſfary delayes of the Preſs(taking 
more time to do it in, than I at firſt 
expected.) Iſet upon it : but com- 
ing too lateto be inſerted in its right 
place, viz. immediately before the 
A 4 _ diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe of Hot-Springs , the Preſs 
being gone beyond that part, was 

forc'd to bring itin as an Appendix 
To which are annexed other little 
additions, which before were omit- 
ted, and therefore refer to the Page, 
and line of the book, where they 
ſhould follow. As to our Ternary of 
Medicines, which anſwer the gene. 
ral Indications in Phyſick, for the 
cure of moſt Diſeaſes; as alſo our | 
Epilogue, of the Eſſence of Scar- 
borough Spaw , I ſhall refer what I 
have ſaid therein, to matter of Ex- 
periment it ſelf, If any refle&ions 
have happen'd, they are more then I | 
with had been, but I hope, they will 
not be found immodeſt ; for he that 
writes concerns of this nature, : had 
need lay a good foundation of Ex- 
p=riments, fo that being thereby back- 
ed ( asI may ſay ) or ſtrengthned, 
he need not much fear the Counter- 
aſlauits of others. And in as much as 
iT 
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it is truth evinced by matter of Ex- 

eriment, that I contend for, therein 
I find ſatisfaction, in what I have 
done; and truly I have meted no 
other meaſure than I would expect in 
caſe any Writings of mine ſhould be 
found as equally naked and fencelels, 
and conſequently as expoſable to fu- 
rure Criticiſms : For any other hath 
the liberty of diſproving what I have 
wrote, and that by good reaſon too, 
ſo he do it fairly , by more demon- 
ſtrable matter of Experiment. The 


ſame liberty hath Dr. Wattie , if he 


pleaſe but to grant himſelf it, in 
vindication of what he hath Wrote ; 
yea, and in defence of his Methods. 
cal Art too. 'As to this Chymical Pra- 
Gice of Phyſick,of whoſe vindication [I 


have ſuccinaly wrote,many Phyſicians 


now at this time(and more and more 
daily) do make ic their way of admi- 
niſtrating help to the Sick ; ſo that. 
(doubtleſin a little time,it will gain 

much 
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To the Reader. 


much ground, upon the World, and | 
will at length naturally worm out 


the Galenical Method. For an active 


plodding Genius is now at work, | 
which .is bringing all former recei- 


ved opinions to the Teſt , and exa- 
mines them by matter of- Fat, in 
Experiments ; and what is found con- 
ſonant to, Truth, made forth by col. 
lateral Obſervations, 1s approved, the 


reſt (as frivolous and uncertain) is | 


rejected. And as to what I have 
propounded,in order to the raifing a 
Structure of Natural Philoſopby, by 
the Collection of Experiments of all 
forts, @-c. though it may ſeem to 
be but- an Utopian Produtt , better 
diſcourſed of then performed ; yer 
may. it probably , and not unaptly, 


be looked upon as a direc, even. 


Road, toward a real Science of Ex- 
perimental Phyſiology : to the promo- 
ting and perfecting of which, the 
Pyrot.chnical Art is of no ſmall uſe, 
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by Anatomizing and taking in pieces 
| the Bodies of Concretes 3 thereby 


not only viewing their primitive 


\ conſtituent Principles , but alſo the 
| great variety of new ProduGis, re- 


{ulting therefrom, by the mediation 
of Fire and: Ferments : fo that no 
{mall infight is got hereby, into the 
hidden Secrets of Nature, which 1s 
ſeen to diſplay her ſelf wonderful- 


| ly, in the great variety of Produ:- 
' ons in the Mundane Syſtem, amongſt 


which, the Medicinal Concretes,whe- 
ther Vegetable, Animal or Mineral, are 
not of the leaſt concern. All which 


' (by this noble Arc of Chymiſtry ) 


are laid open to view, their Infides 
rurn'd outwards, their Feculencies 
ſeparated, their Hererogeneities com- 
poſed or removed, their Virulencies 
corrected , their Crudities matura- 
ted, and their Medicinal Virtues 
exalted and enobled; either into ſpe- 
cifical Medicines ; or into ſuch as ge- 

nerally 


Tothe Reader. 
nerally abſterſe the Primary Digeſti- 


ons and Sangnineous Veſſels ; or laſtly, | 
into Chatholick Medicines (ſuch I 


mean.) whoſe virtues are of a Jarger 
extent, reaching not only to the ab- 
fterſion of the Veſlels, and removing 
the 'Heterogeneities, which ſet the 
Blood and other Juyces of the Body 
(in their ſeveral parts )into a ſpurious 
Fermentation:but alſo doth i]luminate 


(if I may ſo ſay )the Aura wvitalzs, with | 


a balſamick Ray, which puts a new 
Spring into the Digeſtive Powers , 


which have been enfeebled by the 


ſtrong aflaults of a powerful Diſeaſe: 


For the Ferments 1 look upon as the = 


Springy Powers, that contribute to 
the Fabrick of the Sanguineous and 
Nervous Juyces, with the Inhabitants 
thereof, the Vital and Animal Spirits. 
Asto Chymical Authors , there are 
not many that I much value; 
Thole who give Recipes Verbatim , 
with Iarge Encomiums thereon, are 
moi? 
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moſt to be ſuſpeted, Such are 
 Amynſicht , Crollins , Beguinus, Ly- 
' bavinus, exc. Some of which admire 


Petit Preparations like Panacea's, and 
give of them ſach large Deſcrip- 
tions, as if they were Arcana's in 
earneſt; Others take Proceſſes out 
of Paracelſus, who leaving (perhaps) 
the Menſtruum undiſcovered, where- 


-with the Preparation ſhould be made, 
| make their own conjecural addi- 


tions of Menſtruums , never though 
on by the firſt Author of the Inwen- 
tion; the moſt Candid and Experi- 
enced of whom is Hartman, Rhena- 
mus and Ouercetane : Bur of all that 


write Chymical Recipes, the ve- 


ry beſt and moſt ſolid Writer , 
that I meet with, is (in my judge- 
ment _) the ingenuous ZVYELFER , 
witneſs his ANIMADVERSIONS . 
upon the Auguſiane DisPENSATORY, 
and his MANTISS A HERMETIC A, 
and his APPENDIX; though indeed 

they 


To the Reader. 
they do not altogether ſo much re... 
ſpe& a through enumeration of moſt.. 


; Chymical Experiments, as a rational 


and. judicious Corre&ion of the 
Phurmacopean Preparations, Not 
much interior ro him is the ingenu- 
ous Le Febure in his Compertdious Body 
of Chymiſtry,who hath wrought pret- 
ry much ; yet hath therein puc down 
more-'than he hath wroughe. The 
beſt of them, for a general ColleGti-. 
on of 'Recipes, out of the farraginous 
maſs of Writers,is Schroder:Bur in or- 
der to the more noble Chymical Ar- 
cans, Eſſences, Maturated Mayiſteries, 
and'complere MedrcinalElixirs,none 
that I meet with out-ſtrips Paracelſas 
and: the protound Helmont. As for 
Paracelſus, he was, no donbe, Maſter 
of great Chymical Secrets,” witneſs 
the Liquor Alkeheft, or Circulatum 
Majus, his Mercurius fixus Diaphore- 
ticus, otherwiſe called Aurnn Hori: 
zontale ; allo the Arcanum Corallinm, 


TinGura 
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TinSurs Liliz,Mercurins Vite,and the 
fixt tinging Oyls of Metals. The 
laſt of which C find) he hath much 
borrowed outof Iſaac Holland, and 
probably had the knowledge of the 
reſt, from ſome Arabian Philoſophers 
themſelves, or their Books; for a- 
monegſt them was the Liquor Alkaheſt 
moſt known: which was the Meds- 
umn by which, moſt of his Mineral 
and Metalline Arcana's were perfor- 
med; as his Preparation of the L«- 
dus, his TinGura Lili, his ulphir Ve- 
neris,C@c. yea,and of Vegetables too, 
wicnels his Preparation of the-true 
Elixir Proprietatis, which was (as 
Helment \{aich)) made by the helpof 
the Alkgbeſt 3 and fo Prepared, did 
cure the Aſthma, Epilepfie, Apoplexte, 
Palfee, Atrophy, Tabes, &-c. And as 
tor Helmont, he goes ſo far out of 
the road of vulgar Chymiſts, as that 
he ſcarce gives any Recipes 3; what 
he gives is Sparſivr, and wrapt up oc- 

cafionally 


To the Reader. 
cafionally amongſt his Writings , 
without any formal Proceſſes; his 
beſt Arcana's are but darkly fer down, 
his choice Preparations are only 


curſorily inſerted, and the very Ba- 
fis of his Grand Solvent, butbarely 


hinced: ſo that a Phyſician (if he. 


expect any help by him) ought to 


read him ofren,, and to compare his 


Writings, and thereby he will find | 


no ſmall Light to guide him in his 
Chymical Reſearches. And though Hel- 
mort beaccus'd,. for defacing the Ga- 
lenical Strufiure of Phyſick ; and not 


{erting up a better 1 irs place; by gi- - 


ving (asit were) a Chyntical Diſpen- 
ſatory:yet he is not much ro be blam'd 
herein, if we conſider, firſt, That 
he nor only pulls down the Galenical 
Theory, but rears up a better, where- 
by Diſcaſes may the better be known, 
from their Eſſential Cauſes, and by 
their natural Symptoms and Products ; 


but allo gives confiderable hints of 


more 
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more noble Preparations, ' whereby. 
Diſeaſes may probably be Cured , 

much more effeQually chan by the 
common Methodical Profle of Phy- 


ſick; for it would have been accoun- 


red no: leſs then Imprudence in him , 
co have communigated to the Warld, 


the procels of. (luppolſe) the; Alkabeſt; 


in a few lines plainly, andithatina 
quarter of an hour, which had coſt 
him the Pains and Study of molt part 
of Thirty Years ; This would have 
made ,ingenuous Perſons idle, . by 
pucting chat intorheir hands of a ſud; 


 dain, which ſhould have been the 


refit of many Years Tryals. But 
he (like a Philoſopher) aGerh moce 
wiſely, obſcures his expreſſions, and 
vails his hints to, ſuch noble Arcans's, 
thereby LOciting Ingenuity putting 
ag edge and vigour on the, other 
wile -ſatiated, and therefore dull de- 
lice, tq further actalyments.. Beſides; 
luch forcltalkng, of Ingenuity, would 

a preyent 
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prevent the Invention of other in- 
termediate Menſtranms and curious 


Preparations , thar might be, and are 
occaſionally found out, by ſcarch,and_ 


unwearied Tryals. Therefore our 
profound Author is not at all to be 
diſliked, that he hath not reduced 
his Medicinal Arcara's into a Me- 
thodical Diſpenſatory. Ir's enough that 


he” hath' given - us ſuch fair hinrs; 


which may be ſufficient ſpurs to out 
Iiigenuity,"to ſet us'to work ; that 
when we find out aty thing of Feat 
worth, by our own induſtty, we ſhall 
be" able to put a valiie thereon. - 
"But to conclude, No flatterin 


Encomiaſticks ſhall uſher 1 in this work, 


nor pedantick Rapſodiſts attend theſe 
lines; nor need we Caſta Napearnm ; 
to adorn our Water-Nywphs ; nor let 
the Reader expe our contemplati- 
on upon our Water-Works ; nor yet 
any Chronogram or Anagram to foiind 
abroad our fame 3 nor ſhall we court 
greal 


| 
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great Patronages to caſt a favourable 


3 aſpe&uponit : Prevalet ipſa weritas, 


imo in aternm prevalebit. For if the 


| ſabſtance of the Diſcourſe, and what 


the Piece it ſelf offers,give not matter 
of entertanimet for theReader,whoſe 
Genius bends that way, without ſuch 
previous antick Stage-Playes : Or if 
ic ſound not Harmoniouſly in the 


| Readers Ear, without ſuch pratling 


School-Boy-Preludes,ler it be thrown 
by, and for eyer buried in Oblivion. 
If I have writ any thing in this 
following TraGate ( Judicious Rea- 
der) worth thy while, it is well: If 
thou have but as much pleaſure in rea- 
ding,as I had 1n writing,it is enough : 
It it find any encouragement abroad, 
it may probably brood again. Peruſe 
and cenſure not, till thou haſt run it 
through; and then do as thou ſeeſt 
cauſe, | 
PENN Farewel , 


Thine 


W.S 
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Some Animadverſions upon 


Dr. WiTrTi1ze's Diſcourſe of 
SCARBROUGH SPAW; 


Pars Prima. 
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PA Aving lately ſeen a Tratate ; 

Wm Intituled, Scarbrough Spaw, 
or the Deſcription of the 
Natures and Virtues of the 
Scarbrough Spaw , Written 
» by Dr. wWitie , being the ſe- 
cond Edition by - the fame 
Author , who therem under- 
| takes to Diſcourſe ' of the 
Nature of that, and other Minera) Waters ; to omit 
all prolixity , we will examine his depoſited Prin- 
ciples of that Mineral Spring. 

B 


2. He 


.2. He tells us of five Ingredients of which this . 


water partakes, and hath its Virtues ' from, which 
are the ' Conſtitutzye principles. 6k, thiz -S; ring as he 


ſuppoſeth , and thoſe are, Vitriol , Iron, Allem, 


Nitre, and Salt ; withthele he currently paſſeth along | 


through his book, where he hath occalion to eluct- 
date the Virtues *df the Weli, and'mat.e all the five 
Volens nalexs , contribute to this Spring 

*2.: Firſt, as for Vitrio]., the-Docioc might have 
diſtinguilhed whether he underſtood ir to be is i9e- 
lum mariis, Or venerss,,. Viz. the Vitrio. ot Iron or 
of Copper ; tor it it be of Iron, then 15 one oi the prin- 
ciples, viz. Iron Sypertluous, beeauſetthe Iron would 
be the Metalline part of the Vitriol,in-as much as evkery 
Vitriol is made of an Eflurine Salt, difloly'd in theSub- 


terraneal veins of aSpring, which paſſing along theMi. | 


nera of a Metal,doth lambere veniam, \iCk; u,-0Nn thar 
Vein of Mera], whether Iron or Copper, which it 
partly diſſolves into itſelt, and carries it (as I rnay 
ſay; inits belly to the vilible appearance of a Spring , 
which evaporated,gives aVitriol,cither of Iron or Cop. 
per, according as the Metal was that it paſſed through, 

4+ Butit the Vitriol in Scarbrowgh Spaw be of 
Copper , then would the operation .of - the water 
be moſt what Emetick, or Vomitive, becauſe- the 
body of Copper being diſſolv'd by an Efſurine liquor 
( fave- that of the prommnms ens Salium, or liquor Al- 
kaheſt of Paracelſus and Helmort ) becomes 'de- 


ſperately Emerick, and can but with very great dif- . 


culty.,. by the Chymical Art, be ſeparated trom that 
Eflurine.Salt, which hath coagulated it ſelf thereon. 
5. Again, If it was ſuch a Vitriol, the other in- 
gredient of Iron, would by their murual imbraces be 
ting'd, and almoſt tranſmuted into Copper , which 
I have found by a ſtrong decoftion of Iron in Vitri- 
. olin 
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olin Water , but to omit thar , Let us ſuppoſe that 
there were a Vitriol of Yen diflolved in this Spring, 
and in ſo ſmall a proportion, as being mixed ina 
great quantity of water, viz. of 3 or 4 Quarts, 
which is the quantity Patients frequently drink , as 
not to work frequently by Vomit, but moſt what by 
Stool; and that thePurgatives-property was from the 
mixture of this Vitriol and other Ingredients,named 
by the Doctor. | 

6.” This being granted in favour of his Ingredients 
or Mineral Principles, then ler us fee what will be 
the ſequel, viz. whether or no, we may not lay 
by as uſeleſs,one of his Principles I am now diſcour- 
ſing of , viz. Iron ,' as an impertinent and infigni- 
ficant Ingredient, I mean, as to the body of it. 

7. For if the Eflurine alt diflolved in the Water- 
Spring, meet witha Vein of Copper in the bowels 
of the Earth ( which Eflurine Salt 1s always requi- 
red for the making a Vitriol , -of what ſort ſoever ) 
fretting thereon duſolves it , and at the ſame time 
that acidity is coagulated upon the metalline difloly'd 
parts [ſolutio & coagulatio fiunt nnico inſtanti ; nna 
edeamque res ſolvit ac 4 ſolvemti cougulatur| and 
ſo both together become diflolv'd in the ſolitary 
Spring Water, in an almoſt indiflolvable nexure 
then, and not till then, is the action of that Eflurine 
acidity terminated , ſo as it can a& no more; and 
though it ſhould, 1n the ſecret meanders of the Earth 
in its incircling perambulation , meet with a Vein 
of Iron, yet could it take nothirlg thence , becauſe 
It had already loſt its ſting, 1 mean, its fretting Salt 
had fatiated it felt in coro meratico, in the embraces 
of an already eſpouſed Metal. 

8. Mars cannot be difloly'd and appear in the 
form of a liquor , without a diſſolyent , but this 
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diſſolvent, iz. the Eflurine acidity, being already 
fatiated and turned into a Vitriol, to make up one 
of Dr. Wittres precanious- Principles, is not at 
leiſure to make another of them, unleſs we grant 


ſuch an indulgence to Nature , which the never was 


yet ſo kind to her ſelf as to take , 1 mean to diflolve 
Mineral or Metalline- Body , without an agent pro- 
per for that purpole. 

9. So that indeed we find a flaw in the main Tim- 
ber of his Building, an inconliitency of two df 
his chiet Principles of- this Mineral Water , Vitrial 
and Iron , that which makes the one , dilannnls the 
other , ſo that certainly they are not of the Frater: 
nity of this 5paw, however we come to find then 
thus thruſt in by head and thoulders. 


SLCT, 26 


IT, He DoRor undertakes to diſcourſe of Vi 
trio], and firft he gives us an account of the 

ſeveral ſorts, not ſuch as he had ſeen, but ſuch as ht 
faith (Set&. 12.) late Writers name, vz. three ſorts, 
viz. Roman Vitriol or Copperas; which two | 
do not underſtand to be Synomma's, for Kona 
Vitriol is factitious, and adulterated with other mix 
tures, to make it thoot into curious figures , and to 
heighten the colour tor pleaſing the Eye , having! 
great quantity of the ſluggiſh body of Copper 1 
it, which 1s the main Ingredient , bur very languit 
as to Spirits, Wherewith natural Vitriol 1s more re 
plete, as by diſtillation of both we have found ; ' ani 
Helmoni(mentioning a diſtillation of it\ſaith,dedi: pe 
Tum ſpirits ignavi acids : ceſ[auvity mox Infra paucd 
horas omnts ſpiritus,c, as for Copperas,it is a nam! 
moſt proper to moſt ſorts of natural Vitriols, = 
roſmn 
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yoſum i.e, cuprums eroſum : The ſecond ſort-is Cipryaw 
Vitriol, partaking of the nature of Braſs, Copper I 
ſuppoſe he means ; for Braſs is an artificial Meral 
from Copper , by the addition of lapt calaminarts, 
The third ſort,he faith, is tound in Liguria ſomewhar 
black, by which Iron may be turned 1nto Braſs or 
Copper called Colcotar , where by the way take no- 
tice, that the Mineral: Salt, - being ſeparated from the 
Virrio] either: of Afars or enum, the, remaining 
crocus or calx of both may be and is called by. the 
name of Colcotar, the one being a-red colour', wiz. 
that; of the Vitriol of . Jron:,-'the other a yellow 
colour like Occar , viz. that of. the Vitriol of Ye. 
2«.;;: when beth their Mineral: Salts are ſeparated. by 
af artificial menſtruum -knownto us , and that with- 
out any force. or, violence of.-fire ; both of which 
forts 1 have by me. 7. - - * 

2. Tome all natural Vitriols ſeem to be reducible 
indeed to three-, viz. to that of Jron, Copper, 
and Vierioluns. albums; that-of. Copper admits of 
great variety according to the degrees of plenty and 
purity of the Efſurine Salt , which is ( Sulphwrs ens - 
brionati partits. innaturis) an unripe birth of a Sul- 
phur To fer ; being. far removed % Helmont ſaith) 
rom a Metallick nature , and nearer to the primnns 
ens, Which indeed gives the medicinal virtue to 
Vitriols , 'I ſay,according as Mineral Vitriols or Me- 
tallick Solutions , are enriched more or leſs with this 
Effurine. Salt, propria ſponte ili innatum, ſoare they 
reckoned to-be fo or worſe , as to Medicinal uſe, 
The beſt of which are-accounted the Cyprian , Hun- 
gariarn, or Goſlarick, or Dane Virriol, being pretty 
well faturate , with plenty of this Eflurine acidity. 

4. Natural Vitriols I aid, becauſe many artificial 
forts may be made ; araong which Kowas Vitriol, and 
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viride ris may be numbred ; which laſt being criſta- 
liz'd by Solution , Filtration andEvaporation , may 


bebrought to fine Criſtals by the addition of Allom, 
&c, which may much reſectnble the Rewaan Vitriol,. * 


SVEY: 3. 


Pf He is pleaſed to reckon up four ways, where- 
by" Water may imbibe the nature and virtue of a 
Mineral or Metal. AT 

1. By receiving its Vapour ; his inſtance is, Wa- 


ter ſtanding ſomewhile ina braſs or iron Kettle ; will 


taſte of the braſs or iron : to which I ſay, viz; That 
no metallick body, as ſach, doth of can give a Vapour 
to a ſimple elementary Water,as long as the Water is 
homogeneal in its patts.'* Minerals indeed; being Me- 


tals in ſolutzs -princip1i5 , may, whilſt ſuch ; give an | 


dour ( for ſo Thad rather; and rhink more proper- 
Iy-call it, than a Vapour) to Elementary Water ,'as 
for ſtance , Anttmony and. its Preparations , | Vi/&. 
either the crocs metallorum or regwline part ,can 
vive an enitick property to Water or Wine. 
- So natural Vitriols, -which are but their Metals in 
fieri, or in primo ente 10ſerato,, En'communicate the 
like emetick odour (though indeed there is ſome ſmall 
Solution) in Water? 7 i oe 
2. But take thecomplete perfe&t Metals of theſe 
M'nerals, and we ſhall find them fuch compatt bodies, 
as th-y have no Vapours, nay ſcarce any odour”, to 
any {1mple Elementary-Water z for -inſtance, rake 
Lead , which is the Metal of its Mineral Antimony, 
being the complete 'Metalline Body of that Mineral, 
boy] Water ad evum in it, fo as it be ſimple Water, 
and hath not undergone the leaſt degree of putrefaQi- 
on (for then begins an analytical reſolution, ſer a 
; work 


f 
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work::from a ſpurious:itidiry) ' and-you.ſhall find. the 
Watevto have \contratted no {aturnine imprefiion ar 
all*;” þut if the: 1fuſt -aciuiyy: either trom- the Air, or 
admixture of: anyiacid:4iquor- whatever, impregnatre 


this Water, it thall-1nukei# Solution of the Metal, 


and turn it-ſelf fwecdt;,-moreor lefs;. according tothe 
degree” of the ſharpneſs: of that-acidity!,; tii.at laſtit 
cometo a Succh em Sarurm, or Sugar of: Lead. - +1, 
Atter the ſame manner; the perte& Metals :(perfedt 
I mean” + ſpecis) of Iron-or Copper, being by:tre- 
quefitiffions bronghrto their higheſt degree-of: Mer 
fdlfineOmpattion; doihe longer give any. ſolution. of 
parts, odour, 'or- vapour to {imple Water,;as: they did 
Whilſt” /2 principe 4 fd/arz, viz. tn their Minerals or 
Vittiols?; the which, duily experience evinceth. Do 
we not frequently boyb.our Water tor Broth , and 
nio{tof'6ur porable-Liquorsgin Iron, Copper or Brafs 
Veſſels,/arid tharwirhodurthe leaſt taſte of any of the 
Metals?” which Metaltine Veſlels: as: ſuch , may, 
though made of Silver or Gold, give no more vertue, 
ſzpour'or vapour; than the Metals of Glaſs would do 
to the ſatne Liquors boyled therein, it any taſte hap- 
pens, it is from-ſome 'aduſt ſoods burnt to the bat- 
tom; or lides' of the'Veſlel, or the like {luttiſh un- 
cleannels. T C:57917 
4.3. Invai 
ver or Gold in Water, Milk, or Broth , :the Cordial 
help thence expected as frivolous, for all compact 
Metalline bodies,muſt have proper and peculiar Men- 
ſiruums to unlock them, if any medicinal Arcanum 
be thence expected, 

4- The Doctor tells us, That by this way of va? 
pour, the Sc rbrough Spaw partakes of Vitriol, and 
of Iron : That Vitriol may diſſolve in ſimple Water, 
we have before granted; but that it ſhould give a va- 
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pour'to the Water:,” I underſtand not. To make # 
Body reſolye it-ſelf | into vapours, or minute (pars: of 
the-like nature with the wþole, is required, as 1 appre- 
hend, either an intrinlick or extrinſick heat, or -Hre', 
which or theſe two, the Vitriol of Spaw water. hath, 
the Doctor would have done well to have aſtign'd : If 
he intend an .intrintick, bt ſte focus, tle unicanny 
bi ; what Rule acts it by, that it ſhould ſo conſtantly: 
and ſtrongly reſolve the Vitriol into minute yaporous 
parts, which according to the nature, of a. vapour, 
ſhould take wings, and quickly flie-from thisEpyny 
rain; and yet the Carkaſs of Vitriol to remain, . for 
he ſaith nothing to the contrary,but that it is actually 
and ſubſtantially Vitriol ſtill; it ſo, then the vapour 
is. Vitriol,and the Vitriol a meer vapour ;. for the.way 
and means by which he makes: the Water: partake -of 
Vitriol, is by its vapour , and yet. this vapgur.jis]Vi- 

triol; being one of his aſſigned Principles :,.VWhat to 

make 0! this,or how to make'it hang; together, xeally 

Icannor tell. --. 09912 0 4.5m do; 

5. 1i he underſtand an extrinſieck- heat y;it muſt 


ſurely be from the Sun , which it muſt ;etther reſolve 


the Vitriol. into a vapour, where the, ſpring; appears 
ſub dio; or it. its heat penetrate the Huperhicies ot the 
Earth, he muſt afſizn how deep its Rayes plerceth , 
and that the.Vititiol mult of neceſſiry - be- wrought 
upon at ſuch a depth within ground,which he may do 
well tor fatisfattion, and ftrengthning his principles, 
Cleſt they run to ruine ) aſſign its place, and manner 
or converlion into vapour, otherwile one of his props 
will of neceffity fall und-r him. 2 

6. As Vitriol (how true judge) ſo Iron, he ſaith, 


gives it ſelf. by a vapour to the Water , which that it , 


doth 1:0t as a compact body, of that Metal we have 
aiready ſuthciently aflerted, inaſmuch as Iron being a 
ſolid 
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(lid bodly;jsnot at all apt to yapour ; and if it ſhould, 


whether or.no.that were yet Iron, which according rq 
his Theſis muſt of necel{uggbe, becauſe a conſtitutive 
principle ; ſo that conſeqlfently: Iron, betore it be. 
come an Ingredient of the Spaw. muſt be reſolv'd in- 
to a vapour ; but by what Agent, 1 with the Doctor 
would tignitie : And when it 1s a vapour, how., comes 
it to reaſlume a body, whichit muſt do to. make it a 
real principle? and whar is it that bears up the body .of 
the Iron in-the Water, that ir.talls not like other Iron, . 
or a Calx to the bottom ? What makes the- ditterence 
betwixt it and a Crocs, which,it put intq Spring was 
ter, {inks tothe bottom like Sand, and gajns no dolu-. 
tion ?. Theſe things he ought to have been clear in, 
before he impoſed that upon the World, as an Ingre-. 
dient of this Mineral Water. | he Svc anon 
-:.7» But tq make up the matter, he tells us, That:nor 
only by Vapour, thoſe two bodies, Vitriol and ;Iron: 
become principles ; but alſo ſomething of the...con- 
crete juyces, and ſubſtance of them both, are given to. 
the. Water. Here the Do&tor would almoſt. make us 
believe, That he was inclinable. ro Philoſophiſe ; for 
he is got as far as the concrete juyces, v2. the Metals 
n principics ſolmtis, Or in fier: ; which indeed whil'ſE 
fach are communicable to.any current vein of;,Water, 
which glide along the Surface, or- pervades: the more 
ſaft body of the Mineral , at leaſtwiſe to a current of 
Water that hath but got the leaſt actuation from an 
Eflurine Salt ; but that he ſpoils all again,by bringing 
in Vitriol and Iron as two diftine things , which, as 
we ſhewed before, are but one in any ſubterraneal 
Mineral ſolution. 

8. Had the Doctor ſpoken of the Minera of Iron, 
and (0 to have been in its concrete juyce, and omitted 
that of Vitriol or had he ſpoke of Vitriol as the 

Minera 
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Minera of 'Iron, and ſo have underſtood: of its con- 
crete juyce; rejecting the body of Iron as impert# 
nent, we ſhould thets hayfithonght he: tad Philoſ6/ 
phis'di in good earneſt, as having thence fome permaL 
nent principles, from whence he might hive | rais'd- ® 
noble Srructure of Theory. 

' 9. From the vapours of Vitriol (he ith ) chi 
Waters hath its inky ſmell; and acid taſte;-and hete] 
methinks; his vapours flids'ar random, it's A thouſand 
to one bur they may in alittle time quit their pace 


from this Well, and' leave it to be poſſeſt by ſorfit . 


other more natural Native : I cannot paſs the Notion 
withour-a {mile :' But'to be ſerious , Firſt, 'Whar "is 


it that gives an inky finell,6r rather "makes-Ink ?- Is R | 


not a ſolutton of Vitrio} precipirared, of thade* opa? 
cous by the addition of Galls, whoſe iſtipticity makes 


the diaþhancous texture of the Particles iti the vitrio- _ 


tine folutton deſert their fotmer ne and ' muſter 
In a confiis'd'opacous mianner, filling thoſe tnterſtices 
with ſolid Particles, which before 5.27 ks tranſp4- 


rent- by the fluid parts 'vf Watef equally: conternpe: | 


red, and 'not a vapour'ftom the Vitriol, lihee ther 
wants'ari heat in either ket. en which gh procutet 
vapour. 

ro: *From the coficretejuyces of Viteeol, Iron and 
Allotn”(fitth the DoQorY 'T think . it tiath irs azurt 
sky colour,by which ir ſeems,as if precarious Philoſs- 
phy were in faſhion with the DoRor; for" in many 
places of his Book, you will find' his Aﬀertions'and 
Solutions'of Phenomena's (if I mayo call them) 
to be meerly precarious ['T think] and all for want 
of a good apparatus of Chymical, or other ſorts of 
Experiments , the want of which doth ever and anon 
make him ater ma'ta vacillare,as not having Ariad- 
nes clew of Experiments to guide and extricate _ 

ſe 
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with he ſuffer not Shipwrack upon:them , -and-in the 
concluſ1on-loſe them t00..'® Ts 4 afenng! ITT 
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I 2. If ſo, then what 'becomes of his other» grand 
principle Vitriol-? for every Vitriol hath a Go{cotar, 
or Terra Metdllica in it, which may; /be made: either 
yellow, red, or purple, 'according ro'the ſeveral-ways 
of ſeparating its: connate Vittioline Salr, as I have jbe- 
fore hinted, how'will he diſtinguiſh berween the.Col« 
cotar of his -afſipned Vitriol,* and this Afarer :ferrs, 
being according to his Afﬀertion® both-diſtin& Ingre- 
dients ? ſurely all the Arthe hath; ean-ſcarce! hinder, 
but they will coincide, and forfeit rheir marks of di- 
ſtin&tion ; and'ſo we may further Query; howicame 
the Doctor to know that both Vitrio! and Iron 'were 
Ingredients, ſeeing the badges of diſtin&ion claſh-? 
but ſurely he took*them 1n', pirying to- ſeparate 
Kinſmen. 21480 '} EO 0M 1 
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I, & S- ſecond way whereby water may im- 
bibe the nature and virtue of a Mineral or 

Metal, is (hefaid) when ſome' of their juyce is 
diffolv'd in the Water , and that iswhile the Mine- 
rals are but young, in fieri, or in ſolutts principtrs. 
Here indeed the DoRor hath ſpoke ltke a Philoſopher, 
and hath hit the nail exactly onthe head ; for thisis 
the 
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the-moit -probable way-0t all for Minerals or Me: 


tals;:-awhillt i ſucco promituve, inente prims ſolubili 
co' communicate themſelves. and . virtues to: current: 
ſtreams of ſubterraneal Ehannels of Water , they 
are ,only then fit td-propagate, themſelves for Medict- 
nal help in :Springs , that thence: become and are 
truly called Mineral. Waters. Es 
-1| 242: Nay, ti. the; Metals themſelves, ſhould be forc'd 
to/ open their treaſutes for Medical Arcans's for the 
health of Man (with which they are doubtleſs noþly 
inriched):'it: muſt be; by ;a. reduGtion'ot- them , by 
ſome.powertul Menſtraums into theix prima entie.; 
intoirheir firſt liquid principles and juyces, whereby 
they-wonld notably petetrate.our-very-conſtirutiotis ; 
and therewith,quadars Symphonia colludere;aſtergen= 
de: peuttr.ando ac illum inande | Archeum vitelem ex 
zyorbis bum: acutts tm crenices ſolyendo. But . not 
aotas liceat eſſe tamatſſertos. wired 
--»5zi The third way; he faith, is by corroſien of - the 
ſubſtances of the; Minerals mentioned by Galen, 
and-this: is performed. by the help ;of, the cancrete 
juyces:;,: which cornode and extract-Migeral Subſtan, 
Ces.; here we find a G «lexical way of ſolution of 
Minerals in Waters, and ſo indeedit ſeems , for:as 
its out of their road to diſcourſe of thefe Mineral 
ſolutions , ſo their notions muſt be confus'd becauſe 
not grounded on true chymical experiments , which 
they are not at leiſure to take notice of. 
-.,4-, For youſee the Door ſaith;that theſe concrete 
Juyces, corrode and extra&t Mineral Subſtances, which 
zacitly involves no-lefs than a contradiction, in as 
much as theſe concrete juyces are Minerals i» fiers , 
or as he ſaith em prixcipics ſolutis, and yet he would 
have thoſe Minerals to corrode and extra& Minerals , 
ih .me body extrattthe ſame body. In every ex- 
traction 
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traction 15 required a Menſtrunn or Solvent';. and a 
body tobe diflolv'd ; but here,according to his The- 
ory, the So[ventrand Soivapit are;both one, the Agent 
and the. Patient:the ſame ; which how he could ſolve 
from claſhing , 'gladly would 1 learn. * - 17 19h» 
' F. But he goes on further to'illuſtrate this his im- 
plicite contradiftion , telling us, that this very way.of 
extraction, 1s done by ſuchas have imbibed Vitriol at 
the firſt , for they do thereby (faith he)... become 
hungry and. corrolive,, and ſo-thefitter to take into 
them any ' other Mineral thar lies in their way. : thus 
he thinks: he carrys it away clearly ; but ſtay , you 
may remember. we told'-you (Sett. 1. Ng.-7.), that 
an Effurine Salt difſoly'd in a Water Spring ,-meeting 
with the Minera of any Metal that it can work upen, 
turns it into a Vitriol, and that either pertaking of 
Iron or Copper , according to the nature of the Mi- _ 
nera it meets with, which done, its difſolving pro- 
perty is terminated , and can ask no more , therefore 
the Water having, according te the Do&tors ſuppo- 
ſition, imbibed Vitriol , is not at leiſure to make any 
further corrolions, or extractions , and ſo the Wa- 
ter would prove barren, as to any other Minerals. 

6. To confirm all,as he thinks, he ſeconds his The- 
ory with an Example , which deſerves an exemplar 
remark upon it ; it's thus, An Example whereof , 
faith he, we ſee in Aqua forts , which will corrode 
the ſubſtance of another Metal, and convert it into its 
own nature , and there methinks the Door was no 
great Chymiſft , if he had, he would furely have 

luſkt tohave own'd that Aqua forts having corgoded 
a Metal,thould convert the Metal into its own pature. 

7. For diflolve either Copper or Iron, Silver or 
Gold, or any other Meral in an Aqua forts, and you 
ſhall have all the Metal again (dem numero & ponde- 
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re) either by precipitation with a Lix:21um or Oyl 
of 7 artar per deliquinms, or by evaporating the 
corrolive:Menſtraum, then edultorating., and firin 
ſtrongly in a-cruſible until it flux, _ ſhall have 
It return'd you the fame Metal as at brit. 

"8. So that the Metal corroded by the Aqua forts 
was not (according to the Doctors fallacious afſerti- 
on) converted into the nature of the Aqua fortzs, hay- 
ing its parts only fotcibly ſevered by the freting corro- 


ſive,reunitable,after- the ſeparation of the Merſtruum, 


9. Bur it ſeems: the DoRor is *willing to take 
prificiples upon truſt, and therefore his concluſions 
and examples (which ſhould indeed be the moſt de- 
monſtrative) prove'invalid and unſatisfaRory , to a 
judicious eye that rakes'no'notice of vulgar principles 
turther than conſ9nantto truth. 

10. He ſuppoſeth (as far as I can gather from his 
manner of writing) that becauſe when a Metal is 
diffoly'd in an Aqna fortis, it ſeems to the eye to'be 
all liquid , and as it were turn'd into the form of the 
very Menſtraum , that therefore it 1s converted into 
the 'nature of the Aqwa fortzs , which it's true a vul- 
gar judgment, inſtructed no otherwiſe than by na. 
tural Opticks , wou!d apprehend as the Door doth, 
that it, viz. the Meta] , 15 converted into the nature 
of the Aqua 'fortis', but let the ſame eye proceed, 
and view it when the Menſtruum 1s ſeparated , and it 
is reduced fatu quo prizs by fire , being forced there- 
by to depoſit its corroſive mask , will confels it was 
but deceprio viſas all this while , viz. that the Me- 
tal 'Fgwſoever corroded by the 4qua forts, was the 
fanie Metal Rill, | 


\ 
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-T*Hefourth and laſt way whereby water imbibes 

. .Þ- the natureand virtue; of. a Mineral or Metal, 
is, as he faith, by contuſion, changing the ſubſtance of 
the Mineral into-Water : This{olution I muſt needs 
confeſs is vety:confus'd , jumping fo narrowly with 
the precedent , as that it ſcarce miſſeth it an hairs 
bredth , and-:thetefore. muſt needs bear the name of 


* confulion, fruſtia fit per. plnra quad fiat per panciora; 


for here he is; of the ſame judgment as before-, that 
a Mineral may be.converted-:(to uſe his own term) 


_..;2,.But it may be there js a-myſtery wrapt in it , 


perhaps Dr. Wi::e deeply Phyloſophiſeth , and we 


are' not awate of. it , for now- that I recolle& my 


ſelf, -1 remember Parace!ſ#s and Helmont tells us of 
their grand Liquor A lkzabeſt , which Helmont ſaith, 
Cuntta nature corpora penetranda ſubtilllandoque tranſ- 
mwtat , and further ſaith, that'by it, (viz. prinnn 
ens ſalinns) ane” corpus (puta Saxum,) lapidem , 
gemmamn, ſilicem, arenam , marcaſfitam argillans , 
terrams lapides cottos, viirum, calcem, Sulphur, &c. 
( munch more Minerals, ſuch as the Do&or means) 
tranſmutari in ſalem aliualem, equiponderante ſus 
corpors , nnde fattus eſt, Et quod iſte ſal aliquoties 
cohobarus in ſale circulato Paracelli; ſuam omnino 
fixitatem amittat tandem tran[mutetir 11 liquorens , 
#1 etiams tandem 18 aquam inſipidam tranſit , & quod 
iſta aqua equiponderet ſali ſue, unde manavit ; by 
which Liquor tranſmuting all bodies, whether Stones, 

. Metals or Minerals into a Salt , which cohobated 
with Paracelſms, Sal circulatum ( which by the 
by, is promum-ens Mercuri Liquidurs cum primo 
ente 
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ente ſalts falums) is at length tranſmuted , or turn'd 
into an'inſipid Water. 

3. Yet certainly if he had had ſuch a Menſtruny: ; 
we [hould have heard of it ere this, bat I ſee not the 
leaſt toot-ſtep yer in his Book tliatmight give the 
leaſt hint thereof , by which I gather he is nor ſo well 
vers'd amongſt Pyrotecnick Writers ,/: as to inſinuate 

Fo ſecret and Phyloſophical tranſmuration of Mine. 
rals into Water. - BT BR | 

4. Iris fo tar I feat from a Phyloſophical ; as that 
I doubt it may prove a Ruſtical notion; v:z. to judge 
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a Mineral or Metal tranſmutable into Water , be- | 
cauſe it ſo ſeems to beto a vulgar eye , the body of | 


the Celeſtial Sun to be no bigger than a Buſhe), 'or a 
Cart Wheel at the moſt , becauſe appearing no big- 
ger to the ſame common eye. '' © | | 19] 


5- He would confirm this vulgar Dotine (Vt: | 
gar I call it, becauſe fited only for Ruſticks , whoſe | 


reaſon ourſtrip not their ſenſe ; bur for a profeſt 


Phyſician , ſhould me-thinks have the pole -of his | 


reaſon more elevated) I fay he would by the inſtan- 
ces of Salt, Nitre and Allom confirm this his Doctrine 
(to be found no where but amongſt vulgar errors) 


inſtancing and ſaying , that Salt and Nitre will botk | 


ſo perte&ly turn into Water (and Allom aifo ; al- 


thoughir is not ſo fulible as the other) a little being | 


put to them, as if they were nothing elſe, 


6. By which1 perceive the Doctor doth really be- 


lieve that when Salt or Nitre is difſolv'd in Water , 
that they are no longer Salt or Water , but really 
tranſmuted,, or (ashis own term 1s) converted into 
Water. O facile tranſmutarion ! what need we caft 
about , at ſuch far diſtances to inquire after the poſli- 
bility and truth of tranſmutation of Meralline or 
Mineral ſubſtances , when the DoQtor hath gor them 


(@ | 
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ſo. near athand, can tyra Mineral ſubſtances into 
Water , and every Whit as ealily reduce them into 
what they were betore. NSES = Die 

. 7, For he hath given a poſitive reſolve ofthe Quere 
of tranſmutation , having abſolutely determined , 
that theſe Salts do perfe&ly turn into Water , accor- 
ding to his own words , a little Water being put tg 
them ; which through reſolution of the point, is 
totally excluſiye of either his mags of minzs, ſo that 
according to his opinion, Salt put into Broth becomes 
Broth., aad Sugar diſſolv'd in White-wine or Sack , 
becomes White-wine or S2ck ; whereas any of theſe 
Liquors eyaporated or diſtill'd , he will find beſides 
the whole body of the waterith part ſaved in the re- 
ceiver, the body of Salt or Sugar left entire in the 
diſtilling veſſel , the very ſame as before. 

8. This peripatetick notion, I look upon no other- 
wiſe than that other analogous to it , whete 1n the 
fame Set. he faith that Water would evaporate into 
Ayr, ſuppoſing a tranſmutability of Elements , as 
if Water when evaporating were not as really Water, 
though its parts nndergo a large extenſion, as when 
the parts are united 1na fluid body, in that texture of 
parts which the body of Water makes up ; for ſave 
10 a receiver , that which he imagines evaporates into 
Ayr, and you ſhall find, and {6 ſhall he too, that 
it 1s no way diſtinguiſhable from that it was before , 
Water ſtill and not Ayr ; ſo Salts, Sugars, or what 
elſe diſfolvable in Water , are the ſame as at the firſt, 
though appearing undex the form of Water, 
9+ For whatloever is difloly'd in Water, if upon 
tne ſuperfuſion of any other Liquor of a different 
property , the paris of the firſt diflolyable begia 
0 alter ther poſition, they either precipitate ſpezdily, 
or make the Liquor opacous and 1n time precipitates , 

» leaving 
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leaving the water either partly acuated with the ad- 
ditional Liquor, orelſe inſipid, having all the faline 
parts coagulated. one upon another, which being 


waſh't or dulcified, gives you the very ſame diffolvable 


Concrete you firſt rook in hand. 

Io. As for inſtance, Diflolve Vitriol in water, fil- 
ter it ſo as it become a clear ſolution,upon which pour 
a Lixiviuns of ſalt of Tartar, and you ſhall find im- 
mediately the firſt diflolvable, v:z.. the vitrioline col- 
cotar together with part of both the ſalts, z. e, the 
acid connate falt of the vitriol and lixivial falt prect- 
pitated , after precipitation, the ſupernatant Liquor 
contains in it a #extr7#m, Or rertium quid, from both 
the foreſaid ſalts, which it will make to appear by fil- 


tration and evaporation in the form of a Tartarum | 
vitrivlatum ; the Sediment which was precipitated | 


gives the Terra vitriol;,or meralline earth of vitriol, 
all which happen from a complication of heterogene- 
ous parts in the firſt difſolvable, viz. vitriol, having in 
It a metalline earth ( only to be made apparent, in 


_ 
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the form of a metal by force of fire ) and an efſurine | 


acid ſalt, which ſalt, meeting with a lixivial alt , lets 


aſt. 


0 its firſt diflolvable, and coagulates ir ſelf upon the | 


It. But take a fingle ſalt, as ſuppoſe falt of Tar- | 


tar, or the fixt ſalt of any vegetable, diffolve it in wa- | 
er , upon which ſtrong ſolution, pour diſtilled Vi- 


t 
aqgir, Oy! of Vitrio], Spirit of Nitre, or Spirit of 
oalt, or any of them, or the like acid ſaline Liquors ; 
and you ſhall find that after a ſtrong ebullition and 
boyling which they cauſe by fretting one upon an- 
other, cauſing a very intenſe heat, that in the mutual, 
and as it were hoſtile ation of the ſalts one upon an- 
other, my precipitate each other to the bottom, and 
icave the ſupernatant Liquor in a manner inſipid : But 
d9 retirR. $2» He 
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12; He concludes this laſt manner of ſolution in 
confuſion, by an example of the Spaw water ; five 

rts whereof being evaporated over the fire , there 
will be found in the bottom of the Veſlel,an ounce of 
an aſh-coloured blackiſh Sediment , a conſiderable 
or whereof is Nitre, Allom, and Salt, the reſt the 
ubſtance of Iron and Vitriol : This is, according to 
his laſt Hypotheſis, confuſion: in good earneſt , for 
here all the Ingredients are confuſed, and jumbled to- 
gether : and by what Art the Door will learn to 
ſeparate them, that they may indeed appear to be fo 
many as he ſpeaks of, I know not, I think it would 
puzzle all his method to extricate them. . | 

13. One Argument more I ſhall produce againſt 
his two Ingredients in the body of Iron and Vitrio], 
and this ſhall be :»ſtar ozn:um, as being demonſtra-. 


b tive;and confirm'd by Antopſa ; An ingenious Friend 


of mine, whom I ſhall not otherwiſe name, than the 
Chymical Apothecary of York, had a parcel of this 
aſh-coloured Powder, which remained 1n the bottom 
of the Veſſel after the diſtillation, or evaporation of 
the water of this Spaw, given him by Dr. WiTTIE 
himſelf , This he pur into a crucibl8, and gave a very 
ſtrong calcining fire (as ſtrong as for the calcining of 


' Vitriol into Colcotar ) and that for the ſpace of al- 


moſt three hours, and all this while without the leaft 
appearance of any red colour, or the leaſt footſtep of 
either Colcotar or Vitriol, or Crocus of Iron, it be- 
came fixt and permanent in the fire, and loſt little of 
its weight , it alſo became whiter in colour. 

I 4. Now for certain, if there had been any thing 
of Vitriol or Iron in it, the diſcovery would have 
been made, and it forc't to confeſs irs nature, by its 
wa red, or purple colour, with ſo great force of 

re, | 7 
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15. This fixt Powder having thus indured. the 
higheſt degrees of heat, was diſlolved, filtred , and 
evaporated, which when dry, became a moſt pure 
white clean Salt, that part of it which would not 
diffolve, and conſequently not paſs the filter , being 
dryed, was an almoſt inſipid aſh-coloured Powder, 
ſomewhat whiter than that which was firſt taken: 
Thus we diſcard theſe two Pillars of his Spaw , viZe 
Vitriol and Iron, as to the body of them. 


SECT. 6. 


I, A Fer the Doctor hath declar'd theſe ſeveral 

wayes, whereby Waters are impregnated 
with Minerals, and we as cloſely followed him , to 
ſee whether it were ſo or no : He proceeds to tell us 
the nature and virtue of theſe Minerals ; firſt of Vi- 
criol , he faith, it is eminently hot, of a biting and 
aduſtive quality,and yet is alſo ſtiptick and aſtriRtive, 
and theretore dries up ſuperfluous humidity, &c. ac- 
cording to the account that he receives from Galen, 
Diaſcorides, Serapio, Paulus, Oribatins, e/Elits, Ac- 
tuarins, Fernelin-(enough to tire one in the naming) 
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et 


It is a very ſhort abreviary from ſo great a number of | 


Authors, concerning that Mineral, which well under- 
ſtood, and the Remedies thereof neatly prepared, 
would make up, as Paracelſzs faith, a fourth Column 
of Medicine. 

2, But metbinks the DoQtor's long experience 


re medica ſhould ere this have furniſhed him plenty of | 


obſervations, of the worth and virtue of ſo noble a 
Mineral ( unleſs nopens ſe copia fecrt ) he hath ſuch 
ſtore that he knows not whete to begin ; Theſe biting 
and aduſtive, ſtiptick, and aſtriftive qualities of Vi- 
trio], muſt ſurely belong to it, either as it is an intire 

| body, 
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body ; of Vitriol , .or to the conſtitutive parts and 
principles of it. my 

3- IF theſe his affigned qualities, as he calls them, 
belong to Vitriol intirely as ſuch , then he mult needs 
mean the common Vitriol , it he mean any other 
fort, why did not he for diſtinction ſake name it ? 
But what Phyſician uſeth to preſcribe common Vitri- 


| ol unprepared for his Patient ; being crudely given, 


a very nauſeating and violent cmetick to the ſtomach , 
and not a proper Medicine for an honeſt man to uſe, - 
and I believe the Do&tor himſclf never gave it,unleſs it 
was to try an experiment; and it he had given it,] am 
apt to think it as difficult to have learn'd thence his 
forced qualities. 

4. 1t theſe qualities are aſcribed to it, as conli- 
dered reſoly'd into: its conſtitutive parts, then he 
would have done well to have anatomiz'd it, and told 
us to which parts, ſuch and ſuch virtues and qualities 
did belong ; whether it was to theSalt, to the Oy], 
to the Spirit or Phlegm, to the Colcotar , or to 
any Arcana's lingly or jointly , thence prepar'd, and 
then we ſhould have had ſome diſtinct knowledge 
of what he propounds. | 

5. 1t's probable he takes Vitriol to be a ſimple Mi- 
neral Salt,not admitting it to be compounded of thoſe 
Ingredients, which muſt neceſſarily go to its natural 
geneſis, and hence depends all his grand miſtakes 
concerning that concrete, but why do I trouble my 
ſelf or the Reader, in <xpoſtulating thoſe properties 
of which the Door is ſo barren, as what he gives 
us, tis not from himſelf , but from Galley, Dia- 
ſcorides, Serapio,@c. | 

6. Iron is the next,which he ſaith is dry in the third 
degree ; here we ſee that as-the Gallezi/ts have their 
degrees of the four qualities, by which they: feel 
WS and 
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and handle as it were the virtues and properties of 
Vegetables ; ſo likewiſe it ſeems they reach with them 
to tathom the nature of Metals : I would only Query 


how they come to know that Iron is dry in the third. | 


degree ? Is not Iron as well as other Metals liquid or 
dry,fluid or permanent,according as they undergo the 
force of fire in fuſion ? which while ſo in a crucible 
makesthem liquid and fluid like water , by a&uatin 
their eras, part , which involving the Sulphur of 
the Metal , makes it ow together with it, as if it 
were nothing elſe but Mercury, which when cool 
again, is in ſfats quo prits. 


7. But what this third degree of dryneſs is, of 


which Iron is found to be, 1 know not , I with the 
Door knew himſelf, and if he could to certifie 
theſe dry notions , he ſaith alſo that it is ſiptick , 
drying up the ſuperfluous humidities of the body , 
ſomewhat like to Vitriol : This wonted diſcourſe of 


Galleniſts ever and anon to thele exotick qualities , 


make no ſolid fatisfatory Solutions of Philoſophical 
Queries. 

8. Forif a man ſhould ask them, how Iron, even 
the very body of Iron given in filings ſometimes, or 
any good Proptration er 
charum Maris, viz, Sugar of Steel, become ve 
frequently Medicines proper to Cure ( if rightly 
managed ) the Droplie, Scurvy, Cachex:ia, defettin 
AMenſtrawium, &c. it's very probable their anſwer 
will be, That they do it by their drying quality, by 
exiccating the ſuperfluous humours of the body , 
nw theſe notions of qualities , are moſtwhat groun- 
d:d upon ſenſe , as for inſtance , in this very parti- 
cular, the moſt ſuperfluous humours in the Droplie , 
are,ina G-llenical fenſe, comparable to a mixture, ſup- 
poſe of Water and Meal in order to making of _ 


Iron, as for inſtance, Sac- © ' 
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if the Water out proportion the Meal, it's no way at 
preſent to be correfted but by addition of more dry 


| - Meal, and that ſo much as will bring it into a due 


conliſtence , ſodrying up the ſuperfluous moiſture. 

9. Thus analogically the ſuperfluous hamours 
of hydropick and ſcorbutick bodies are as we 
fay to be dryed up by thoſe Medicines, which ha- 
ving drying qualities be exiccating 1n ſuch and ſuch 
degrees, ſoke up theſe moiſt Diſtempers, and ſo effe&& 
their Cures ? which moiſt notion a few Queries 
will eaſily pump dry : As, | 

IO. Fit, how do theſe dry qualities a&t ? are 
not the ſuperfluous humours of theſe moiſt Diſtem- 
pers moſtwhat in the blood, diluting and making it 
too wateriſh ? how muſt therefore theſe drying qua- 
lities reach the corrigible moiſture ? are they not 
firſt to paſs thoſtomach and its ferment, which no 
doubt muſt have pretty ſtore of moiſture, proper 
for the abſolving its own peculiar functions? and 
doth the Door think theſe drying qualities will not 
bait and take a ſup in the road ? ſure enough if they 
be dry they will : Doth he imagine they can paſs the 
ſtomach, that,c#1:;na hamorum , without ating upon 
its moiſture , unleſs he grant they a& eleQtively, ſay- 
ing to themſelves , This is not the moiſturethe Do- 
or ſent us to dry up, but we muſt paſs into the 
blood and other humours of the body , to dry up 
what is ſuperfluous there. . 

1 I, But if he ſay that there are alſo ſuperfluous moi- 
Rures in the ſtomach, which feed thoſe of the blood 
and other parts, and therefore muſt alſo be dryed up ; 
which ſuppoſe we grant, yet while theſe drying qua- 
lities are aQting , drying up the moiſture they meer 
with, what ſhould hinder bf they ſhould alſo dry 
up the natural innate moiſture of the ſtomach , aud 
| C 4 's 
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ſo cauſe by their ſtiptick quality a clinging of the | 
Membranes of the Orſophagis and Venricle? ſee- 
ing moiſture as ſuch, whether in equ:{brio bumorum , | 


or in exorbitancy , is the proper objedt for theſe qua- 
lities to work upon , unleſs he will fay they a& ele- 
Qively, which would be abſurd enough. 

'*'12. So that by that time thoſe* qualities (if any 
ſuch there be) had got through the ftomach , they 
would be ſo tempered with a competent moiſture , 
as thar they 'wonld loſe themſelves, and become ng 
qualities , and the expected Cure to be done by them 
would be left to ſiichas ſhould come after. 


I 3. Again, the Doſe of fuch drying Medicines, | 


how Jarge ſhould they be to imbibe and dry up ſuch 
rear quantities of ſuperfluous humours , as is ordi- 
narily to be found in dropſical bodies ? ſurely if they 
ſhould give Steel'in {6 great a quantſty , as todry up 
ſ> great a bulk of ſpurious humidities ; when it had 
done irs work , it would certainly reſtagnate inthe 
veſſels, and cauſe greater obſtruRions then was be- 
. fore. DEF 
14. As for Saccharum Martz , it is common- 
ly givenin a Vehicle, either of Wine or Water, and 
hovy this ſhould dry is another Query ; for me-thinks 
1: were enough to daſh the drying quality of Steel 
with the very moiſture of : the Vehicle it is givenin , 
and for this Sugar of Steel thus given in a Vehicle, 
to exiccate {upertivous humidities, is as much as if 
they ſhould ſay, a moiſt body ought to dry up a 
moiſt bogy, which how contradiRory, it's enough to 
name ; ſo likewiſe thoſe decodtions of 'Sarſaparilla, 
China, and'Guatacam , which they ſo much cant to 
to be drying decoftions;, are altogether as irrational 
as the tormer , for to call the decotions of "theſe 
Diaphoreiicks torenamed drying dccoRtions , implies 
no 
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no leſs than a palpable contradiction , for the opera- 
tion of theſe Diaphoreticks , are drying only a poſte- 
rwors , by carrying through the pores of the body , 
by inſenlible tranſpiration or ſweat , that ſuperfluous 
latex which cumbers the blood , and not that they 
actually dry by a politive quality. | 

15. But that 1 may give you one ſleight hint , 
concerning the manner of the operation of Iron in 
the Cures of the formerly named Diſeaſes , and that 
without taking cognizance of any drying or ſtiptick 
qualities , it is thus, Firſt we muſt preſuppoſe 
there are ſeveral digeſtive ferments in the body, 
which if regular and uninterupted in their fun&ions , 
are the Authors of tranſmuting edible food, from 
one manner of juyce or liquor into another, until 
it rexminate in nutrition , coming for a ſupply of the 
continual waſting and tranſpiring ſpirits , which ſo 
long keeps an oxconomy and harmony of parts , 
ſubſervient to the health and vivacity of the body. 

16. If theſe digeftions by any occaſional 'cauſe 
of inordinacy of living , perturbations or paſſions of 
the mind , ex 1x equale partium robore ab or1gine nato, 
or any other eſſential or accidental cauſe of Diſeaſes, 
become irregular, degenerating from their primitive 
intentions , perverting their original juyces , thence 
a ſpurious acidity becomes exorbitant ( although a 
chiliferous acid terment is peculiar ts that digeſſion 
of the ſtomach) extra lares ' [nos fertar in alienam 
menſem reliquarum digeſtionum ; fluQuates in the 
veſſels, being too much beightened or decoRted in 
the ſtomach it ſelf, cauſing Heart-burnings, Pains and 
Gripings , and ſometimes Vomiting , deſcending in- 
to the inteſtines, cauſeth the Collick and Illiack Paſli- 
on , this getting into the veins and arteries , becomes 
the intrinltck Minera' of Feavers, & avortes inopinats, 
| 17. The 
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17. The ſame vitiating the ſpirituous Liquor of 
the gen nervoſum , gives the ſeminary of Apoplex. | 


ies, Pallies, Spaſmes , and Convullions ; allo co. 
agulating it ſelf upon the bowels, cauſeth obſtruRj. 
ens, thence cedematous and ſcirrhous tumours of 
the Spleen or Liver, and lays the ground-work for 
Apoſthumations in other parts ; the ſame acting di. 
verlly upon different parts vitiates their ſpermatick 
elementary Liquor , diſtends the fibres of the parts 
beyond their natural tone , perverting their periſtal. 
tick motion, whereby the ſuperfluous watry parts, | 
ſhould be percolated from the Blood by Urine, Sweat, 
and inſen{tble tranſpiration ; which diſtention (and} 


from the ſame) dilutes the Blood , by retaining what 


| 
| 
- ſometimes Hagging of the fibres, having original often} 


ſhould be ſeparated rhence, whence come Droplies. 

18. The ſame ſpurious acidity or Sa! reſolutuns ," 
vitiating ſeveral 'digeſtions, defedates the Blood, and} 
floteing in diveys parts too and again, gives the be. 
Linings to the Srurvy, cauſeth alſo obſtruction of? 
the Menſes, and having vitiated the moſt of the di. 
geſtions, produce a Cachex1a, or a totally corrupted 
and vitiated habit of body , concerning which the 
noble He/mont ſaith , Cujus (viz. ſalts excrementn). 
fooe uterus, hepar, lien, renes panchreas , meſenter;.. 
um vel ſlomachns fodina ſit , wagentes parere laboran- 
ribns moleſtias : Which premiz'd, 

19. We ſay that Steel ſometimes given in filings, 
or in the form of Crocus Afartis , may precipitate 
and coagulate this T art arums reſolutum, or Sal excre- 
mentitinns ; T mean this ſpurious acidity that had 
taſtened it ſelf jn the bowels of the Spleen and Liver, 
altering the tone of the Fibres, diluting the Blood , 
letting torth the potulent part of the Blood , not by 
the natural way of Urine, Sweat, and Tranſpiration, 

but 
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or of | but either by an unnatural back-door, thruſting it be- 


plex. 
O C0. 
uct. 
's of 
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parts 
iſtal. 
arts, 
weat, * 


| 


' tween the Peritonium and Omentwns , whereby re- 
ftagnating in the Abdowev, ſwels the belly of hydro. 
pical Perſons , or running along the Veſſels withthe 
Blood into the habit of the body , amongſt the ſmall 
capillary Veins , whichare ſubſervient for the laſt di- 
geſtion , viz. Nutrition or Aſſimilation , lags 
nates there , being carryed in greater Veſſels, ſwe 
the legs, but being amongſt the leſſer , cauſe that 
ſort of Droplie we call Aſcites. 

20. Iſay the manner of operation of Steel, whe- 
ther filings , Crocus, or Sugar of Steel , is by coa- 
gulating this excrementitious Salt, which becauſe a- 
cid , is therefore partly Mineral ; for as ſoon as Steel 
aforeſaid enters the ſtomach , and ſo paſleth from the 
firſt to the ſecond digeſtion in the inteſtines, as it paſs 


ſeth along , the ſpurious Salt runs head-Jong towards 


; it to diffolve it , but inſtead thereof is coagulated 


thereon, ſpending its adtivity upon the Steel, loſeth its 


| accuteneſs or ſting , and ſo is carryed away with the 


Steel by Stool ; hence the excrements of thoſe that 
have taken Chalibeat Medicines are black , and that 
for no other reaſon, but that the corroſive frettin 
Spirits, and ſpurious acid juyces of the body (thoſe 
grand authors of pains and torments) are precipita- 
ted upon the Chalibeate body, which by coagulation 
thereon grows black. | 
21, Hence it is that thoſe corroſive fretting, pon- 
tick, and acid juyces, which vellicate and prick the 
Nerves , in whatſoever part of the body they are 
tound, and twinge the Fibrous parts of the Mem- 
branes , throughout the whole body, «tpote patrones 
dolorum ac torminum , are I ſay dinted, ſoftned, and 
ſweetned, by. the taking in ſuch fixed bodies of the 
Metalline compage of Steel, or of animal or vege- 
| | table 
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Pars 1. (28) 
table Stones , or petrefied concretions , in whoſe tex:} 
cure is wrapt up a fixt Alkaly , viz. forinſtance,| Þ6 
Crabs Eyes, Coral, and Fearl, ' 
© 22. All which petrefied animal or vegetablecon.} . 
crete juyces , as allo teſtaces guevis , together with) I 
the body of Steel, being taken into the humane body, | & 
do coagulate the preternatural acid juyces upon them-} Þ* 
ſelves, ' and do ſoalter the texture of the whole mak} P* 
of humours, that whereas before by their fretting | 
nature, they cauſed: the floting to and again through} © 
the body , divers Pains , Swellings , Indiſpoſitions,} 
&c. they are now become ſweet, and circulate in 
the body in a due proportion , proper for the fun&ti., T 
ons of the ſeveral digeſtions. | 
23. Even after the ſame manner as we ſenſibly per. 
ceive', that when they are put into any ſort of acid. P 
Liquars, as 'Vineager or the like , "though their | t] 
powders fall to the bottom , yet they give not over | © 
working one upon another, until the acid Liquor hath p 
become ſweer., v:z. inſipid, robbing it thereby of ' 
its ſowrneſs ; the ltke doth almoſt any'Metal diſſolv'd 
in an Aqua forts; which thence ſeparated by diſtil- | 
lation or precipitation , 'becomes moſtwhat debili- 
tated ; ſo that 1t ſhall not be able to make another 
the like ſolution. RH” 7 os: 
24. Hence we may throughly refolve that ſeem- 
ing objetion , which might ſtare us in the face , at 
the very firſt propoſa), of this Hypothefis , v:z. that 
ſceing the Mctalline body of Steel, or petrefied 
concretions of Coral, Pearl, and Crabs Eyes, | 
being yet in the ſtomach, or on their paſſage through 
the ſecond digeſtion, along the inteſtines , do even 
thefe ſweeten the acid juyces of the body , where- - 
as they themſelves (v:z.) the acid juyces may be 
in more remote parts, and at a great diſtance; 
ho'y 
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(29) - - Pars I, 
how comes it therefore that theſe remote corroſive 
pontick juyces, become dulcified at a diſtance e. 

25. Which we anſwer , firſt , by obſerving to 
you, that if. you,put the powders of Pearl, Coral, 
&c. into a glaſs, upon which pour diſtilled Vinea- 
ger or the like, you may obferve that though the 
powder lie in the bottom , and the Liquor only tquch 
It ſuperficially (and therefore according to the form 
of the Objection , ſhould only alter and ſweeren 
thoſe very parts only which they touch) yet in a 
little time we ſee it ſweetens the whole maſs of Li- 
quor, and that up6h this reaſon, as Iapprehend, wiz. 
becauſe the nature of water conſiſting in MAuidity , 
is always in motion, ſo that in-a little time all the 
parts of water, whirl and circle about ſo long , till 
they have all touch'd the powder , and all thence re- 
ceived a like dulcification, ſo in like manner the 
juayces of the body {being liquid, do fo circulate 
about by reaſon of their fluidiry , that in alittle 
time there be few parts of the body , through which 
the fluid juyces have not circulated , and ſo conſe- 
quently meet with thoſe bodies (if any ſuch thing 
be inwardly taken , as may rob them of their ſowr- 
ith ſharpneſs) which being extra /ares, prove hoſtile 
to the Nerves, Veins, Arteries, &s. 

26. Another inſtance, let Silver be difloly'd in 
eAqua fortts , there the corrolive Menſtrunm hath 
totally (though not radically) diffolv'd the body of 
the Metal, upon which it is alſo coagulated , al- 
though in a liquid form , if into this, ſomewhat di- 
luted with water , you put plates of Copper , as 
Refiners ſometimes do for the ſeparating of Silver , 
you will find the Silver deſert the Aqua fortzs , pre- 
cipitating upon the cuprous plates , and will thereby 
be totally ſeparated from the Menſtrawm , and that 

£00, 


——_— 
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Pars I. (30) 
to0, — vi the plates (as they always do) 
lie conſtantly in the bottom of the Veſſel. 

27. You will ask, how comes the upper part of! late 
the reſtagnant 1/enſtrunnms (which hath an equal pro.j l 
portion of Silver in it, as well as the lower part} *? 
thereof ) to be ated upon by the plates at ſach a} P® 
diſtance? to which as vr I reply, That the i. C 
quid parts of the CMerſtrunwm, beingin a conſtant h 
motion of fluidity, and carrying the diſfolved Metal} ©? 
in it, doth in a little time circulate all the parts off 
the. Veſſel, as far as the upper ſuperficies thereof, | 
one place conſtantly changing places with another , | 
fl they have at length all glided along the furface of| £: 
the plates , which by a peculiar Metallick affimilati.* © 
on, put a ſtop to its current in the Menftruunz , and: 
hooks it to it ſelf , which is one of the beſt and moſt | , 
thorough ſeparations of Silver that is commonly | 
known. l 1 

| 
{ 


bs 


28. The like is done if Copper be diflolv'd in | 
Aqua forts, if plates of Iron be put therein, ſe. | 
p_—_ the Copper from the Say col , and that 

y the great affinity or likeneſs of texture of parts . 
of thoſe two Metals. 

2 9. Thus in like manner,when any good preparati- | 
on of Steel, of Pearl, of Coral, and Crabs Eyes are 
given, though they themſelves paſs aftually no fur- | 
ther than into the firſt and lad digeſtion , and fo 
P_—_ » yet being all the juyces and liquors of the 

ody are in a conſtant fluid motion, and always | 
circulating , therefore of courſe they muſt in time + 
rouch upon theſe forenamed fixed concretes, which if | 
they touch they loſe their pontick ſharpneſs, by ' 


7-0 ou 


| Which they become hoſtile to nature, and have laid 


the foundation of- many Diſeaſes; which thus being 
dulciticd , the juyces do redire in gratiam, and circu- 


late as good companions as ever. 30, Steel 
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(31) Pars I. 

30; Steel, our now preſent ſubje&t, operates by 
ſeparating this corroſive acidity , which had coagu- 
lated it ſelf upon the bowels, v3z. the Spleen, Liver, 
Matrix, &c. which ſpurious ſowrneſs meeting with 
a body to which it claims more affinity , then to the 
parts it had ſettled it ſelf upon , joyns with it and be- 


comes coagulated thereon , and ſo the bowels become 


ſer at liberty from their former obſtrutions, -and 
the circulation of the blood and humours become 
thereby more florid, the exorbitant latex , which 
before was extravaſated,runs in its own chanels again, 
and what was ſuperfluous that would not redre 32 
gratiams, Nature finds ſome peculiar manner of ex- 
cluſion or other , either of Stool, Urine, Sweat, or 
inſenſible Tranſpiration. 

317. Thus the Dropſie and Scurvy, Cachex:a 
defefivs Menſtruorum, exc. become Cured , beſides 
which, we might name many more Diſeaſes , which 
by a skilful managing and ordering of theſe Medi- 
cines, might by the bleſſing of God be Cured , as 
the Hypocondriack Melancholly , which chiefly pro- 
ceeds from a coagulation of this T artarun Paſdks 
tur, this Sal excrementitium, We are now tteating 
of, upon the Spleen, whereby its proper digeſtion, or 
peculiar funQtion of ſeperation of ſome heterogenious 
parts from the blood 1s vitiated , which digeſtionof 
the Spleen ſo promoting the blood 1n its tinure , and 
height of ſpirituoſity , wherewith the Spleen inrich- 
ed with that plenty and complication of Arteries , 
ſeems to be deſtin'd to, being no doubt thereby re- 
plete with a noble ferment , which ſhould exalt and 
{piritualize the blood , by a kind of Chymical ſepa- 
ration , of ſome innate impurities, reſtagnant in the 
blood , until it come to partake of the exalting di- 
geltive ferment of that part; which to me-ſeems = 

c 


Pars I. (32) | 
be the very proximate ferment of the blood, be-.. 
fore the converting thereof into thoſe nimble ſpiri. 
tuous parts; or animal ſpirits, which flate along the | 
Brain ; cerebel , medulla Sþinalzs , and ſo inthe cavi- | 
ties of the Nerves becomes Liquor Spermaticus ner- | 
voruns , the agent of all operations , attributable to | 
the genus nervoſum.. Fo | 

32. I ſay this fermental digeſtion of the Spleen 
becomes obſtructed and vitiated , by a coagulation of | 
the foreſaid ſpurious acidity , which conſequently 
viciating its next produtt , thenimble animal ſpirits, : 
the very immediate corporeal Organ of the Soul . 
which ſpirits ; if I may fo call them,, arethe imme- | 
diate corporea] refle&ing glaſs of the Soul , which 
it uſeth tor the receiving and contemplating all viſible 
objeas ; and being vitiated by ſuch an obſtructive 
coagulative Salt, in the Spleen, according to the 
ſtrength and degree of the obſtruent, is the blood 
perverted 1m its prolifick off-ſpring of animal ſpirits, 
which become irregular and altogether erroneous, 
thence making falſe repreſentations of things to 
the Soul , whence ſtrange. fancyful apprehenſions | 
ariſe ; which excrementitious Salt, radicated in the | 
Spleen, hath commonly a flats concomitant, which 
therefore is called flats hypochondraicuws: _. 

33- Not but that this Diſeaſe may betnſerted in 
the very ſemnials of the natural conſtitution , and (as 
alſo ſome others) become hereditary , in whom the 
Idea dementes cuduntur 1n ipſo viſcere ſplents vitiato, | 
thoſe madeling fancyful impreſlions, or erring appre- 
henſions, being torg'd from the diſturbed oeconomy | 
of the Spleen , vitiating thoſe animal ſpirits which , 
lodge in the Brain or genus zerveſum , here theſe ex- 
trayagant and erratick idea's, feign to themſelves 
jtrange pains, in a moment make quick and iper- 
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(33) Pans 1; 


dy tranſits , are always upon the wheel of uncertain- 
L1CSs | : #44 
34. But now at length returning to view the Do- 
ors qualities , methinks they begin'to play leaſt in 
ſight, and probably may become occult , yea at 
length be reckoned amongſt zo» extia. 

35. He tells ns what Dvſcordes will have Iron to 
do, 912. to looſe. the belly , eſpecially commending 
the lower or filings of Braſs to that purpoſe , this is 
like the reſt, incongruous ; for I believe neither D:o- 
ſcordes , nor himſelf, ever gave the flower or filing 
of Braſs, if they did, at leaſt never to have had 
ground-work of obſervitg a ſolutive property there- 
from, for (if I miſtake not ) ſhould the Doctor 
give filings of Copper to any Patient of his, he 
would find that by that time the filings had got into 
the ſtomach, and had become fret upon, by the acid 
ferment thereof, it would preſently become deſpe- 
rately emetick,being by that time become as violent a 
Vomiter , as if ſo much wv:r;de ris, or common 
Vitriol had been taken. 

36, Now Iron (faith he) being joyned with Vi- 
triol in this water , partakes of the nature of Braſs , 
and is therefore the more purging and opening, from. 
which conjunRion I think it is, that moſt of our 
Vitrioline Waters in England do looſen the belly ; 
which if it be true that Iron joyned with Vitriol in 
this water , partakes of the nature of Braſs, then 
muſt it of neceſſity, as I ſaid before , prove con- 
{tantly emetick , which the Doctors long experience 
witneſſeth to the contrary , what ditterence of ope- 
ration would it have from ſo much wir:de 2rz5 or com- 

mon Vitriol , diflolv'd ina large quantity of water ? 
feeing that both of them are made from the 
body of Copper or Braſs 5; ronabby the acidity of 


Vineger, 


Pans I. (34) 
- Vineger , or other. acid alumenous liquor ; ſo thar 
the water wherein this nature of Braſs 1s, becoming 
wrought upon by the acid terment ot the ſtomach, 
would certainly become as powerfuliy emetick , as 
the other, and then this Spring would loſe its good 
report. | 
_ We have already ſufficiently ravell'd into the 


rature of both Vitriol and Iron, throughly diſco. | 


vering their inconſiſtency in a I=E » Which 
we are loth again to repeat , therefore what we 


have already faid to that point being premiz'd , his | 


Wir RO TE EE... 


2 


T heſis of the reaſon of Purgation of theſe ,Vitrio- ' 


line Waters , will naturally and of its owri accord | 


[y 


fall; in as much as any ſort of Vitriol made out of | 
Copper or Braſs, is, as I ſaid before, dangeroully : 


emetick , and not fit for an honeſt Phylician to pre- 
{cribe. ; 8 


5 CI. 7 C 7 


I. Ar is another principle, of which, accor- 
| ding to (allen, he reckons up three ſorts, all | 


of which are of groſs parts, and very ftiptick, ab- 
ſterlive, heating and ſomething corrolive,&c. as ſay 
Gallen, Oribaſiis, eAtins, Serapto, Fernelius, CFC. 


2. Which of theſe ſortsit is, that is the Ingredi- | 


ent of this Water , the Doctor had done well to 
have put the World out of doubt , - for otherwile he 
leaves us In as great a Miſt, nay greater than he found 
us, for the deſcribing the virtues thereof, he ſeeras 


__— 


to mean no other than that artificial fatitious Allom 


uſed by Dyers, and Chyrurgeons , which as ſuch is 
a 'Mineral compound Salt , which no doubt if the 
Water bave any fuch Ingredient, muſt be a ſimple 
Mineral Salt, centred in the bowels of the Mineral 
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Stohe of 'Altoit a. W Without atty  Miperaddbiotary ad- 
ditarnents of. Urine; Salt of. Kelp z..&c. 

"3, Nitre, atiother Tay ngrevient, 1s (he Galth,) of 
two. ſorts, natpral Re Kiba; the hatubal tends 
co a teddilh' colour , 5g Nos alle on faith 
there is alſo. a w ire, 


IG "bs 'or 
Gallen tell us the tinds « Ea Fin, men ON : 


a dat. 


to Vornetr ang Phiſters in = bg of, the Ner = 
4+ welt Arras it ſhould ſeem wer ox ys TD 


Bs are, . thoſe ſubtercatieal nlnble fons of .V ul. 
can, Who mult furniſh this Spring, with this arp 
a, of Salt-peter”; and tyrih be whether 

if the Tro poder new the 6-95 543 and Duſt 
> Charcole ſe) they might not. .(envying Mortals 
this: happine pRlNgunaye (and to by '£ cir loſs 
df the or) blow up this Spring ? 

5- Salt 15 the fifth and-laſt Principle or lozredient 
of the Spaw, perhaps becarlſe it is ſo neer the Salr 
Water of the Sea; andindeed looking a little further, 
I find he Faith he thinks it receives the Salt from the 
Sea, but how demonſtrable I know not , for it any 
fch Marine Salt was in this Spring,itwould certainly 
upon diſtillation or evaporation be left in the ſedi- 
ment, and then would as evidently be demonſtrable 
by the taſte, as we ſee the Sulphur Well of Knarſ- 


trough, having A _— of OY it, upon evapora- 
tion 


a A 


Pars I. (36) 
tion leaves it all behind in the bottom of theveſſ 3 
ſo here a little proportion of Sea Salt, would make 


©. 2" VrPG Gis 


- the ſediment ſufficiently brackifh , and that diſtin- | 


guiſhable enough, if it were there. _ 


"6. But we find not the leaſt foot-ſtep of any fuch j 
Salt left after the evaporation or diftillation of the | 
water , neither is any ſeparable by'any known art of | 


ſeparation of Mineral Salts ; for after the ſediment 
of the Spaw is further calcined by the force of fire, 
and another ſeparation is made by ſolution, filtration, 
and evaporation, yet. is the feparared Salt ſo far xe- 


70; 


mov'd from any ſich brackiſh taſte, as that ir is quite - 


of .another perceptible taſte, ſo that the preſence of | 


ſuck'a 'Marine Salt is no otherwiſe than meerly ima- 
ginary ; and, therefore to be taken up by przcarious 
Philoſophers. | | 


7. Thus you ſee I have run through his five Prin- | 
ciples' or Ingredients of the Spaw,, found him trip- ' 
ping at every turn; and vety much inconſiſtent with ' 


himſelf; for notwithſtanding the latitude of his afſu- 
med Principles , wherein he might have had ſcope 
enough to-have ſported himſelf ter thanmata Dec , 
amongſt the Wonders of God in the Mineral King- 
dom; yet we find/him ever and anon ſo, and ſo nar- 


rowly pent up, as if he had not room to turn him}, 


ſo ſtreight lac'dis the Ariffoletich and Gallenical Phi- 
loſophy in the whole triplicity of Nature. 


.. Pars 
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TT is now high-time, after theunhinging of Dr. 
Y Wirriss Principles, to come to make aſeri- 
Þ. , ous: ſcrutiny into the real. Principles of this 

'  Spaw, andthough have made Animadverſions 
upon all bis five Ingredients, {hewing the inconſo- 
nancy and. jnconſiſtency of them, as he hath laid 
them down, ;yet without any intention or thought 
of ; Rar them, all ; but to hold to thoſe which we 
might find demonſtrable by experiment. 

.2. Far which. intention , .1 went purpoſely to 
Scarbrough, and took along with me ſeveral Liquors 
and Spirits ,, by which, I thought, I might beſt eſſay 
the native in pBents of. the water , I took alſo along 
With me a ſolution of the five Ingredients, according 
to_the Do&ors ſuppolition., each of them beingin 
ſeveral glaſſes , viz. a ſolution of Nitre, Allom, 
Vitriol of Copper,, Vitriol of Iron, and common 
Salt, and defired him , for the evincing the truth of 
his Principles , that he would pleaſe to mix thefe in 
ſuch: a proportion, in a glaſs of freſh water, as might 
reſemble the taſte of the Spaw water, and wool &= 
qually with 'it anſwer the ſame coagulations and fo- 
lutions. -. | 
* 3. So when wecameto the Well,I deſired an eſſay 
might be made of the mixture of thoſe five ſolutions in 
freſh water, totry if we could imitate the Spaw there- 
by ; he told the company that Iexpected from thoſe 
Minerals. which had undergone the fire, to ſee the 
ſame as from thoſe which had not paſſed the fire, 
[ anfwer'd, they were naked and bare ſolutions of 
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fFL 


the Mineral Ingredients, made without any ſtreſs of | 


fire, and theretore might well be taken to make expe- 


F 


riment withall ; when he ſeemingly refus'd it, I 
called for a page of freſh water , and put ſome | 


of each of theſe {0 
diſtin& Ingredient was put in. . _ . ARG, 
Df Eks Victol of Fon mad i (ate very like the 


ſweet Spaw at Apongh ; alittle of the ſolutign 
of Nitreand Salt,, d d not much altes rhe taſte there. 


of ; to which a {olution of Mineral Allom vas ad- k 


ntions ih, taſting ir after each | 


RS: 


ded, which did" iot yet bring it.any thing near the | 


taſte of that Spaw ,: comparing them both together k 
nor (id the addition ;of Vitriol' mend, the | matter ; 
upon this mixture we poured the folition of 'Gauls 

which preſently , upon the account 6f: rhe ſolytion's 

Allom and Vitriol,, became thick and muddy. like 
11k, and became Clear trom rhe ſame, reaſon ,: with 
the addition of fome drops of 'the {ſpirit of Vitriol.. 
not that the ſolution of Nitre 0; Site” contributed 


F 


any thing to this attrimentous cutdlihg, nor yet was 


alone fxom the ſolution of Vitriol, but alſo from the 
ſolution of. Allom, which as to changing colours by 
the addition of Gauls or ſolutjon.theredf, [doth ea 
ly anſwer the ſolution, of Vitriol. © ry 


5. Butto come a little cloſer to the matter, I took 

a little Spaw water in one porrenger , and a little 
ſolution of the Calx of 'Allom in another, upon both 
of which I poured the ſolution of Gauls Gmade in 
fair water and filtred) and forthwith both waters, 
viz.,.the Spaw water, and the water of Allom, be- 
came coloured alike of a deep purple,and from thence 
(having a little more of ſolution of. Gauls added) 
became blackiſh and opacous almoſt like Ink , by 
which I demonſtrated to the Door , what he would 
rot otherwiſe believe, had not his eyes convinced 
| | him, 
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'£. , Paxs. IL 
him ; viz. that a purple colour, and from thence a 
dark opacity, like Ink, might he made from another 
liquor than Vitriol or lron ; to which he ſolely a- 
ſcribes the changing of colours by a Gaul put there- 
into, making' that one ot his demonſtrations, why 
Ironis an Ingredient in the Spaw , which by an occu- 
ler teſtimony | convinced him, that the changing. of 
colour by a Gaul was not any ſufficient evidence, 
that Iron Vitriol muſt needs be an Ingredient thereot, 
becauſe the bare ſolution of the Calx of Allom, 
having nothing of Iron or Vitriol in it , doth give 
exaAly the ſamealteration of colour. 

6. The ſtrength of his Argument for Iron and 
Vitriol being plac'd in this, v:z. that the ſediment 
which falls to the bottom , upon the alteration with 
Gauls ,, which in his book, I take, faith he, to be 
the Iron Mineral with a little touch of the Vitriol ; 
which certainly had been much more proper , it 
he had ſpoke of the Minera of Iron, and left out Vi- 
triol,or of the Vitriol of Iron,and ſo diſcourſed only 
of one, for that both ſhould be there, we have in the 
frſt part denyed., and held inconſiſtent , nor is this 
variation of colour by Gauls a ſufhcient argument of 
the preſence of the Minera of Iron-(though I do not 
deny it to be an Ingredient) ſeeing a ſolution of the 
calcin'd ſtone of Ailomwill do the fame. 

7. But to proceed upon both theſe coloured Lj- 
quors, viz. of the Spaw, and of the ſolution' of 
Allom. by the ſolution of Gavls ; I poured a little 
ſpirit of Vitriol, and preſently by degrees , both of 
them became alike clear again ; the ſpirit of Vitriol 
working upon, and diflo]ving all thoſe ſcattered, looſe 
confus'd atoms ,' which the Gaul ſhiver'd the waters 
into , till they had all become diflolv'd again in the 
body of water, and became as clear as at hrſt. 
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Pars 1l, (40) ; 
$. From whence I inferr'd a further ſimilitude of | 
arts between the Spaw water , and the ſolution of | 
Allom , being wike in their precipitation , and in | 
theic reduction, to clear Liquors again. | 
9. To theſe cleer ſolutions I poured ſome drops of | 
Oleum Tartari per deliquiwms , which cauſed them | 
both to become alike coloured,as deep almoſt as Ink | 
for this Oyl of Tartar precipitates what ever acid 
ſpirits, ſuch as ſpirit of Vitrio), of Salt, &c. diffolve, 
;n | bring clear ſolutions into confus'd poſtures , by ! 
which it appears, that Mineral Bodtes or Salts , may 
by the force of acid Mernſtruums be reſolv'd into ; 
clear Liquors , which Bodies are not therefore cou 
verted into the nature of the MMenſtrunm, and become - 
the fame with it, as Dr. Wittie would have Mezals 
that are diflolv'd in Aqua forts to be converted into | 
the nature of the eAqua fortis., whereas lixivial | 
Saltz evince the contrary ; for either a fixt or volatile | 
Alkali , will preſently precipitate, and make it fall to 
the bottom , wharever acid corrofive Liquors have 
diflolv'd, by which the Meral he thought loſt, would 
once more become the object of his Opricks. 
10. Then upon theſe Muddy Inky Liquors, 1 
py ſome more ſpirit of Vitriol, and clear'd them | 
th again, upon which clear Liquors , I poured 


_ r_ 


. . # _ . | 
ſome volatile ſpirit of Harts-horn , which, as the | 


Oyl of 7artar , made them borh become confus'd 
and Inky. | 

11. By all which it appeared that the ſolution of | 
calcin'd ſtone of Allom , admitted the ſame preci- 
Fitztions and reſolutions with that of the Spaw , by 
actd Liquors and alkalizate Salts. 

12. Then we foured forth' theſe Liquors, and 
rook freſh Sp:2w water , and freth'ſojution of Allom, 
upon both 1 poured ſome Oyl of Tartar per deliqui- 
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(ar) Pars IL. 
wy, which cauſed a whitiſh curdling ſeparation much- 
what alike'in both , which-would again become clear 
by the addition of ſome drops of the ſpirit or Vitriol, 

13. Now the Query is, how comes Oy] of 7ar- 
ter or any lixivial Salt, or volarile ſpirit, to caule this 
ſeparation of parts in all-Mineral-or Mgtalline tolu- 
tions that are made by acid Menſtruums *: Whether 
they do it by coagulating themſelves upon the bodies 
of Minerals and Metals, er» by uniting with the 
Salts of 'the Menſtruums-, and fo thruſting forth 
the other bodies of Minerals or Metals ? |. 

14. For the ſolving of which doubt, we mult firſt 
know that there 'are three ſorts of Salts or Spitits , 
out of which ordinarily Menſtruums are made tor 
the diſſolving of tnoſt bodies commonly diflolvable , 
commonly: difſolvable 1 ſaid becauſe the Liquor Al- 
kaheſt of Paracelſ#s and Helmont, that promuns ens 
ſalium, their'grand Solvent, doth, as Helmonxr faith, 
diflolve all forts of concretes whatever into thetr pri- 
mitive juyces. ' Theſe Salts or Spirits out of which 
common Menſtruums are made , -are either acid, and 
thoſe either naturally ſo, as the Effurine acidity which 
1s tobe found'in yr deny and Vitriol Stones , alſo in 
the ſowr juyces of Herbs and Fruits , amongſt which 
that from Grains or. Wines, 1s moſt eminent , or 
are ſo made from Mineral Salts by force of fire, as 
ſpirit of Vitriol , ſpirit of Nitre, Salt, &c. 

15. Or ſecondly, from Alkalizate Salt, and thoſe 
either fixed ( as Salt of Tartar, Wormwood , 
Broom, or any other vegetable fixed Salt) or vola- 
tile, as ſpirit of Urine, Blood , Harts-horn, or 
the like volatile ſpirit from any vegetable , as Sage , 
Wormwood , and the like , the Alkalizate Saits are 
uſed to diſſolve in water for the extrattion of Braſil, 
Senag, © c. and the volatile ſpirits mixed with a vi- 

nous 


Pars IL (42) | 
nous ſpirit; helps to procure a ſtronger ſolution and} rev? 
—_—_— Frm 7 and Saffron , than ſpiri;} the 
of Wine alone would for the making Elixir Prg,} £00 
prietatis. 7} addi 
16. Or laſtly, Menſtruums are made from yii} i 
nous ſpirits, which is the frequent Menftruum for ex. } ; - 3 
trafting | the ſubtil ſulphurtous Medicinal parts of MY 
many vegetables , though: I have ſeen and made af OT 
fourth ſort of Salt in order to a Menſtruum , which | be « 
was an artificial one, made by the fire., which indeed op 
is a kind of reſult from the three tormer Salts og *. %. 
Menſtruums, and being diffoly'd in water or ſpirit - Þ4 
of Wine , makes. no ebullition , with either alkalt | all 
Zate ſolutions or acid ſpirits. 0-112 8 
17. Now whatever it is that one of the two ff, | lin 
diffolves , 'the other being added precipitates ; if | 10 
any ſolution: or extration be made with alkalizate | 
Salts ior- volatile Spirits, upon the mixing a little | 
acid ſpirits of Vitriol, Allom, Nitre, or the like, | 
a precipitation is-preſently made of the diflolv'd bo. } 
dy ; as for inſtance, in the preparation of the Ma, | © 
giſtery of Chochinee] or other vegetables, as the | 
primary Ingredient for the confe&ion of Alkermes, 
which is made by a deco&ion of the Berries in wa- * ; 
ter, acuated with Oy] of Tartar ; when by this | b 
means. by itrerated. affuſions of more of the ſame © 
Menſtruum all the tinfture is got, upon which filtred | 
] 
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pour. the ſolution of crude Allom , which is alone 
as If ſo much ſpirit of Vitrio] anſwerable was 
poured on, and what the lixivial Salts had diffolv'd, 
the acid precipitates ,; which being waſht both from 
the taſte of Oy! of Tartar and Allom, is the Ma- 

giſtery of Kermes. 
15. Wheretake notice that the ingenious Zuz/fer 
ſaitt, That in the preparation of this Lacca Fle- 
Temnd, 


| : (43) Pans 1 
rentiva , 48 he. cal \Þ, e; ha h got almoſt. double 
eng het reſpettof. the Berries he firſh 
5; theres! 


In hand; thaj which made yp the balk was an 


1 Hiblen from the Menſtruym;, and precipitating 


"SEE LOI Bs 13s OE Pp Ty GtetT epMivtts; - 
"1.9. So. likewiſe in the ſolution; of Minerals or 
Metals , as fer.inſtance in a filtred ſolution of Vii: 
ot made in fair water, into. which.if Oyl of Tartar 
be dropped , there 1s preſently:, as 1 ſaid before, a 


&# 


ay and Jorpieation of the Meralline parts 
Copper: or..Iron, according as the ' Vitriol was 
ade, and wi Colcotaxine parts, there doth 


| allo fall fone of the very ſales. both of the Meaſtru- 


um, 2i.. acid falts..( tor whoſe Gke it is the Metal» 


: 
- 4 
- 


hzate falts., in a5 muckas to make the 


| line parts. appear under a form of a Liquor) and.al- 
| fo of the alkykic | 

| Colcotar 3PPEAT » lngle and ſolitary , there.is.need 
; of 2. qule | 
| tredand evaporateg ;. gives »a-ſediment or neutral falt 


fcatigqn. by waxm.water., which being fil- 
of, the ſame nature; with' that which, is left after the 
evaporation. of the Liquor out of which! the;Metal- 
line parts were ſeparated, viz, a'T artarum Vitriol ds 
nm. -, eira cn" fe 04. 6d 

| 20, By whichit is evident, that when a Mineral 
body is diffolv'd by an Efſarine acid falt , acuating 
2 quantity of yater wherein: the ſolution is made, 
fretting upon, and ſubtillizing all the otherwiſe groſ. 
ſer parts of a Mineral is 194 , grinding them as 
[ may ſay into the. minuteſt particles, that then if 
ſome of the contrary” ſort of ſalt, viz. fixt-or vo- 
Lyle alkalies be poured on, the ſalts immediately 
cloſe. with one another ; but being of different tex- 
tures of f ms (and thence apt to make different ſorts 
of Menſtruums) and ſo of a contrary nature oneto . 
another , fret themſelves into other ſhapes, in which 
fretting 


©as IL > 
fretting they cauſe an hear, and ſenſible or inſenſ! rhe ; 
ble ebullition , according to the intenſeneſs or.re! wat: 
wiſheſs of theſe lioftile falts, in the Duel they thruſt or 1 
forth *the already difſ6Ived Mineral or Meta line fixt: 
dy, which, looſening the ſalts that diffoly'd them, fal! prec 
headiong to the bottom, whilſt the ſalts have turn] Mac 
themſelves into'a; neutrum qaid, and part ate falle 


together with the precipitated body. | 
- 27, So that theſalt: of Tartar immediately reach 
&th the acid fatts of 'the Menſtruum'that hath difl6ly{ 
any Mineral body, :and thereby precipitates an 
lets fall tothe bottoitithe diflolv'd @k , andparte to: 
it 'with ſome of the acid ſalts are carryed along wh} by 
them , which appears becauſe the water wherein th; ac 
_ Mineral precipttitate- body is dulcified/upon evapor;., dil 
tion, gives, as I faid before , the fame things asx} let 
made*trom- the combirting of the two ſalts in the fs te 
perſtagnant water , viz. a Tartqritns Vitriolatum, iC 
-1:2/2; 'Hence it is'thar-Oyl of Tartar being dr jl 
into the Spaw water"makes a whitiſh coagulum or | 
young , becauſe of 'the ſolution of the Minera of | 
ron); \which is diffoly'd in theEffarine acidity , &- 
ther as it paſſeth through Allom ſtones or other pry | 1 
per  Matrixes inthe bowels of the Earth , wherever | 
its found , as to its ſimple primitive elemental acidi- | £ 
ty, it's all one, and therefore by ſome called the } | 
pramum ens of allnatural Minerals, ſolutions , Spas | | 
waers:and falts. - +7 * 
23; For this'Mineral acidity 1s the very ſolvent | 
in the water , which pervading a Minera of Iron, | 
makes a ſlight ſolution of it, and being equally 
contempered- together, makes up the body of the 
Spaw, upon which if ſpirit of Vitriol or any other 
acid Liquor be poured , it makes no alteration in the 
water, becauſe of imilarineſs of parts between 
| the 
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thruf/ or ſpirit of wine, mixed with ſpirit of wine , . bur 
yy fixt and volatile alkalies, vey of a contrary temper, 
n, fal! precipitate whatever Mineral ſolutions the other hath 
ara made ; for an ingenious Friend of mine took.z good 
falla? quantity of the Spaw water , ypon which he pour- 
' * 'F ed ſome lixivium of Tartar , hich, cauſed. a great 
ea} curdling ſeparation of a white matfer , by ſtanding 
olyii a while, a white ſediment fell to the bottom}, :which 
; anſ” when the water'was' poured off , and the reſt dryed 
tt 4 ro powder, became a white and almoſt inſipid calx,, 
wi} by which'it was evident that both the ſalts, viz., the 
1'th; acid falt of the Spaw, and the lixivial falt became 
tz. diffolv'd together inthe reſtagnant water, and only 
ass| let the aluminous calx, which theacidity. of the wa- 
c ſy. | ter had before difloly'd into it ſelf, fall to the bor- 


F4 " 


#s, | tor, and that, without the leaſt perception ejther 
oF | of Vitriol Iron or any other Ingredient, - 
r ie.! | . ' | 160 oh 
a of} * -  "YSE Tas © 


nm 1; me far I afſented to Dr. WiTT1® , wzz5 
ver | that an alluminous alt , from a Mineral aci- 
d. | dity had diflolved a light touch of the Minera of 
the | Iron, and both diffolv'd in the current ſpring of: wa- 
a | ter makes up the Spaw, Iasked him how he would 

' demonſtrate his other three Principles ? and firſt as 
nt | to Vitriol, he aid, that in the.carrtage of the water 
n,| from the ſpring-to remote places ,. there was found 
ly  to'be aloſs of ſpirits'; which he called Vitrioline 
ie ſpirits; firſt, that theſe were Vitrioline ſpirits, and 
er that” they were loſt; remained to be proved ; that 
Ie there. was..an alteration- inthe water by carrying to 
n diſtant places Igranted, but that I told him Toore 
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herided: was from” x Quaſhrion. of parts , which 7 
wooden veſſels might eaſily adinir. of an incipiay 
putrefaftion , whence might really proceed. an "ul 
verlion” of parts ; Which wo ald beget a great-ale. 
ration ih the rextlire of rhe water, not to ſay. why! 
alretation'may be made from oken veſſels, which hy; 
precipitztion may make a great alteration, |... - 
 2.: But an ingenious .perſon being by, asked th 
Dotor ; whether, ſuppole the water - was ſealec w 
m a glaſs bottle hermetically , and fo ery t94! 
retire place, whether it would be altered by carriag 


o 


or to? he anſwered,he thought it would , if fo, tha} 
it was not from any volatility of parts, becauſetk! 
glaſs was ſuppoſed ſealed up , therefore the altergtia: 
of the water , was not fromthe loſs of any rh 
fpitirs , and *conſequently.not from the loſs of the} 
Vitrioline : Bur the foreſgid ingenious perſon, qui 
foracof the Spaw Wwater,into a glaſs pail my and 
it up from the air ; tnto an other glaſs bottle he 
ut of the ſame water , but let 1t ſtandopen the! 
beſt he obſerv'd that though ir was kept until the | 
water ſuffered a little putrefaQtion., did yet-givez * 
tinure toGauls;he tryed another bottle after freq 


Fime maner, which yet did not giyeche tincture as the | 


other did ; but the bottle that it60d open to the air, | 
within two or three days loſt its rin&uring property, | 
forhat rhough we ſho uld grant there are volatile parts 
which take wing inthe air , yet arc they not Vitriol, 
beeauſe though kept in cloſely ſtopt veſſels , yet m | 
time rhey loſe themſelves, which if a body of Vt | 
triol was there, would be permanent , it.is there- 
fore an apporrhea mineralis, whether Vitrioline. or 
Alluminous. * ds 
3- But being he mentions this loſs of Vitrioline 
ſpirits, which by ry1 


agitation of the water (in carrying | 
it 
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+4 it atdiſtance) evaporates, 1 wonder ſeeing thoſe are 
Mx © conſiderable according .to his-own ſuppoſal , ma- 
X king the water a& more lively, why, 1fay, in his 
Nd; experimenting the water he did not ſer upon the diſtil- 
"ale ling of it, and ſaving , by accurately cloſed jvints, 
Wil thoſe Vitrioline ſpirits , that: he might, haye .taſted 
10; them, or by other means have broughtthem upon 


the teſt and examined their nature z but he very civil 
ly , becauſethey are volatile, lets them-go. : 

4. If you view the Doctors tools, by which he 
undertakes to hew out the rudiments of. this Spaw, 
they are indeed very rude, andof alow rank , viz. 
a skeller, a culinary fire, bur.not a word of a glaſs 
Still , which an ingenious: Artiſt ſuppoſing volatile 
ſpirits, would rather have choſen for the fatisfaftion 
of himſelf and the World, he tells us almoſt a won- 
der , viz, that 'when the water was almoſt evapo- 
rated and ſpent, it riſeth -up' in billows making a 
bubling noiſe, like the boiling of Allom in the Mines 
at Whuby, which he might ſee very frequently in 
the evaporations of maſt Mineral, Metalline, nay 
vegetable ſolutions, bur that. it may be itisthe firſt 
he hath ſeen , and therefore excuſable. 

5. 1 arguing with him againſt Vitriol , as being 
inconſiſtent with that of Iron inthe Spaw , told him 
that I apprehended, that if there were any com- 
mon Yitriol in it , would be emetick or vomitive , 
that it had no ſuch operation, conſtant experience 
convinc'd, as alſo anexample he produc'd of a man 
that every morning drank Eighteen Quarts , for 
two weeks together without'any vomiting at all. 

6. But the reaſon he:bluſht not rourge, why; 
though Vitrio] be in the water , yet it thould nor 
vomit , you will wonder ar, it is this, viz. we fre- 
quently give in ovr Cordials, faith he , ſpirit * 

= -"- Vitrio 
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Vitriol'as. alſo to quench thirſt , / but dodhnor at all | 


make the Patient yvorait {fatth the Dofor, 


7.: As if, according to his account, the ſpirits of | - 


Vitriot wete nothing ele but Vitriol itſelf, and then 
indeed; #t- would pekdgood what he faith, that when 
the 'Vitrioline ſpirits: were gone , the Vitriol it ſelf 
would-alſd take wing ; to-which we return'd , that 
the ſptrits -were but one part or element of Vitriol , 
and the cept ' m1ortuns or Coltotar another , and that 
the chief yomitive - property , lay not ſingly and 
diſtintlyzin either of - - theſe , for if the- Colcotar 
ſhould cauſe vomit, yet it 1s becauſe there remains 
Nill ſome ſalts or ſpirits unſeparated , which when 
throughly dulcified', hath nothing near, if art all , 
thar emetick property: it had when the falts were 
joyned to It. La 

8. Copper amongſt -all the Metals, if reſolv'd 
into' a Viridaerrs. or Vitriol by any acid faltis the 
moſt-, -if not the only emetick Metal ( excepting 
Mercury; which although water metallorum, yet is 
reckoned. one of the ſeven', which by «Aqua forts 
or Oyl- of Vitriol ;/ is: brought in to precipitate or 
turbith Mineral, either of which is deſperately eme- 
tick ) I ſay Copper or the Minera of Copper being 
reſoly'd by an acidity becomes emietick , theſe ſalts 
being ſeparated: either by diſtillation , or otherwiſe 
. by a Menſtruum, the Metal or Minera becomgs what 
It was again. 
. 9. Now the Query is, whence the vomitive quality 
of this .cuprous ſolution ſhould proceed ? lr 1s not 
barely dingly from the Sulphiir.of rhat Metal, becauſe 
It being ſeparated from. that! Metal by the Liquor 
Alkaheſt, becomes, as: Helmront ſaith , a ſweet., fixt , 
anodynous - Sulphur, -and therefore quite contrary 
to an emetick property ,, nor is it .alone from the 
Mercurial 
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Mercurial part; becauſe then the ſame would be had 
from Saturn, Jupiter, Luna, &&. inaſmuch as they 
have as great a proportion, if not a greater of Mer. 
exry, than Venms. Now the Saccharum Saturgi, nor 
the Sal Fovss, as fgr as I underſtand, hath any thing 
near ſuch; if at all, Emerick qualities ; and as for the 
Sal Lun, or Salt of Silver, that is chiefly purgative, 


- witneſs the Pllule Lunares. 


10. It is therefore from the Salts preying both up- 
on the mercurfal and ſulphureous parts jointly con{i- 
dered, which together make upſo hoſtile a texture of 
u_ as that they become wholly inimical to nature, 

ming totally refre&ary to the acid ferment of the 
ſtomach , which not admitting ſo tyrannical an Ene- 
fy, gathers all irs Forces together, rallies them, and 
oppoſtth with all its mighr this grand Antagoniſt. 

x I. But redute again this Vitriol into its primitive 
Elements, viz. Sal acidum, & terra Mineralts ſrus 
Colcotar venerms ; or reduce viride erns into the acid 
Salt, and cuprous body; and none of theſe ſingly and 
alone ſhall be Emtetick , for the Spirit of Vinegar,nor 
ſoure Juyce of Grapes,nor the Spirit of Verdigreeſe, 
Is at all yomitive ; nor yet is the Salt of Vittiol of 
Venw, if totally by an artificial Menſtrunm it be 
ſeparated, Emetick , nor is the Spirit of the ſame Vi- 
triol at all yomitive. So that it's very clear, that the 


hoſtile property of vomiting , is Jointly from - the 


commixtion of the MMenſtrunmy, that diflolyes either 
the Minera of Copper, whence the YV:trriolunz cupr: ; 
or of that acidity that coagulates upon the very body 
of Copper, for making of it viride erts, 
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SECT. 3. 


PARS IE 


I. Queried with the Dofor how he came to 
underſtand that Nitre was an Ingredient, and 
that the chief inthe Spaw water , "being as he writes 
the moſt predominant ; his arguments for it were 
twofold, the firſt argument he urged was this, which 
as he thought was grounded upon experiment : 
Take, faith he , the Spew water, into which put ſome 
Gauls , which ſtrikes a colour , then after it hath 
ſtood awhile, give the veſſel a ſhake, and ſomewhat 
like a blackiſh ſediment will fall to the bottom , then 
pour off the clear water , and ſet it upon the fire, 
and in a little tirze there will be a ſeparation of a 
whitiſh cardling matter ; take ir off the fire, and let 
it ſtand to cool,and there will be tound another whiter 
precipitation than before, and pour off the clear 
water again, and this precipitate, ſaith he, taſts ſome- 
what like to Nitre; the clear remaining water being 
boyled up to a dryneſs give the reſt of the Minerals. 
2. To which I replyed , that after the firſt pre- 
cipitation was made, .by the addition of Gauls , the 
the clearly decanted water receiving an alteration 
from the fire, begun to make a ſpontaneous ſeparation 
of part of the contents thereof , which I had no 
other cauſe, from any argument of his, to look upan 
otherwiſe than of the very ſame nature with the ſe- 
diment which remained after the boyling up the reſt 
of the water, as to the taſte of it, which he thought 
was ſomewhat Nitrous, I ſuppoſe might be ſpoke 
In favour of what he would willingly it ſhould have 
taſted, 
3. Many ſolutions may upon the fire give a ſepa- 
Ktlon of parts, which are yet but ot the ſame 
nature 
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rature; with thoſe left after the evaporation or diſtil- 
lation of the Liquor, ſo that this whitiſli ſeparation 
ſvers no diſtin Ingredient from the Spaw water , 
neither doth it. evince any truth in favour of the 
multiplicity of - principles in that water. 

4. His other argument, which indeed is the 
chief he inſiſts upon , is twofold , v:z. firſt from 
the- Nitre , which is frequently found upon the Cliff, 
at 'the botrom whereof the Springs break out, this 
he thinks muſt needs ( becauſe: ſb near the Well 
contribute its afhiſtance to the water , and that whic 
confirms him 1n his judgement , as he imagines, is 
that when the Rain comes it waſhed off this Nitre , 
and after that more ſweats thorough the earth , as he 
ſuppoſeth , and fills the vacancy of the former. 

-- 5. 'To which we anſwer, that it 1s true there is 
Nitre- found along the Cliff near the Well; but 
that this Nitre ſhould contribute any'influence to the 
water, I deny ;: by ſhewing, firſt, that thar Nitre 
is ingendred chiefly from the air,” and next to that , 
that 1t is only ſ{aperfictally ro be found, | 

6. Firſt, that- it is chiefly begotten from the air , 
1s: apparent becauſe it is to be found very plentitully 
on old Walls , either Brick or Free. ſtone , upon the 
Lime in the ſeams of the Walls , eſpecially where 
the Rain comes not, but the air hath free acceſs, for 
otherwiſe the Rain waſheth it off when it comes; 
this is called N:tran murarinum or Nitrum acreumn , 
being a volatile aereal Salt coagulated upon Lime , 
Allom , Stone, or the Mineral Earth of Allom. 

7. Tothe coagulation of which Salt, is required 
a competent body or ſubje& , which may anſwer the 
indication of a Magnet , upon which theſe Nitrous 
particles, floting in the air, ſettle themſelyes, of 
which fort are the forenamed bodies, viz. Lime, 
E 2  Allom, 
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Allom, Stone , Mineral Earth of the ſame, as alſo 
any fixed falr, penetrating the body of an earthen 
Pot, as likewiſe an Efſurine Colcorar , made barren 
of irs imbred ſpirits by force of fire , all whichcen- 
tre upon themſelves, the volatile Nitrous Atoms 
diſperſed in the air. | 

8. So that this Nirre lyeth not in veins of the 
earth as a Mineral ſalt, as Dr. Witte. ſuppoſeth, bur 
is meerly ſuperficial ,* and therefore waſhed away by 
every dalh of Rain , for if a ſojurion were made of 
the ſame Mineral earth where this is found , it is very 
probable we ſhould upon exarnination find nothing 
of Nirrc in it. 

9. The other part of his argument , which he 
thinks is :;zftar emnium, to confirm his opinion of 
Nitre the chief Ingredient , 1s this experiment, vzz, 


that upon the expoling of the Minerals (as hecalls | 
the ſediment left after evaporation.of the water ) | 


ſome while 1n a moiſt and cold atr , that there haye 
been found ſ#:r:es or little Icikles among them, which 


] 


is the form of Nitre, asto the veracity of the ex- 
periment we are not incredulous, but that this ſhould | 


evince the preexiſtence of Nitre in thar ſediment , is 
the thing we contend and very much queſtion. 

Io. For we ſay that the alluminous body left be- 
hind , after evaporation of the water, 1s of the 
ſame nature with the Mineral earth or ſtone of Al- 
lom found upon the Cliff, and ſo the one as well as 
the other becomes equally magnetical , and attra& 
or centre upon themſelves the floting Nitrous partl- 
cles diſperſed abroad in the air ; ſo that it is not the 
raoiſt air that extraverts any preexiſtent nitrous parts 
from the body of the minerals; but the vollatile 
nitrous ſalt fluctuating in the air, ſettles it ſelf upon 
froper magnectical bodies, ameng which, the ſedi- 

ment 
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ment of the Spaw water ( being chiefly an Allumi- 
nous Salt ) is moſt peculiar. 


SECT, 4: 


1.77 Ut that we may the better illuſtrate the truth of 
what we aſſert, viz, That an acid alumenih 
mineral Salt, preying upon , and diflolving - a (light 
touch of the Minera of Iron , gives eflence to this 
Spam, conlider this following Experiment. Take a 
duskiſh yellow Earth, which lyerh much in veins , as 
alſo interſperſedly here and there upon the Clift near 
the Well, which is diſcernable enough in taſte, being 
ſweet and ſtiprick, like Vitriol, or Ailom, or both. 

2. This 1 diflolv'd inſimple diſtill'd Water, and 
Gltred, with which mixing a little powder of Gauls, 
gave an alteration of colour towards a purple, though 
not ſpeedily, which with Spirit of Vitriol became 


. clear again, after the manner of rhe Spaw water. 


3. Lhe ſameclear Solution of this Minera found 
upon the Bank under which the Spaw rans,being mix- 
ed with Oyl of Tartar, gives a white Coag#/uns of 
milky ſeparation, like rhe water of the Spaw it ſelf, 
or the ſolution of Allom , which, with addition of 
Spirit of Vitriol, or aque fortzs, becomes clear, and 
with Oyl of Tartar becomes white, which may be 
again reſtored ro its priſtine Clarity, by adding Spirit 
ot Virtriol, or aq#e forts, &c. > 

4+ The fame Sojution having ſome drops of Spirit 
of Harts-horn mixed therewith, gives a white ſepara- 
rion, and with Spirit of Salt becomes clear again, an- 
> Ho in every particular ro the Spaw water it 
elf. 

5- Some of this clear Solution I diſtill'd in a Glaſs 
retort, until what remained was a bright ſtyriate flo-. 

E 3 {culs 
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ſcule-, increafing the fire ſomewhat more, it came | 


ro be a dry white Salt, of. a ſtiptick allumenous taſte. 


6. The water which was diſtill'd off from this | 
Salt, being ſaved in a glaſs Receiver, whoſe joints | 


was cloſe ſtopped , would not give any alteration of 
colour , either with ſolution of Gauls , or with lix- 
ivium of Tartar ; which argued that :no hererage- 
neous volatile parts of the ſame nature with the Salts, 
came over the helm. | 

7. All which put together , evince no leſs than a 
parity or likeneſs of Principles between that Mineral 
earth , and the Spaw water , for from a parity of 
Principles in an homogeneal procels, reſults a likenek 
of products, ſo that the Spaw is nothing elſe but 


this Efſurine acid Salt in its Mineral earth (:» toro 


ſus Metallico ) being an allumenith terreſtrial Globe, 


diflolv'd in the current Spring of water. 

8. For the ſpecifical difference of all Mineral Salts, 
depend upon theſe three, viz. a Sulphnrious , acid, 
eſlurine ſpirit, water, anda Mineral Glebe ; from 
the. various ſolutions and mixtures of which, ariſe | 
the variety of Mineral Salts , in the bowels of the | 
cant; ©. 

9. Water impregnate with this acid ſulphurious 
ſpirit , diffus'd thorough the occult Meanders of the 
terraqueous Globe , according to the nature of the | 
Mineral Glebe it meets withal , it becomes coagu- | 
lated into ſuch and ſuch a ſalt, for if this acidulated 
water , find a falſuginous Glebe , it becomes coagu- 
lared, 'according to the property of that Glebe, 
together with its connate ok ina ſal marize , which | 
with greater daſhes of water paſſing thorough the | 
ſubtcrraneal channels , becomes diffoly'd and carryed | 
into the Ocean, thence the faltneſs of the Sea, which 
bath its Minera from foffile ſalt, from which _ 

| ſome 
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ſome Springs are fatturate , as the Sulphur Well at 
K narſbrough , &c. 

Io, If the ſulphurious acidulate water meet with 
Nitrous Veins, it coagulates into Nitre, which being 
by other current ſtreams of water difloly'd , very 
probably become the original of intenſely cold 
ſprings, viz. ſuch as Magnus Well, Cockrofs Well, 
&c. which though to touch extremely cold ,* yet by 
an intrinfick ſulphurious warming property , doth 
ſonotably open the pores of ſuch as are bathed therein, 
as that it reſolves the congealed blood and latex, fet- 
tled about the joints and outward parts of the body , 
thence becoming the cauſe of Pains, Aches, Stiffneſs, 
Numbneſs and Lameneſs of the joints , which by 
the penetrating opening virtue of thoſe Nitrous 
ſprings are reſolv'd , and thence a redintegration of 
the glyſlent ferments of the blood and humours , 
which give warmth and motion to all the parts again. 

I 1. If the aforeſaid efſurine water find a Mineral 
Iron bed, it becomes determin'd thereby, either into a 
Vitriol, or becomes the original of moſt acid Spams, 
called Foztes acidult , (harp ſprings, ſuch as Txn- 
bridge, Epſom, Knarſbrough , &c. amongſt which 
this of Scarbrovgh is not the leaſt. 

I2. The ſweet Spaw of Knarſbrough , is but lan- 
guid of Mineral principles , having but a very flight 
touch of rhe Minera of Iron , and hath the effurine 
acidity but in a very remiſs degree, thence it is that 
great quantities muſt be gulped down, before any 
ſenſible operation by purgation. 

13. Asthe Minera of Iron terminates the ſulphu- 
rious acidity into vitrioline ſharp ſprings, ſo in like 
manner the Minera or primum ens of Copper , coa- 
gulates this eſſurine alt into a cuprous Vitriol , and 
that either foſlile to be digged oug of Mines , or t 
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further diffoly'd in a wates ſpring , which by exkas 
ling the moiſture by the Sun, or by boyling ir up 
over a fire, it ſhoots into Vitriol. 'Or laſtly, this 


scidiry is coagulared in Mineral cuprous ſtones, 


which being expos'd to the air , become reſoly'd by 
the falling of Kain water thereon, which after fil. 
tration and boyling up, ſhoot 1n great troughs into 
common Vitrtol. 

14. But it this efſurine ſulphurious water find an 
allumenith Glebe or Rock , it becomes thereby coa« 
gulated into natural Allom, receiving a ſpeciticah 
difference, from that particular Mineral Glebe, 
whereby it becomes ditierent from the other coagw. 
lations of the ſame Mineral acidity , which by fur- 
ther diſſolution in the current of a water ſpring, 
give being to: this of Scarbrongh, and other the like 
Spams, 


Ps CT. F- 


Fo No: whence the great variety of Mineral 


g!ebes ſhould proceed,is a Philoſophical que- 


ry,worthy our moſt choice cenſideration ,. eſpecially | 


ſeeing that from the multiplicity hereof, the ſulphu- 
rious acid ſpirit, becomes determined to this or 
that particular ſpecifical falt of ſal marine, Nitre, 
Vitriol and Allom, © | 

2, For in theſe the Metals are us ſolmtis prijicips v, 
in their primitive juyces , theix Mercuries , though 
volatile, crude, and undigeſted , yet are ſpermatical 
and as ſuch are rhe radical moiſture of Metals , not 
to ſay the Mercury of Philoſophers; theſe are apt 
to be coagulated and maturated 'into Metals , by the 
embryonate Sulphurs,which lurk 5» in:19365T halans 
glebarum metallicaruns, which according, to the 
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purity or impurity of the terreftria} Matrix, and de- 
rees of the graduation. of rhe Sulphurs ,, are deter+ 
mined and ſpecificated in inipertect and:perte&t Me. 
tals ro the completing the =—_ of the: Merallick 
order , belides their middle: Mineralsi,. which are 
in the Road to Metalization. \ | 

3. That all Metals and: Minerals have their inmate 
ſeeds, ſhut up in themſelves, we ſhall not need to 
ſpend time to confirm, i» auro ſerina ſunt anri qaans- 
vis abſtruſa recedunt lengius', feeing that their ſper- 
matick principles, þecome prolifick ſwomore 5 whoſe 
ſeed operating in a eckatle crude Mercury, andan 
embrionate Sulphur, become deducible after the 
manner of a natural geneſis unto their ſtate of ma- 
turation, accord to the proceſs of their concretes 
inthe Vegetable kingdom. | 

4- We may therefore conſider, that as God, the 
priginal Founder of all beings , hath implantedin 
the: ſuperficies of the earth, that great variety of 
vegetable ſeeds, whence the diverſity of Plants, not 
only ſprung up at firſt , bur by rheir ſeminal begin- 
ings,or ſomewhat analogous thereto , have continued 
to propagate themſelves in rheir ſpecies. 

5. Every Vegetable at its proper ſeaſon by the in. 
Nigation of the heavenly influences, having its ſemi- 
_ ſer at work, in which it hath its own ſpecifick 
faber, or (if I may ſo call it) Archeus, which by 
its innate plaſtick power , begins to hew forth it ſelf 
a body, out of the elementary principle of water, 
ſhaping ir ſelf in ſtalk , branches, leaves, flowers, 
ſeeds and fruits, according to the platform laid in' the 
feminal beginings thereof , every Plant in its kind , 
ro the great and wonderful variety , which weſee- 
upon the face of the earth , ſo that preſentem.refert , 
qnalibet berba Denm. y Sh” ; 
q | 6. S0 
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6. So inlike manner the inviſible Divine Power }: | 


hath according to his own bezeplacit , diſperſed va- 
riety of Mineral and Metaline ſeeds in hidden pla- 
ces of the opake body of the earth , whence indeed 
the great and manifold difference of Mineral Glebes 
or Earths, which Mineral ſeeds, as well as all others, 
whether vegetable or animal , are indemonſtrable a 


pr4074 , taking at firſt their immediate beginings trom 


the very boſom of the Eternal Being. 
7. And therefore only demonſieniile tO us 4 poſte- 
riors, viz, to our common ſenſe, by appearing in 
a viſible garb upon the Stage of the World. Now 
theſe diſperſed Mineral Seminaries , wherewith {e- 
veral parcels of earth become impregnate , being ſet 
at work by the primitive fiat , whichis the ſame to 
this day asever, in their begining to ſhape bodies for 
their ideal eſſences ro become manifeſt in, formto 
themſelves a Mercurial volatile juyce, and an em- 
brionate Sulphur , as the materia proxima & prima 
ro Metalization. : | 
8. With theſe two proximate principles , the Mi- 
neral Archeal faber operates , ripens the elemental 
crudities, and in a linear proceſs puts on a tinure 
and weight, and at length terminates in the coagu- 
lation of a perfe& Metal , ſpecificated according to 
the form of the innate fed - for the ripening coa- 
Sulating fire of the embrionate Sulphur, is as the 
Sol terre (1d quodeſs inferius , eſt ſicut quod eſt ſupe- 
714 ) which kills the Python , viz, exiccates and 
maturates the radical Mercurial moiſture , and ter- 
minates it in a Metalick ſpecies : But I digreſs , this 
being more fit for a Philoſophick . diſcourſe upon 
another ſubje&. 6 th 
9. We ſay therefore that theſe Mineral Glebes , 
have ſor the moſtpart a Mercury and a Sulphur 
| ſolnt us 
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ſolst is prixcipsis,and both difſolvable in an eflurinefale- 
for ſalts are the keys that unlock theMineralKingdom. 

[Theſe are thoſe Menſtrual Salts which teach Mine. 
rals and Metals how to diflolve in water, by breaking 
them in minime, and thereby how to communicate 
their medicinal virtues for the health of mans body. 

10. Here the Chymiſtry of nature is moſt admj- 
rable , which by its own peculiar Menſtruums ex- 
tracts the eſſential innate virtues of Mineral Glebes, 
and that by an intrinlick inviſible fire in the digeſting 
veſſels of the earth, yea and by the help of Art , 
ſupplying the difficulties or Nature, by frequent 
ſolutions and coagularions , may yer further graduate 
theſe mineral virtues into more r.ovie Arcana's, whoſe 
efſential rin&tures may the better penetrate the vital 
ferments of the 'Microcoim. 

I 1. But how this Sulphurions eflurine Salt , be- 
comes determined and {pecthcated , according to the 
difference of the Mineral Giebes it meets with, into 
this or rhat foſfile Salt or Mineral mixture, may per- 
haps not unaptly be repreſented , by this following 
bor wha ; as ſuppoſe ſeveral colours and ſalts placed ar 

a diſtance, one trom another upon a large Marble, 
and common ſimple water. is convey'd to each ot 
theſe, this water though the ſame to all ; yet as it 
comes to every of them , it becomes differently tin- 

Ged and taſted , according to the colour and taſte 
of thoſe parcels it meets with. 

I2. So this eflurine Sulphurous Spirit , meeting 
With variety of Mineral Earths , though the ſame in 
it ſelf to every one , yet becomes altered and tinu- 
red according to the ditferent property of the Mineral 
Earth, and that according to the degree of Sulphur, 
matvrating the crude Mercurial juyce. 


Now to confirm this our Thel1s, we muſt aflume 
: theſe 
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theſe two conſiderations, firſt , that all the various 
ſpecificated Mineral Salts, as Allom, Vitriol, Nitre, 
&c. have aliquid commune , ſomething in common 
amongſt themſelves ; and ſecondly, that thereby all 
theſe Salts become tranſmutable one into another. 

I 3. For the firſt, that they have ſomething in com- 
mon among themſelves, belides confirmation by our 
previous diſcourſe , is yet further demonſtrable by 
matter of fa& upon our ſecond conſideration , viz, 
the tranſmurability of one ſalt into another, by the 
Chymical Art we can out of ſal marine or the ſpi- 
rit thereof make a Vitriol of Iron or Copper, and 
by diſſolving Quickſilver in Oyl of Vitriol , accor- 
ding to what i$done in making tarbith Mineral , as 
ſuppoſe four Ounces of Oyl of Vitriol to one of 
Mercury , after the phlegm is evaporated and diſtil- 
led, that there remains a white precipitate , which 
edulcorated by waſhing | a Citrine powder, and 
being revived (as by diſtilling it from pot-aſhes | 
may) gives the {ame weight of current Quicklilver 
as It was at firſt: This water which is impregnate 
with the Vitrioline Salts, by being boyled up gives 
atrue Allom , here Vitriol ſalts are tranſmuted into 
an allumeni(h ſalt , and that without the addition of 
any thing but Quick(ilver , which is again totally 
ſeparable, and yet falts by the very odour of the 
Mercury is turn'd into an Allom. 

14. Andnot only Oyl of Vitrio] with Mercury, 
but alſo Oyl of Vitrio| with common ſal marine 
gives Alumen ; for if you put Oyl of Vitriol , as 
we ſometimes have done upon common falt , and di- 
fil it in a glaſs body orretort, witha gentle heat , 
you will find a very volatile ſpirit of {alt will come 
over the helm, which will fume exceedingly , the 
cap#t mort , or remaining falt being diſſolved, gives 
a {alt exaGtly reſembling Allom, . 15. Alſo 
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15; Alſo Allom in its Miners expoſedto the air » 
is as a Magnet to Nitre , attr and centring if 
n it ſelf, and common falt is in the body of Nitre, 
us you ſeea relation or circulation of falts one into 
another ; and all this , becauſe they have in their 
Centre that one common Eflurine ſpirit of ſalr,which 
according to various alterations in Mineral beds ad- 
mits of different coagulations. | 
16. In ſhort, by way of recapitulation, it is thus, 
the Effurine acid falt, having in its ſolution got a 
flight touch of a Vein or Minera of Iron, and paſ- 
ling through a Rocky Mineral Glebe of Allom (of 
which along the ſhore of Scarbrowgh and Whitby is 
found great plenty) becomes more ſpecificated in an 
allumenous than any other ſalt, with which the water 
of the Quick-ſpring (which breaks forth at the foot 
of the Rock) 1s impregnate, which makes that Foun- 
tain, viz. the Spaw, we diſcourſe of. 


SECT 7. 


I. Him: thus run through the eſſential princi- 

ples of this ſpring , which make up this bo- 
dy of Mineral water , which isſofrequently (and 
that for the moſt part, not without the expeRed ſuc- 
cſs) drunk for the health of mens bodies, I'think 
it not impertinent to ſpeak ſomewhat of its virtues , 
and that the rather becauſe Dr. #:::ie gave forth, as 
I was inform'd, that I endeyoured to detame the Spa, 
1n that I held it to be anallumenous Spring. 

2. Lethim therefore and the World know , that 
in the Eflurine ſalt of Allom , as noble medicinal 
virtues are to be found, as in any other Mineral 
ſpecificated ſalt whatgyer , for this {alt in its promnne 

ens 
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ens is volatile, and therefore exquiſitly penetrative } | 


forcing its paſſage, thorough- the otherwiſe obſtruted 
Meanders of the bowels, notably opening the ob- 
ſrufions of | the parts , and thereby reſtoring the 
bloed , andother peculiar ſpirituous juyces of the 
entu wervoſum, to their primitive fermental vigor. 
3- For the berter underſtanding of which, we are 
to conlider , firſt, the natural termental digeſtions 
of the body , next to that the depravations thereof , 
by excrementitious parts ; and- thirdly the Diſeaſes 
thence. depending ; and laſtly , the reſtoration of 
theſe digeſtions, by removing the -interrupring ob- 
ſtacles and redintegration of the blood and humours; 
4+ Firſt by the digeſtive fermenrs of the body, 
Imeanſach alterative juyces as are ab or:9zxe implan- 
ted in ſuch various principal parts, as are adapted 
for the tranſttinting of the nutritive juyce of all:.ali-: 
ment, from one conſiſtence , colour, and taſte, into' 
another , untill it hath run the whole circuit of a]. 
terations , giving a proportionable nouriſhment to 
every part , for growth of children in the way to 
maturity , and for the ſupplying rhe deficiences con- 
tracted, by conſtant tranſpiration in adult perſons. 


5- Theſe ferments are (as the ingenious Helmont = 


fath) tranſmntationuw parentes & 4a priors tnde- 
wonſtrabiles , the authors of all tranſmutations , and 
cannet be demonſtrated by any thing before them, 
becauſe they are primitively inſerted ab ort#, and ſo 
become radical principles. | 

6. That of the ſtomach is certainly ſuch a one 
as 1s ſcarſely to be parallel'd in reram vatura , ex- 


cepting the prodigious effects Helmont tells us of the 


grand Liquor Alkaheſt, which makes every concrete 
Fatiſcere in ſuam primans materiam , reſolving them 
to their primitive juyces.” This acid ferment of 
the 
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the ſtomach is fo powerful , as no other extraneons 
acidity in the World ,-can (if in its native vigor) 
reſolve the hardeſt of aliments into a milky juyce, 
and tranſmute ſeveral ſorts of food, as Beet, Mut. 
ton , Veal, &c. taken at the ſame time into.one | 
ſimilar crezzor , which no other ':cidity ( we-yet | 
know of) can do, though aſliſted by as equal adige- | 
ſtive heat , as we can imagine to be in the ſtomach 
or the parts adjacent. | 

7. 1ihall not enter upon a large diſcourſe of the 
Ferments, being notably and fully diſcuſs'd, both by 
the noble Helmort , and the ingenious Dr. wills , 
I hall only afſume ſo much of that Doctrine as to 
Iluſtrate what I intend, v:z. that theſe vital ferments 
being ſtrong and vigorous make ſuch alterations , 
ſeparations, depurations, exaltations and affimila- 
tions of the nutritive juyce, as are convenient for 
health and the common fun&tions of life. | 

8. Butif they become alienated anddepraved, by 
excrementitious parts , accumulated through the in- 
ormities of living , as by exceſs of meats or drinks, 
which burden by out-proportioning the digeſtions, 
as alſo by food which agrees not with the ferment of 
the ſtomach , as alſo by unſeaſonable exerciles, -and 
by paſſions of the mind; all which together with 
the inclemency of the air, &c. haye ſuch an influ- | 


——_—— 
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ence upon this and other parts of the body , as that 
by perverting the ferment , or precipitating the fer- 
mented mals, doth ſo alter the function thereof, as 
that thereby no ſmall foundation is laid for the mul- 
tiplicity of Diſeaſes, both acute and chronical , but 
eſpecially chronical, whoſe deep roots are moſt 
what inſerted in the ſeminals of the depraved fermens 
of the ſtomach. 

9. The Diſcaſes thence proceeding , are generaſ'y 

T 
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the Scurvy , Droplie, Aſthma ; Vertigo ; Nauſea | 


tings , Vomitings, Diarchea's, and ſometimes Dy. 
ſemeeties , &&c. all which , though when in theirfull 
Nate of ſymptomes and products, indicate a vitiating 
of other ferments of rhe body , and appear in other 
parts, yet.have their beginings from the perverſions 
of -the ftomachical ferment. 

10. For no ſooner 1s the ferment of rhe ſtomach 
vitiated, by the foreſaid or any other occaſional 
canſe, butthe nutritive juyce receives ſuch different 
altcrations (according to the degree of the error of 
the ferment ) from what it ſhould be , as that either 
the crudeneſs or over acidneſs of the chile whilſt ya 
in the ſtomach, lays the begining of the ſeminaries 
of the foreſaid Diſeaſes, which being tranſmitted 
thus raw , or too pontick into the other digeſtions, 
draw them likewiſe into conſent, and fo vitiate one 
digeſtion after another , until the Diſeaſes appearin 
their full dimenſion and latitude of ſymptomes. 

11. Now if the ferments become debilitated by 
the accumulation of excremental impurities, which in 
perſons-of- weak conſtirutioris in tra&t of time, more 
eafily happen, than the alimental juyce proves not 
well diflolved and digeſted, which paſſing the firſt 
digeſtion thus crude, either before its tranſit through 


_ the prlpras, cauſeth a flats, then a Nauſeating Vo- | 
miring or .Pain of the Stomach , a Vertigo , or | 


lays the foundation of a Feaver , either continual or 
intermitting ; if it paſs the pz/oras , it vitiates the 
ſecond digeſtion in the inteſtines, and thence Worms, 
Jaundice , ObſtruRions of the Miſentery, &c. 

12, If this vitiated juyce paſs thus uncorredted 
fromthe thorzical vefſels , into the vena cava, and 
ſo into the heart, which I ſuppoſe ro be the third dli- 
geſtion , taking the ſecond and third of Helmont's 
digeſtions 


ge 
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digeſtions .ta be. but. one ; whichys done in the inre- 
fines and ladeal. veſſels : The third!, to begin with 
fanguification ,; 242. when the thyle hath paſſed the 


| Necond digeſtion in the inteſtines,, and there receives 


a further depuration and fepararion into a more rex 
fined milky juyce, whoſereceptacle are the Sends 
les of the Meſentery , and the. Lumbazes is further 
carryed by the thoracical veſſels into the jugular veins, 
and there meeting with the blood, 1s daſht:with a 
rubicund colour, and carrycd ito the ventricles of 
the heart , and there undergoes the third ferment, 
where it 1s elaborated into vital blaod. I fay if, the 
foreſaid vitiated juyce, come thug faw into this third 
digeſtion it terminates in Fevers both continual and 
intermittent. | | 
I 3. For the (otlierwiſe) nutritive juyce; comi 

ſo indigeſted to the vital ferment of the heart, which 
is not able to maſtet it , or make any good arterial 


blood, ſubverts the vital digeſtion thereof , rouſeth 


up a ſpurious febrile fermentation, and inteſtine com- 
motion of the blood ; hence the burning heat in 
Fevers ; and coming from an impure digeſtion in the 
ſtomach , whoſe footſteps it yet retains, thence the 
great thirſt, and from the ſame , yet further vitiating 
the other digeſtions of the genus vervoſuns (whicta 
is the Minera of animal Spirits) proceeds Frenzies , 
Deliciums ,.. &'c. and therefore according to the de- 
grees of this yitiated juyce, and eabuly of 
the intenſe ' or remiſs diſturbance of this vital ferment 
it cauſcth the paroxylſines of intermiting Fevers, to 
come ſooner and later , thence the variety of Quo- 
tidian , Tertian ; double Tertian, Quirtan Agues, 


| FE. 


14. Jf this depraved juyce arrive at the ſuccus 


rake 
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rake to be the fourth digeſtion, or depuration of | 
nutritive juyce, in its road to abſolving the fun&tion | 
of ſenſe and motion , thence a perturbation of choſe | 
animal Spirits, an inverſion of their natural cr«f , 
whence Lethargies, Epileplies, Apoplexies,Convulli. | 
ons,Spaſms, &c. all which depend upon the deprava- 
tion of the ſpermatick juyce of the genm nervoſum, 
--T5. Butif itreach to, or bedepraved,by the fifth 
or laſt digeſtion , viz. the aſſimilative terment of 
the ſolid parts of the body : thence Abſceſſus , A- 
pofthumartons , Fiſtula's, Ulcers , Tumors , Pru- 
rigoes, &c. all which depend upon the vitiating of 
the'ultimare digeſtion in the habit of the body. 

16. I look upon the alimental juyce in irs way ta 
nutrition , to undergoe many alterations from ſpe- 
cifical ferments, placed in ditterent parts of the body, 
to ſuffer. many ſeparations , and to paſs through mz- | 
ny Colanders or Streiners, where 1t is percolated 
and depurated , each ferment after other (while a 
ſymmetrie in the cxconomy of parts) inricheth it 
with new and more balſamick tinures , enlivens it 
with more elaborate ſpirituous particles, adapted for 
the clarity of ſenſual fun&tions , as a more depurate 
diaphanous vehicle for the ſoul to at in. 

17. I fay theſe Spirits (which are almoſt the ul- 
timate reſult of all the digeſtions) have their conſti- 
tution and daily ſupply , fromthe ſucculent parts of 
the altment , which paſſeth various fermentations , 
and are at laſt fabricated out of the pureſt parts there- 


_———_— 


of , according therefore as the vigour of theſe fer- | 


ments are, and the depurations of the nutritive juyce 
more or leſs : ſo are theſe Spirits in their Cralis more | 
pure and ſerene , or dull and opake , whence the ſoul 
Which ſees and aQts by theſe organical Spirits, either | 
becomes lightſome and cheerful in the outward _ | 
an 
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and: portals of the external ſenſes , thence the ſan- 

ine and colerick. complexion. Or becomes dark, 
dull, and heavy , and as it were incarcerated in the 
dungeons of the ſenſes and ſenſual fancy , the clou- 
dineſs of thoſe Spirits darkens the ſoul , and makes 
up the melancholy complexion , which with a little 
variation makes the phlegmatick. | 

18. 1 look upon the Spleen and the ferment there- 


of, to contribute very much to the Cralis of theſe 


Spirits ; for if the. fexment there6f be deprav'd, 6 
as a due ſepdfarion of the blood is not made (which 
yet ought to be) and that which ſhould be ſeparated 
is yer retained : thence obſtruQtions in the very pa- 
renchym of that bowel , a darkning and cloudineſs of 
the Spirits, a melancholy vaporous ſteam ſoyls the 
channels of the animal Spirits , and obſcures the fun- 
ion of thoſe nimble agents , inverts their order , 
breaks their ranks, and brings aſad caraſtrophe upon 

the animal powers. "5 
19. The ſoul while in the body hath theſe airy 
Spirits for its Vehicle, having thereby an influence 
upon all and every part, is ffot determined to any 
particulat ptate, neither ifi the glandula pineal of 
the brain according to De: Cartes, nor yet in the 
membranous tunicles of the ſtomach , according to 
Helmont , though] do not deny but inthe one it may 
have its peculiar reſiding place for the regulating the 
culinary digeſtions, and in the other 1ts turret to 
take in the ſenſible imprefſions from outward objedts, 
to look about itthrough the caſements of the ſenſes, 
yet is effentially in every part: and where ever'it 
finds any hoſtile enemy , which impugneth the rex- 
tire of thoſe Spirits, there the ſenlitive ſoul ( by 
which I mean the vital and animal Spirits, which yet 
ate hut one ; and that the Vehicle of the immortal 
” 1 Sonl) 
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Soul) aQts ad nutums , rallies up all its forces , in | 
counters the Diſeaſe , and at length , ſs vires ferent , | 


plucks out the morbid thorn, and all is well again. 
20. So that all thedigeſtions and ferments , the 


ſeparations and depurations thereunto belonging , | 


are but to prepare and ſoelaborate the nutritive juyce, 
as thence a continual ſupply may come in for the pre- 
ſervation of theſe animal Spirits, the Vehicle of the 
ſoul, whoſe different Craſes make different com- 


plextons, and whoſe different alterations , by vart- | 
ous depravations of intermediate ferments , cauſe | 


no ſmall offipring of Diſeaſes. 
21, Now as the crudity of the alimental juyce, 


firſt made ſo, for want of a due fermentation inthe | 


ſtomach , and paſſing on uncorrected from one di- 
geſtion to another , lays the foundation (as I ſaid) 
of ſeveral Diſeaſes : ſo 1n like manner the over acid- 


neſs or ſpurious ponticity of the ſtomachica] ferment | 


(which 1s alſo a depravation of the ferment thereof ) 
gives begining to ſeveral other Diſcaſes. 

22. For though the genuine ferment of the ſto- 
mach,” be ſpecifically acid ; and as ſuch, doth ſo tem- 
per , diflolve and equally mix the meat and drink 
wetake , asto bring it to a chyliferous cremor , and 
that as a neceſſary preparation to the ſucceeding di- 
geſtions : yet if it become too exorbitant, even while 
in the ſtomach working up to the upper mouth there- 
of, cauſeth Cardialgja's, Heart-burnings , and ſowr 
belchings. That a ſpurious acidity is the cauſe thereof, 
appears by their Cure , which 1s done by ſuch things 
as have power to correct , by diluting and ſweetni 
ſach ſuperfluous acidities , viz. by any fixed falt of 
Vegetables, or any concretes which contein a fixt 
Alkali in them , as Crabs Eyes, Corals, Pearl, &c, 

23+ This ſpurious acidity tranſmitted into other 

digeſtions 
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digeſtions; cauſe other Diſeaſes | extra ſuos lares , 
faith Helwont , is alienam meſſem tranſmiſſa, evadic 
hoſtile vents & arteris, &c. for if it be ſent into the 
ſecond digeſtion, it cauſcth ſometimes the Colick , 


 Gripings, Iiack Paſſion, with Spaſms, and Con- 
wall 


ve motions of the Guts : and ſomettmes from an 
acid flats or ſowrilh gas , fretting upon the ſperma- 
tick parts of the inteſtines , cauſeth Gripings , Di- 
ſenteries, which grating upon the tender tunicles there- 
of, liquates the blood trom them , and the adjacent 
parts, at every tormenting liquation puts nature 
upon the rack , makes the tender parts confeſs their 
weakneſs to ſo powerful a fretting agent. 

24. Where by the way take notice , that in a 
complete digeſtion of the ſtomach , where there is 
no more than a proportionable acidity , the cremor 
comes ſomewhat acidulate to the ſecond digeſtion , 
which by the ferment of thoſe parts, is tran{muted 
into another taſte, viz. as Helmont faith, it be- 
comes of a ſaline taſte , I ſay though it come ſome- 
what acidulate , yet is conquerable by the ferment of 
the next digeſtion, ſo'that unleſs the acidity be beyogd 
the natural proportion , it cauſeth no alteration as to 
the foreſaid Diſcaſes. 

25. If this exorbitant acidity be carryed to the 
third digeſtion in the heart , it becomes hoſtile to the 
arteries, ſubverts the Craſis of the blood, by al- 
tering the ſweet balſamick ſoft natural temper there- 
of, impreſſing an auſtere ſowre property : ſome- 
times cauſeth Fevers , but moſtwhart lays the founda- 
tion of a depraved ſcorbutick ferment , by perver- 
ting the ſweet temperature of the blood , inclining it 
to a ſowr fltiſhneſs , which precipitating the balſa- 
mick parts , and giving fluidity to the faltith and ſul- 
phureous parts of the blood, in the ſame ſowriſh 
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roperty, hindeps the natural fermentation of the 


lood, and jn lieuthereof begets this ſcorbutick fer- 


ent. 

F 26, This pervertion of the genuine ferment of 
the blood, proves a remora to its circulation, ma- 
king it at ſometimes to reſtagnate, in ſome of the 
arterial or vena] chanels in ſome parts of the body : 
where coagulating , cauſeth Tumours , Impoſthu- 
mations, inward Ulcers, Pains, becomes a thorn 
in thoſe parts, which pricketh (if I may a ſay) 
the Archeus, incenſeth the Spirits, inflames 
the parts, brings on a Fever , which, if mortal, 
hurrtes all out of doors. ...- - - 


27. The ſcorbutick ferment prevaiting, by de- | 


grees ſpreads it ſelf, by _— one digeſtion after 
another , until it appear clad in all its colours , bran- 
ched forth in all jts {ymptomes and produtts, which 
are various , ſometimes in one dreſs, ſometingez in 
another , viz. in erratick Pains , Dulneſs and Hea- 
vineſs of Spiritz, Tumors, Ulcers of many ſorts , 
Spots , Looſeneſs of the Teeth , Soreneſs of the 
Gooms , Foulneſs of the «kin by Botches, Rough- 
neſs and other impurities of the outward parts. 

For the blood is ſo corrupted by the vitiating fer- 
ment of the Scurvy ,-- as that it conſtantly breaths 
forth , ſtaining Appoxrhea's or impure teams, which 
miaking their egreſs through zke pores of the skin, 
are, by obſtructions they find there, coagulated 
upon the outward parts, and ſo make Spots, Botches, 
Foulneſs , Roughneſs (as if nettled) and other im- 
pprities of the skin, 

I cannot otherwiſe, at leaſt not better , eompare 
the skin of mans body, in theſe and ſuch like foul 
Diſeaſes , than to a tranſparent glaſs; which if the 
ſteams , riſing from a ſpurious termentation of the 


blood 
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blood and humours , become too 'groſs to be per- 
vious to the pores thereof, then they condenſe along 
the ſides , begeting Spots , Stains , toul Damps , 
&c. analogical to the dampy miſts of the Scuryy , 
which if it were poſſible to cover the body oyer 
with tranſparent, white glaſs , we might ealily diſco- 
ver the impure miſts and dark ſteams, ariſing from, 
the baſtardly fermentation of the blood, in Scurvies, 
venereal Diſeaſes , malignant Fevers, Plague, &c. 
which if the interception of the circulation of the 
air (that neceſſary bellows of Life) would not pre- 
vent the ſucceſsfulneſs of rhe experiment of 'glaſs-Re- 
ceivers, we might diſcern very Gram and unthought-' 
of Apporrhea's, cy miſts , impure ſteams, cir- 
culare within the atmoſphere of the aforeſaid diſeaſed 
bodies, perhaps not much unlike thoſe foggy miſts , 
cloudy vapours , and tempeſtuous confuſions, which 
frequently happen within the Orb of the Earths at- 
moſphere , which gives that frequent change of wea- 
ther in the Macrocoſm, as theſe cauſe alterations in 
the Microcoſm. | 

Theſe vaporous ſteams ariſing from the blood of 
perſons infeted with the foreſaid Diſeaſes, are not 
{imple diſtillations, or meer evaporations of the 
blood , for then neither our glaſs-Receivers, or our 
$kins would condenſe or percolate any other than 
fair ſimple water , which would cauſe neither Spots 
nor Stains : but the ſteams of ſpurious fermenting 
blood is quite otherwiſe , for here nature endevours 
an ang/yias of the morbid matter, in the reſolution 
whereof , it carrys of vapore tenws, the very ſemi- 
nal Miaſmes, equivolent (according to their propor- 
tion) to the relias thereof, ſtrugling in the cha- 
nels of the blood ;, for we ſee in all fermentations a 
ſeparation of fome terrene feces to the lides of the 

| F 4 veſlds, _ 
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veſſels, alſo of an incoercible flat 


ciples in the fefmenting Liquor. . fin i 
 Whence firſt we ſee the reaſon of the infeRioul- 
nefs of the forctaid Dilſcaſes ; for in ſuch ſpurious 


fermentations nature attempts a reſolution and ſepa-. 


now what bodies come within the orb of their aQi- 


7 


4 


nant Fevers , eſpecially the Plagye,. _ ©. Be 
Whence alfo we ſee the reaſon why ſome precious 
ſtones, worn in Rings or otherwiſe , per modune 
L ; i. Lys | yY k F : 3 
appenſorum , will ſufter a loſs in their oriental ſplen-. 
dor and brightneſs. , when near ſuch bodies as:have 
theſe ſoyling, ſteams ariſe fromtheir fermental impu- 
rities,,. 9:2. in ſuch bodies as have. the SmallPox , 
malignant Fevers , Plague., yea'fometimes 1h, ſuch 
as have the French Diſeaſe and Scurvy in an high de- 
gree ,, whence the Saphir or the Hyacinth , being ſo 
held to a pained Member in ſuſpicion of the Plague, 


infeted body , as we ſee moſt frequently in malig- 


as * 


5, Which carries. | 
along with it ſome light toucks of the radical prin- 


F 
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as that it _refleQs the light upon. the affeQed part; 
doth ſo. colleft and concentre thoſe malignane ſteamy 
which ariſe from the infefted blood, as that.jn a ve- 
ry ſmall time (if the party be really, infeghad). ic 
makes the part grow wan and [þlack, and becomes: 
the infallible indication of the Plague, by whizh, 
afterward, as Helmont ſaith, the viru as through 
a tube or chimney is driven forth ; that a piece of 
red Coral ſhould grow pale upon the touching, of an 
hyſterical -(or 1, rather think menſtrual) ' woman is 
from the. ſame cauſe z for upon. .the. regurgitation 
of the menſtrues there . happens 3n ,extrordinary 
defedation of the. blood,  whuch by a kind of. viru- 
lent fermentation,, ſets the .blood into a venemous. 
ſteaming , which,oftentimes is ſo powerful, as it not 
caly fol the. external. parts., butalſo paſleth forth , 
and meeting with any trannſparent or retletting glaſs, 
or Gem ſtains them, which js not ſo much from the 
breath of a; menſtruous: woman ,, as from other 
ſkeams which paſs through the pores of the body 
round, but eſpecially at the portals of the eyes. - . 

. In like manner appears the reaſon of the. Eveſtruns 
vite, bene wel malc effefte.,. for amongſt precious 
ſtones, ſome are. ge. conaragh others opake ,.. as 
Coral, Cornelian, Turcois,. -Jaſpis, &'c. þut. in 
pellucids, as Helmont ſaith, that Eveſtrumgitere- 
verberartes it ſelf , for as-he ſaith., gaudet vita ſpecnlo 
lucido reflefti , and: therefore. he looks npon Gems 
as opake well poliſhed /_arery | PP 
And ſeeing, as he further. ajth,, that ſomething 
doth conſtantly.:and neceſſarily. breath through the 
pores. of our, bodies, Which participates with life it 
ſelf, and a&ts within the ſphere of its orb ; and this 
in the moſt ſound bodies, which if it find a polite 
body, refleRs it ſelf therein in the manner of a 
| MO Ig I EY "gab, 
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glaſs ; and hence it is that many periapta become | 
effe&ual ,, by being ſuch polite bodies, wherein the 
eveſirum vita reflects it elf 17 modam ſpeculi, and | 


from this very root ariſeth moſt of the arcane [ympa- 
thetica ; yea and from this original by figmental ad+ 
ditions came the Ganmahe» and Talts maxica of the 
Arubians , from whom Paracelſus was taught that 


ſort- 'of Magical DoQrine, wiz. his' eArchidoxis 


Magiea, Fc. 

28, This Dyſeraſis ſanguints is not only compa- 
tible to. the Scurvy , but alſo to other chronick 
Diſeaſes, as the Quartan Ague and the Droplie , in 
both which, the peculiar natural ferment of the blood 
is much vitiated ; in the firſt of which , the blood 
loling its native balſamick ſweetneſs , becomes acid 
and pontick , even in an high meaſure; thence the 
great difficul 
eucralia : 1n the latter, the blood becomes too much 
diluted, drowning its rubicund balſamick tin&ure, 
in a watery deluge , having the latex regurgitated 
In too great a proportion into the veſlels of the blood 
or other receptacles, from an obſtrution in the 
veins, which ſhould ( if well diſpoſed ) ſeparate 
from the blood an urinous latex , and by other more 
abbreviate paſſages berwixt the ſtomach and it, a 
great deal of the 0 eon parts taken jn : but being 
obſtructed makes both regurgitate , the one into the 
veſſels of the blood , thereby vitiating its ferment 
by too great a dilution, which in the habit of the 
body cauſeth an Anaſarcoſis, and the other in the 
cavities of the abdomen , berween the omentur and 
prritonenm ſwelling the belly cauſeth the Hydrops , 
which with a lates extending the membranous parts , 
begets a Tympany. 

29, But if this ſpurious acidity reach the fourth 
digeſtion, 


of its redintegration to its former 
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digeſtion , where the animal ſpirits are fabricated , 
and there afflj& the gens nervoſum , it cauſeth, by 
vitiating the ferment, ſcorbutick Palſies, Apoplex- 
ies, Spaſms , Convullions , and Cephalalgia's, 
which prove inveterate , and ſometimes Epileplies ; 
yet commonly this hoſtile acidity as ſolitary 1s not 
ſufficient to beget theſe ſcorbutick Apoplexies, Pal- 
ſies and Epileplies : but alſo hath quid cadaveroſun 
ſpirituale , and therefore viro/#m ; ſome {pirituous 
utrid and therefore poyſonous marter to accompany 
it. By which I mean ſuch a portion of the nutritious 
juyce as not having received due fermentations in 
the ſeveral digeſtions, but become more and more 
vitiated and putrid , and being circulated from one dj- 
geſtion to another, grows more .putrid and pene- 
trative , and in continuance of' time becomes ſo ſpi- 
ritnous, as to be able to inſinyate into the more re- 
tired recefles of the vital principles ; for being by 
theſe rotations volatiz'd, hath more calle ingreſs into 
the inward retirements of the vital and animal fun- 
ctions; ſo that it becomes gradually exalted to a 
kind of virulency , which joyning iflue with this 
tranſmitted ſpurious acidity, wſdiantwr ite, lirs 
upon the $kirts of life , betrays it into the hands of 
theſe truculent Diſcaſes.' Hence it is that the Pallie or 
Apoplexie prove ſuddainly morral,if not at the firſt, 
yet commonly at the ſecond or third paroxyſm , and 
fromthe ſame baſis ariſeth the cauſes of other kinds of 
ſuddain deaths ; for when this depraved, circulated 
matter, hath reached ſo far, and be wheeled ſo often , 
as to acquire a virulency or cadaverouſneſs , it then 
takes an occaſion by the next exorbitancy of the 
digeſtions, joyns hands with it , and conſpires the 
extinftion of the vital Aame. 
' 30. This fourth digeſtion , as 1 conceive , begins 
in 
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in the arteries and is complete in the nerves, for when 
the alimentary juyce, being daſhtwith bloodin the 


vena cava , receives a vital ferment inthe heart , and 
becomes elaborate in the tunicles thereof , into a ru- 


bicund balſamick liquor, which by the perſpiration 


of the langs, inthe bloods paſſage thorough the ve. 
2A arterio[a 5 and arteria venoſ, a, receives a vyolati- 
zing. ferment from the air , conducing much to its 
circulation, is thence by the [ſyſtole of the left ven- 
tricle carryed into the aorta and other arteries : where 


' the blood begins to be further elaborated for the pro- 


Ley 


ducing of ſpirits , which may be ſubſervient for the 
animal fun&tions of ſenſe and motion , where from 
the continual eljxation -of rhe blood'in theſe veſſels, 
it begins to ſublime, or diſtil into more pure refined 
ſpirits , which paſs dire&ly into their proper Recei- 
vers or” Conduits, the Nerves, to complete their 
digeſtion and abſolve' their funftion of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, for as much asevery Arterie harh a vein and 
a nerve annexed to it, - the one to carry away theſe 
volatile ſpirits, the other to bring back the blood, 
after it hath been exhauſted of theſe ſpirirs, and ſpent 
itsother balſamick parts, in nutrition in the habit of 
the body, to recive a freſh impregnation , by the vi- 
tal ferment in the heart again, in its return out of 
the ſolid parts, by capillary veins into larger veſſels, 
untill it corhe to the vex# cave, it meets with freſh 
nutritive juyce, coming from the jugular and tho- 
racical veſſels which thence paſs along together into 
the heart to become freſhly repleniſht with the vital 

balſam. : TIED. og oy 
31. v0 thattheſe animal ſpirits are made in every 
part of the body, while the arterial blood is fraught 
with a vital ferment, out of which the Archeus by 
a further volatization hews forth theſe ſpirits : _ 
the 


| 
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the hermetical adage is moſt true, id quod inferixu , 
ef fcnt 1d quod ſuperins , & vice verſa : for the vi- 
tal agents, if nor interrupted , are alwaies and in 
every part at work, n#nquan feriatar vature ; there- 
fore ſenſation and motion' are alwaies and in ey 
part , except ſome interrupting cauſe break the links 
of this noble;chain. - | 

32. Now. any diſturbance in this digeſtion , ſuch 
as by a conflux of the foreſaid ſpurious hoſtile aci- 
dity , cadayerous virulency, &c. may confound and 
ſo blunder. the texture of theſe ſpirits, as thence all 
the various exorbitances and different anomalous pro- 
dufts, with all the heteroclite ſymptomes of: the ge- 
21 nerveſum are reducible , which I ſhall not now 
rake the time further to illuſtrate. But paſs on , 

3 3.This exotick acidity coagulating the blood inthe 
Matrix in women, is the author of moſt of their ute- 
rine infirmities , for in women who are not with child 
or give not ſuck , if all be well with them, the blood 
attempts to make a lunar evacuation , which it doth 
by ſeparating a portion thereof at the critical ſeaſon , 
into the veſitls of the Womb , which according to 
the intent of nature, is for the nouriſhing of the 
Fetw after conception, being a precurſory proviſion 
for that end : if no conception be , as in Maids , 
Widows, &'c. then nature endevevours to ſeparate , 
and carry away that ſuperfluous blood by veſſels fit- 
ted for that purpoſe , where it receives a ferid men- 
ſtrual virulent ferment , which gives the uncleaneſs 
(not to ſay more) to that evacuation. 

34. Now when the ſuperfluous blood, is proſcri- 
bed into the remote veſſels ready to be expel'd, is 
there robb'd of the vital balſam, its Crafis perverted, 
and becomes infefted with an acid virulent alumeniſh 
uncture, Nan linieum menſtruotintium, ut Helmon- 
tius 
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tius /ohwitur ,' _—_ in aguam bullieuters, ma: | 


culam contrahit inpofterum indelibilem , qui terti 
ſaltems elotions, excidit e linteo foraminato , non ſe- 
cr ac fo ſpiritu ſulphuris acido ant tinttura aluminoſi 
corroſum foret , which depraved virulent acidity is 
not tranſmitted from orher —_— , but is innate 
and connatural to the place, like the ſtercorary fer. 
ment to the cecum and reitum of the Guts. 

35; If -this virulent aerimony, with which the 
ſeparated menſtrual blood is vitiated ; becomes by a 
retrograde motion revulſed into the veins or arteries 
where the vivid balſamick blood circulates , which is 
done ſometimes by ' unſeafonable cold contracted ar 
the criſis of evacuation, - or by too much blood ſpent 
in veneſeion , or by ſymptomatical enragements of 
that furibund animal the Matrix, or by whar other 
cauſe ſoever, is 1 ſay the effectul cauſe of direful 
Diſeaſes, proper to that ſoft ſex; viz Syncop's, Pal- 


pitations, Conyulſlions; and horrible ſtrangulati- | 


Ons. 

36. For this exotick revuls'd virulency aflaulting 
the blood and vital ſpirits therein , begins ro ferment 
ſtrongly , ſmires the heart , or at leaſt thoſe balfa- 
mick ſpirits which recetved vitality from the heart ; 
rhence immediately Swoonings , whereby for a time 
po". —p a ſuſpenlizon of the vital offices , the pulſe 
cealeth or is weak, the ſpirits flag, the circulation of 
the blood is torpid , and all rhe viral powers ſhaken : 
ſomerimes it ſtrikes the heart with a palpitation or 
trembling, viz, the vital ſpirits ſtand amazed , as 
if finitten with a re ws from the uterine tox- 
cum ; alfoit afflits with Convulſions , making the 
animal ſpirits run counter , whirling them in oblique 
EYFesto the contortion of the muſculous parts. 

37. And further by an influential manner, it _ 

ſet 
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ſeth terrible ſtrangulations , by ſuddainly ſtopping 
the poxes of the Lungs;and that roo,theugh the pms 
be never ſo ſound (whence all ſnſpicion of any cor- 
rupt matrer being there to cauſe the obſtructions , is 


taken away) 3s alſo the ſame isevident in that, after 


the ceſſation of the ſcanning patonyl » many 
times no inviſible evacuation follows : and this 


ir doth 1 fay by contraRing the pores of the Lungs, 


whereby all reſpiration is intercepted , and ..con- 
ſequently no pulſe, nor circulation of blood during 
that rime; ſometimes this acrimonious virulency 
hath acceſs to the hypochonders, and there (eſpecially 
when it is acuated and grows more virulent by circu» 
Jation) it cauſeth Frenzies and Madneſs , which ſort 
Mania's prove difficult to cure, becauſe they are not 
generally right underſtood , what is the true effeRive 
or efficient cauſe. . . © 
38. Thus in ſhort,of the cauſe of theſe terrifying Di- 
ſeaſes of the female ſex. Now there are other more 
common(but leſs if at all virulent)Diſeaſes, which hap- 
n frequently to women from the redundancy of 
[ood which not having been brought ſo far as to be 
proſcribed into the veſſels where uſually it receivesthe 
toreſaid menſtrual virulency , butis, becauſe ſuper- 
fluous, ready to be tranſported into the common 
cloaca, yet by obſtru&ions in the Matrix is ſent back 
into the maſs of blood, where ir ſtuffs the veſſels, 
reſtagnates in ſame parts, cauſerh ſwellings, and 
coming too plentifully to the Heart , ſo as not bein 
ſufficiently volatiz'd by the reſpiration of air , ſtufts 
the Lungs , cauſing, thort-windedneſs, heavineſs of 
ſpirits, which in young women cauſeth the Green- 
Sickneſs ; in others indigeſtion of ſtomach , Pains, 
Gripings, Head-aches and other various ſymptomes : 
all which are curable by remoying the foreſaid _ 
0 
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of 'ebſtritions;, by aperient Medicines topether 
with the breathin af vein , which in theſe Difeats 
of an" inferior order, from the bite obſtructions 
and recyrfions'of blood, as blood, is not impertinen 
but'of uſe , which in the other caſe of the revyillio 
6f the: virulent menſtrual ferment into the bloog 
dangerous , but eſpecially at that time when the,crz 
tical evacuation happens , for then it becomes one.gf 
the- chief cauſes of the retrogradation thereof inty 
the blood , and of all the ſymptomes iſſuing there. 
pon. 
f 9. Laſtly if an exotick atidity be tranſmitted 
from the other previous digeſtions into the fifth or 
laſt, or become aRually ingendred and foſtered 
therein ,- then it becomesthe cauſe of many Diſcaſe 
found in thoſe parts , for'in the ultimate digeſtion al 
aſſimilation of the- nutritive juyce is made , fo that | 
every part according to the innate ferment thereof | 
turns the one ſimilar aliment into its own likeneſs, 
whence then utrition of all though different parts trom 
one and the ſame nouriſhment; _ i. 
40. But if this ferment of ahy part become alie- 
nated from an inbred or tranſmitted acidity or ſowriſh 
faltneſs, it forthwith depraves the nouriſhment there- 
of , ' and cauſeth Apoſthumatrions ,; Fiſtula's , Ulcers, 
Tumors, the Evil, Tetters, Inflammations, ec. and 
ſometimes rouſeth up the paroxyſms. of the Gout, 
or Sciatica ; for we ſee that in Fiſtula's ; Ulcers, or | 
any other running Sores , if the Patient prove exor- | 
bicant in his Dier , either iti eating faltith meats , or | 
drinking too much ſtrong drink , or to petulantin 
venereal exerciſes, is calily diſcernable by the flus 
of the wound, which argues that the almentary juyce, | 
made from the food taken in, retains ſome foot- 
Kepsof its primitive nature, which it carries through 
a 
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all the digeſtions, and therewith vitiates the very aff; 
and according to the degree of _the depravation of "the 
ferment , and _rawtieſs of: tHe nutritive juyce,, the 
different forts of Ulcers, &s.. proceed. 
"41 That the paroxyſm of the Gout thay be ron- 
fed.op from the .exordirancy of a ſpuriqus acid fer- 
metit in the ultimate digeſtion , it notuneaſie-to ap- 
prehend , if we 'conſider how ſome forts of French 
Wines , Goofe,- falt Meats, &c. eaſily excitea fit 
of the Gout, to. thoſe, who are inclinable thereto , 
which they do either by retaining aſpecifical ferment, 
through ll the digeftions untill they cometo the f7- 
»a014 of the Joynts, and there difplay their hoſtileneſs 
to the parts by proritating the Gout ; or rather they 
Vitiare the alimentary Juyce, provoke a ſpurious fer- 
ment in the Stomack, incenſe the. Archens, ar whoſe 
beck all the digeftions and ferments are ſubfervient;; 
who preſently imprefleth a fermental acidity 'upon 
tender ſynoviz of the joynts, thence the Gout, and 
all its attendants begin to keep court. Fees 
| 42. Now. the Gout is a ſeminal or Ideal Diſeafe 
ifiſerted” into the very initials of” life , and therefore 
hereditary-, which can lie long rooted inthe very 
vital principles ,. ere it make it's firſt aſſault , and be- 
tween -one fit and another , isas really preſent in its 
morbid charaQer, as when cloathed with all its ſymp- 
romes, only wants an acid ferment and a beck of 
the, Archeus , to tranſmit it into the proper Matrix , 
which it, no ſooner hath , but is padagra omnibus nu- 
mers abſoluta , a complete Gout. | 
:.1.43- But an objefion meets me, which is this, 9:2. 
That ſeeing this ſpurious acidiry in the alimentary 
juyce , as it paſſerh along from one digeſtion to ano- 
ther;becomes the materia cauſe of ſo many Diſeaſes, 
how comes it, that the Diſeaſes it cauſeth are not ter- 
- 24. LIN G I» minated 
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45. Andlaitly, lanſwer by ſaying, That ſpurt- 
ous acKties may be transferr'd at Aiffonces , ad nu- 
tym Archet , atthe beck of the Archeus, which is 
the overſeer of all the Engine-works of the digeſti- 
ons ; as for inſtance , In thoſe erratick pains of the 
Gout, how ſuddainly will the Archeus (in whoſe 
aura vitalis the morbid charaQter of that Diſeaſe , is 
mtimately impreſt) tranſmit an acid ferment from 
one part. to another , from the left foot to the right 
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ſhoulder or arm, ina ſmall moment of time : yea | 
trom one foot to the contrary knee, and to thecon- | 


trary foot in a little time : all which is done by an 


Archeal 
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Atrcheal tranſmiffion of an acrimonions ferment;skip- 
ping by an influential manner the intermediate parts , 
and hitting upon this or the others Juncture ,; fers the 


humours of thoſe parts a working, which fretting the. 


tender membranes and perioſf1ums ; like a'Mole ſome- 
times works under-ground, and otherwhiles throws 
up its lictle hills, #4z. Tumors, -Tophous knots and 
coagulations. 
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Eo Ns ſome may ſay, What's all this to the 
virtue of the Spaw water ? The anſwering 
to which q«ere, will give me liberty to proſecute whar 
I aimat, viz. The reſtoration of the digeſtions, 
ind redintegration of the blood and humours , by 
removing the interrupting obſtacles, and how far the 
virtue of the Fpaw may reach in the cure of the fore- 
ſaid Diſeaſes. For having in the former Sefton given 
a ſhort account of the eſſences, and original cauſes 
of many if not moſt Diſeaſes, what they are, and 
whence they proceed ; how they .ariſe from a vitia- 
ting of the ſeveral ferments, either cauling a rawneſs 
or over-acidneſs, or other hoſtile properties in the 
nutritive juyce , having diſtinguiſht them into the ſe- 
veral claſſes of the digeſtions, | 
2. I ſhall therefore now lignifie what Diſeaſes this 
Spaw is proper forwhatnort, elmont tells us, Pote Spa- 
daxe nou multum conferunt inepidemcieudemicss,& 
aſtralibus morbus, ut ſunt peſts, pleuritts prunella, &c. 
nee quibus venenum ſubeſt vel aſſumptum vel inrus ge- 
mium vel contagio participatum , ut neque in morb1:s 
rnttare, quales ſunt lepra, lues Veneru, Morphea, 
Cancer , Epilepſia, &c. viz, that the Spaw water 
avails nothing in peſtilential Diſeaſes, Pluriſies, Pru- 
G 2 nella's, 
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nella's, Poyſons taken in or inbred , neither inthe 
Leprolie , French Diſeaſe, : Morphew ; Cancer, 
Falling: Sickneſs, nor' in the Apoplexie , Palfie, or 
Aſthma. | 

3. And though in womens Diſeaſes upon occaſion 
of obſtructions of the Menſtrual evacuations, there 
may happen Epileptick , Paralytick , ApopleQick , 
and Aſthmatick afteions, which by trequent drink. 
Ing of the Spaw , the obſtructions being thereby re. 
mov'd, the foreſaid dreadful Diſeaſes may ceaſe , yet 
doth it not thence follow that they as ſuch Diſeaſes 
confidered , as from their own natural cauſes ; or as 
they are found in the male Sex , are therefore cura- 
ble by drinking the Spaw water : ſo that, great diſtin- 
&ion muſt be made between thoſe Diſeaſes flowing 
from their natural feminaries in the body , and thoſe 
which proceed from the regimen of the Matrix, 
which Prorexe like, puts on the fame vizard of ſuch 
Diſeaſes, as if ſprung from their proper inbred cau- 
ies ih the male Kind. | 

4« So that to the curing of the Eptlepſie , Apo- 
plexie-, Pallie and Aſthma , the ſolitary drinking of 
the Spaw (though accompanyed' with all the rules 
imaginable) is nor ſufficient, unleſs aſſiſted by the 
efficacy-of ſome noble ſpecificks, which yet without 
the Spaws might do their work , thongh it's not amils 
ro abſterſe the ſordes of the primary culinary digeſtt- 
on by the Spaw , which may thereby ſomewhat con- 
tribute to the energy of ſpecificks, whoſe work is 
to dint and mortifie that malignantblaſs , which a- 
riling- from 'the virulent circulated recrement., ſud- 
dainly furprizeth , ſtupifieth , and taketh the animal 
ſpirits. 

5. For in the Epilepſie, the circulated cadaverous 
excrement, coming to its maturity brings on a gr 
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of that Diſeaſe , by impugning,;the avra virali of 
the Archeus. From the antiparhetical--concourſe of 
which two, arifeth aſecrer.incoercible flarzs, which 
being pent up by obſtructions.inthe ultimate digeſtt- 
on, {mites ( q#u«ſs iftu ocult) the antmalipirits, which 
cealing toact, the/body falls dawn ; or 1t they aft, 
it's after a retrograde and-irregular. manner , caufing 
Convulfions , and: Diſtortions ; of, the muſculous 
parts ; but the flarzs being 'after a while diſperit,, 


the ſpirits return-totheir former offices. "Which hap- _ 


pens:otherwiſe-in apople6tick and paralytick Diſea- 
ſes; for though-there be the fame concurring cauſes; 
to theſe as to that of the Epilepſie and a fare, which 
at the ſecond ' or third fit proves mortal, by ſecretly 
ſtifling-the ſpirits ; yet the flarws inclines to one lide 
of the body, firiking in with the peroteds ( if 1 
may call them) or influential: chanels of the 
Microcoſm , ſettles the anodynous ,: cadaverous re- 
crement in the organs. of Senſe and Motion: and 
there lodgeth along time, to the:great dilinablement 
of the animal fpirics , 'hence the tediouſneſs ſome- 
times of apople&tick and paralytick paroxyſms. 

. 6. The incoercible flats which accompanies theſe 
Diſeaſes, is no-better demonſtrable:, than by putting 
one ounce of ſal-armancack into four onnces off Aqua- 
fortzs., ſtop the glaſs up cloſe, and in half an hour 
or 1:{s you wiil-be convinced of the power of anin- 
coercible glaſs ; for you will ſee the glaſs , and that 
With a great noiſe, broken into many ſhivers : which 
happens trom the antipathy of thoſe two, working 
one upon the other , exciting thereby a ſtrong flats, 


. which being pent up by the ſealing or ſtopping of 


the glaſs , forceth its paſſage by breaking the glaſs , 

though never-ſo ſtrong. 
7- Soin the body of man, the incoercible fl atz#s 
G 3 ariling 
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ariſing from the mutual contaGt of the circulated: ca- 
daverous recrement ,” and the. ara vital#s , though 
1: ſplits not the body, -.yet 1t either quite extinguiſheth 
the vital taper, -or ar leaſt flattens and difnableth 
the animal ſptrirs. h 

$. Now tie remedy muſt either. be equivalent to 
the cauſe or it ettets nothing. Butthe Spaw water 
comes ſhort , and reacheth not to thoſe inward re- 
cefles where the animal ſpirits lie on their death-bed, 
-and thereiore can adminiſter no help ; eſpecially it 
the Diſeaſe be graduated to the maturity of one or 
two paroxyſms. For though by abſterling the pri- 
mary digeſtions, 1t may help to prevent the plente- 
ous ingendring of the excrements in the after-digeſti- 
-ons , and fo conſequently if timely taken might pre- 
vent the occa{ional cauſe thereof :- yet if the Diſeaſe 
have once become raiſed from its ſeminaries to a full 
Nature, then nothing but ſpecificks will-doe - ſuch 
I mean as hath power not only of correctingand 
preventing the enormous flatz , but alſo of abſter- 
-\mg the ſubtle cadaverous ſordes , repoſed in the in- 
ward chanels of the animal ſpirits, by inclining 
them to a tranſpiration : ſweetning alſo the conco- 
mitant ſpurious acidities, which is particularly. done 
- by ſome noble vitriolin Arcana's : The Elixir Pro- 
p-retatzs , andvolatile tinfture of Coral of Parace!- 
ja and He.mont, per ſpiritums ſauguints, per lac per- 
lariim I per appenſa , Oc. | 

9. The ſame circulated cadayerous recrement , 
ſometimes ſettles upon the ſpongy parenchyme of the 
Lungs, at which borree Archens, & flatuns ſuffo- 
cativum extmnlat; which fuddainly obſtrutts the po- 
rolities thereof, and cauſeth an Aſthma : which 
o:ren intercepting the air , hinders the ventilation of 
the vital fire in the Heart ; if -prevalert, ſuddainly 
Puts out 1tccs taper, 10, This 
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"10. This is not curable by the Spaw, being too 
fanguid in its virtue to reach the Lungs ; eſpecially 
when it is come on to the ripenefs' of an Aſthma: ''1s- 
curible by the' former ſpecificks,and that becuaſe an 
Aſthma, E pity, pogiene and Palte;are identicl 
in their material and efficient canſes,- 12. Theme 
circulated, anodynous, cadaverous recrement, ſettling 
in different places cauſe the foreſaid Diſeaſes ; irthe 
brain, the Epilepfte;; in the membranous and netvous 
patrs , the 'Apoplexie and Patfie; -If it 'onlywitiare 
the organs of motion ſalvs ſerſu, then it's the Pal- 
fie; but if both motion and feriſe be deprav'd, and 
that with a vibrationpon one'ſide;,” or rhrough the 
whole body , then it is ſurely an Apoplexie.'-"'''v © 
11. Bur if -by-a- tranſmigration' of this' peccant 
matter, 'it become coagulared'in the Lungs, then: 
an Afthma , of © which as alſo of -the other ſyncriti- 
cal Difeaſes , I'may fay as formerly hath been of the 
wuartain , Thar they are /#dibyia Medicoram ," and 
therefore to be found only in the Catalogue of Incu- 
rables:- And, what'sthe matrer ? "Nothing but 'we' 
want well prepared Medicines ; © which either our 
idleneſs, or onr ignorance, or both , will not ſuffer 
nu to-/artain to,” - E-4 
12." Theſe Diſeaſes being congenial in their cauſes, 
are the fame in their Cures, therefore none of them 
curable by the' ſolitary aſhſtance of the Spaws : but 
by the'power of* abſtertive and reſtorative Arcana's, 
fuch as the aforeſaid remedies and the like, 

T3. Ir is trvie Dr. :trie'brings in two inſtances of 
the virtue of the water in the Pallie : but if 'you ob- 
ſerve, The Diſeaſe in both Patients was at the decli- 
ning hand ; 'and probably natare by degrees might 
have wrought tt forth , without the help of the wa- 
ters. It's very - probable the change of air, andthe 
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exerciſe of the body. by riding , might contribute as 
much-to. the Patients afljſtauce as the.water. - Belides 
i: may be, The paroxyſm of this Diſeaſe might he 
haſtened by the exorbirancy of the ſtomach and 
foulneſs thereof, which being rectified by theabſter- 
ſive property oi theSpaw,might be alleviated thereby. 
14+: He gives one, and but one inſtance of help in 
the ,Epilephte by the water. Hetells.us of an exce]- 
lent. ſucceſs he had ſeen in that one that was Epilep- 
tick. :; but how or after what manner ir appeared, we 
muſt nor know ; though he doth ingeed ingenuguſly 
conteſs, it the Diſeales of, the Pallis, Epileplic 
Vertigo., be 1diopathick , be radically-1n the head, 
or otherwite thaugh TRE Aa1ROY ariſe mw ſympathy, 
if. jr, be in the begining of, che,parggyſan. or in ts 
tate,, the MF | being bag , in fuck” cas 
he;acknowledgeth the improperneſs.of the water, , 
15+; Where by the. way take notice , that thoſe 
three Diſeaſes have not always. the, head for their 
principal ſeat; for, though 1n the Epileplie and V/r- 
tigo,in the one there be a vellication.of the membra- 
nous and. perhaps nervous.parts of.. the brain :. and,in 
the other a conſternation of the anamal ſpirits, lodg'd 
there ; and that either by a deuteropathy, being dl> 
ſturb'd from- other - parts, or by an:idiopathy in the 
very membranous and nervous parts themſelves ;: yet 
notwithſtanding the Pallie hath not its original ſeat, 
| inthe head , but in the genzs nerveſums , and the.in; 
habitants thereof, v:z. the animal:ſptrits ; and there- 
fore may be, and 13 in other. parts of, the body , 
ſalvs-.capirzs regimine; For it 1s thecataſtrophe of 
theſe, ſpirits, thax gives being to; the paroxy{m.of 
theſe Dilcaſes, viz.., of. the Epilepligand Pallie, &g. 
and when ever they - are found ſmitten with a flats 
211{ing iron the antipathy of the putredinous, cada- 
| Verous 
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verous recreragnt., and the awra vitals , thereto be 
ſire is the Diſeaſe ;. in what part ſoever of the body 
15 found... ..--:, <* SA Sb 
* To confirm. which , viz. that the head 15 not the 
chief ſeat of the Pallic, 1.ſhall ;bring in a conlide- 
rable inſtance of a. para)ytick Parieut,to whom ] had 
the hap.to be.called, after ſeven or eight other Phyli- 
cians and pretenders to Phylick had been conſulted , 
he Ives in Fernedale belonging roche Duke of Buck, 
ingham. This Patient had lingred moſt part, of two 
years under hisDiſtemper;the occaſional cauſe where- 
of was,as far as 1 could learn,cither from the damp of 
the earth, being imployed to over-ſce, and ſometimes 
did work in an Hough. (as the Country-People call 
it) 'of Blacomoore, for ſome -ſuppos'd Mine of Pits, 
ſome treaſure deeply Jodg'din-the earth , but found 
none,; or.elſe by going into the water in the Summer 
tine, to Fiſh, either of which might occaſionally 
give being to his Diſeaſe. He was gradually taken of 
all” his*joynts ;, and ſometinies had neither ſenſe nor 
tyotian in moſt paxts of his body; but moſt frequent-. 
ly, if not altogether, had little or no ſenſe, eſpecially 
from the lower parts of his body downward : inſo- 
much, as if. any.. weight lay heavy on thole parts , 
or any great. heat from the: fixe ſcorched them, he 
Was .nor.:ſenlible, nor at all. comphain'd. He could 
moftwhat move all his joynts as-he-ſate or laid, and 
that pretty nimbly.,. but when-he came to ſtand, his 
kuees thaked. under him , his legs bended , and he 
glad ro be held up-from falling in 'ones arms, His 
hands and arms ;he could move very well , but .when 
he came to take up any meat to put in his mouth, he 
always either left, it or let it fall; ſo was helped by 
another, both for his meat and drink taking... Yet all 
this while ſa/voregimne capitts, had all his ſenſes in 

| his 
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his head, for ſaving aglimmering of his eyes where- 
by he could nor read diſtintly , which might very 
probably be from the weakneſs of the optick nerves, 
together with ſome alteration of the texture of the 
vitreous and criſtaline humors thereof : I ſay except- 
ing this weakneſs in his eyes, he had his memory 
as perfe& as ever , could caſt Account as well as 
before ; had his hearing , taſte, and ſmelling in good 
order ; could eat his meat pretty well , without the 
leaſt trembling or ſhaking of his head. 

"The Phyſicians he had conſulted, had ordered hin 
Vomits and Purges in great plefity , Unguents not a 
few, and Baths roo many ; for he was alway the 
worſe after them. They ſo much enfeebled him, as 
that heloſt the uſe of hislimbs for a time after ; and 
almoſt weakened him to death. F | 

'The Medicines I ordered -him'were chiefly: volz: 
tile Spirits, viz. Spirits Salis Armoniact to ſmell 
a; and Spirits Sanguinss to take inwardly , toge- 
ther with a Plaiſter of Muſtard Seed and Vinegar , 
anointed over with the Balſam of Antimony, Amber, 
Turpentine, &c. applyed ro the ſhaved crown of 
his head. mn 

The volatile Spirits had a very remarkable opera- 
tion, for fo often as he held the bottle ro his noſtrils 
(which he would do along time together, haz mg. 
eager deſire of receiving benefit by what was ordet- 
ed him) he could after awhile: feel it rn ſenſibly 
cown the vertebrae of his back , diſperſe it ſelf into 
his loyns,, and upon thoſe parts:to bring a fine gen- 
tle warmth , which before uſually were very co!d, 
and then rundown to his very feet, alfo to run along 
his arms-to his very fingers ends; with a dindling and 


CO ng - 


pricking as it-run along ; but he had'not this ſenſe of | 
chi3 operation of the volatile Spirits (he ſmelt to) | 
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atthe firſt , till he had ſeyeralrimes taken inwardly 
the Spirire Sauguins , 'which- uſually brought him 


into a moiſt ſwear; thereby: opening obſtriittions of * 


the genus werveſum ; ater - the”uſe' of thelr,: tor a- 
while, he found a ſtiffneſs inthe-finewy patts.of his 
joynts ; then began the ſhaking and trembling of his 
joynts mn endevouring to ſtand', or to go alittle 
which before frequently troubledhim) to go-away, 
and that ſtiffneſs brought ſtrength from the'tinews ir 
to-the muſculous parts , ſo that he could after the nie 
of theſe awhile, 'go 4 little alone -upon. the' houſe- 
floor, and begun to get the ſenſe and.uſe of his hands, 
{o thathe can now , not only ſerve himſelf, :but:cur 
his own meat which he never could do betore,-lince 
the Diſtemper. ſeiz'd upon: him , alſo can put on his 
own cloaths. ' 7 O89 102+ 

From all which duely weighed , refults theſe fol: 
lowing conſiderations.” Firſt, hence appears the rea- 
ſon why Patients do not u{ually reap that expected 
benefit from volatile Spirits , in theſe and ſuch like 
Difeaſes ; for theſe Spirits, whether inwardly or out- 
wardly adminiſtred , or both, , are neither--palata- 
ble, not pleaſant tothe ſmell ,; but being nimble and 
quick, do ferire #ares, alter 'a {mart manner; which 
many people (too much indulging their ſenſe and pa- 
lat) will 'not have'the patience- to -undergoe ; © bat 
boggle and fly back at the hr{t onſet of ſuch penetra- 


' tive Medicines ,-.and conſequently deny themſelves 


the expected efficacy thereof, SIATLIN 

Secondly, That ſenfe and motion are the proedus 
of life , and not the life itſelf, for this Patient ſome- 
times lay void of  any- vitible- ſenſe or motion : and 
that once: or twice after he came out of his Baths , 
And yet lite was preſent , fo that all vital funions, 
whether fermentations , heat, motion, ſenſe , &'c. 
| perior- 
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Pars II. (92) 
performed by organical parts, are but the ſequels 
and poſterior products. of the anime ſerſitiva, _ 

Thirdly. Thar ſenſe and motion are different mo- 
difcations of the animal Spirits in the gene nerwe- 
ſum, and membranous parts of the body. For it is 
not enough that nervous. veſſels be replete with ſo 
many of the animal Spirits, as to give motionto the 
muſcles, and thoſe to. the joynts;, 1 ſay to have ſuch 
ſtore of theſe Spirits in thoſe: veſſels, as to cauſe moti- 
on, is not enough alſo tocauie ſ{enſe,unleſs theſe Spirits 
retain their naturalſting and-acuteneſs,'by which they 
communicate that we cail ſenfe,to all the membranous 
parts of the body, as - happened to this Patient, and 
{o vice verſa. ” 

The Spirits may be acute enough , and give their 
vibration to all the membranous parts, .fo as to cauſe 
ſenſe';.'and yet the motion of thoſe Spirits , . may be 
ſo.intercepted and dull'd, in the nervous veſlels of 
fome parts of the body; asto cauſe a defect of mo- 
tiou 1n the ſame parts, which happens in the genera- 
lity of paralytick and apopleQuck perſons , only 
with this difference, chat the v1r# cadaveroſum, viz. 
the putredinous , anodynous, :circulated recrement', 
which js. with the exploſive incoercible flats thence 
ariling, the efficient-caulſe of all the Dicafes of the 
genus nervaſum , whether Pallies , i Apoplexies , E- 
pilepſies, Convulſions, :&'c. The foreſaid anodynous 
recrement, is 1 fay more or leſs. according to whoſe 
5 accumulation,the Diſeaſe, becomes moreior 
leſs-mortal. For if this recrement be ultimately car- 
ryed and ſettled in the membranous -parts of the bo- 
dy ; then becomes the ſenſe depray'd.as happened in 
this Patient : but if it ſize upon the animal Spirits 
11 their current glidings NED own veſſels, it be- 
comes their remora , martifies them in ſome parts , 


thence | 
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thence comes the depravation of motion- and all 
ſpmpromes , accompanying the common fort of Pal- 
lies, Apoplexies, &c. by D. 
''Fourthly. Hence it alſo appears that the volatile 
Spirits in the blood, are of the ſame family with 
thoſe of the gen nervoſny, and membranous parts , 
only in their own veſſels rhey reeeive a more natural 
determination to their proper funRions of fenſe and 
motion, For unleſs the blood give being to the ani- 
mal Spirits, they are not: and unleſs they were a 
kin to thoſe ſaline Spirits in the blood , the Patient 
could not upon the uſe thereof, -I mean of the vola- 
tile Spirits of blood, have perceived his joynts to 
have become more ſtiff and ſtrong than before. 
Fiftthly. That there is a concarenation of the vel- 
ſels of the gens nervoſum, andanaſtomolis of one 
into another, through the texture of the whole bo- 
dy, was apparent ; 1n that the Patient felt ſenſibly , 
the volatile Spirits which he ſtrongly ſmelt ar, to 
paſsthrough the proceſſes of the meds/lz ſpinalis down 
the vertebre into his loyns , and ſo down to his feet, 
alſo along his arms to his hands , and to his very fin- 
gers ends. Whence alſo it is more than probable,that 
the ſpringy motion of the animal Spirits , in the ner- 
vous kind , have their original in the brain , for as 
the heart 1s the ſpring of all the Arteries ; the liver 
of all the Veins : ſo likewiſe the brain of all the 
Nerves. Which yet doth nor infringe our doctrine 
ot the generation of the animal Spirirs from the 
Spirits of the blood , being the pure defecate efſen- 
tial parts thereof, ingendred trom all parts of the Ar- 
terial blood , becomes exquiſitely elaborated in their 
own veſſels : and at length receive a determination of 
motion in the brain. 
vixthly. That the head is not the chief ſeat of the 
| Palſte . 
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Pallie, was evident in this Patient g for all the ſen. 


ſes.of his head were-untouch'd, ſave a weakneſs as I 
ſaid of his eyes: ſo that rhe animal Spirits in what 
part ſoever of the body , are the ſubject matrer upon 
which ;the cadaverous recrement ſeizing , gives be- 
ing to the Diſeaſes of the genus nervoſum. And that 
withour reſpect to the head , unleſs the ſame efficient 
cauſe be there ; and then indeed it gives originalto 
the Epileplie, Catalepfie, Conyulſions, &'c. of that 
part. --More obſervations I cou}d make , but am not 
willing to proſecute rhem to the full at this time, till 
I am more confirmed by ſome collateral expert- 
ments. 

16. The Door gives us two inſtances of the 
Cure of the Aſthma by the Water,v:z.of an Alder- 
man of Hull, and of a Gentlewoman. As to the 
firſt we anſwer , that ir1s very (it not morethan) 
probable, That the Aſthma , wherewith the Alder- 
man laboured was from a deuteropathy, from a ſtuff. 
ing of the ſtomach, which might compreſs and 
ſtreighten the Diaphragm ,. as alſo from ſome trivial 
obſtructions in the lungs, which together might very 
well produce a ſpurious Aſthma or Shortneſs of 
Breath , than which in ordinary foulneſs and opprel- 
lions of uhe ſtomach, nothing is more frequent : 
and upon that account might ealily enough be cured 
by the Water, which doth notably cleanie the ſordes 
ot the ſtomach,cc. But that this. was a real Aſthma, 
I tear the Doctor miſtakes in his diagnoſticks. 

17. And as for the other Cure of the Gentlewo- 
man”, 1 cannot otherwiſe apprehend from his enu- 
meration of concomitant circumſtances, but that 
Ir was from an uterine cauſe, Aſthma ex regimins 
maAlTICHE rfluentiali prognatum : and {o was not pri- 
marily inthe Lungs, but only ſecondary and ſymp- 
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comatical , depending upon the depraved cxconomy 
of the Womb ; and that from inordinate obſtru&ti- 
ons therein, which was caus'd, as I ſuppoſe, from 
cold taken art an unſeaſonable time, when Nature was 
about its critical evacuation. Now the Spaws, by rea- 
ſon of the aperient Mineral Salt therein contained, 
was very proper for opening thoſe obſtru&ions, ſend- 
ing away what ought to be by thoſe inferior chanels , 
and ſo conſequently the cauſe being removed , the 
ſymptomatical Aſthma might by degrees ceaſe : in 
which judgment I am further confirm'd , in that he 
ſaith that not long after ſhe had a Child, 

18. As for Rheumes or Catarrhs ,_ He mentions 
one that received benefit thereby , which Diſeaſe ac- 
cording to the Galemſts, as Iapprehend, proceeds 
from vapours , aſcending from the ſtomach , which 
being condenſed by the coldneſs of the brain , and 
obſtrutions. in the head , diſtill per forames palats , 
thorough the ſmall chanel of the palate , or by the 
noſthrils,which falling upon theLungs brings aCough, 
and ſometimes a Conſumption , and deſcending in 
other chanels, cauſe other Diſeaſes , all which may 
indeed be reckoned ter deliramenta Catarrh:. 

19. The eflentials of which Difeaſe we deny,vz. 
any vapours to arife from the digeſtion of the mear 
in the ſtomach, after ſuch a manner as vapore te» 1 
ro reach the head. Which ſuppoſe we ſhould grant, 
let us ſee what abſurdities would follow , br no 
ſooner would the meat and drink be taken into the 
ſtomach , but the heat and moiſturetherein would 
forthwith ſend up vapors, and we ſhould thereupon 
be conſtantly troabled with Cararrhs, 

Alfo the moſt ſound ſtrong ſtomachs whoſe hear 
was lively , would certainly always breed Catarrhs , 
becauſe of ſending up moſt powerfull vapours, from 
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the liquid parts of "food; alſo in cotd Winters, Rowe 


the forcible injury of. the cold air, working upon the 
brain, and cauſing a cold Diſtemper” there, we ſhould 
never be kept free from a Catarrh; notto ſay whar 
conſtant droppings there would be at the pipe of 
the Alembick , the Noſe, enough to fill a Receiver 
in a little time ; and to make every one go with one; 
hung at his Noſe. LY 
20. Alſo it would follow that. all defluxions. of 
Rheumes ſhould. have bur one taſte ; and that infipid 
too ; becauſeif the vapours , ſuppoſe in a pot, ariſe 
from never ſo many ſorts of meats, where there is 
3 competent moiſture : yet that which is ſav'd by con- 
denling, will have but one taſte, viz. an Ra 
tal ſimple water ; whence therefore according to 
their own doctrine, ſhould the variety of conliſtence, 
and taſts | nk - that one ſhould be ſalt, another 
ſharp and fretting ; one thin,and another more thick ? 
So that difficulties and abſurdities on all hands,(it upon 
che sKkirts of this doArin of a Catarrh. | 
21. To be politive, We ſay the ſtomach no ſooner 
receives food 1nto it, bur it cloſeth the upper mouth , 
and the membranous ccſophagus claps cloſe together, 
which alſo happens at every bit that is ſwallowed 
down , fo that no yapours can paſs it; and though 
vapours ſhould ariſe (which no doubt in ſmall quan- 
tities they do) from the lower concave of the ſto- 


mach,where the food lyes,to the upper part thereof, 


yet they are carryed up with ſo calle a digeſtive heat, 
as that they circulate and fall back upon the digeſtive 
maſs again, like a globe of glaſs half filled, whoſe 
neck is cloſe ſealed up, and fer in;au. ealle heat of 
digeſtion, the ſteams which ariſe, circulate back again 


upon the matrer, without any preſſing thorough the | 


neck of the glaſs,or any danger of breaking the glaſs. 
22. 
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- 22: Ir is -true that from the Incongruity of the 
food in the ſtomack, and from the reluQancy thereof, 
and the indigeſtion thence following, a flats, ſpiritus 
ſylveſt+#s, or incoercible gas may ariſe, which not ſud- 
denly finding vent,by the opening of the upper mouth 
of the ſtomack , ſtretcherh the membranous parts 
thereof, makes one fick and faint , bur ar length get- 
ting paſſage by the upper Porrall,Haps open the Geſo- 
phagus, whisks forth with a ſudden nolle of a ructure 
or belch. This flat:#, or wind, carries with it the 
odour or taſte of that part of the food which is moſt 
difficultly digeſted; and this is all the vapour which is 
carried up : which yet isnot a vapour, but an incoer- 
cible wind, never condenſable ( as all vapours are ) 
into water. | 

2.3. But it may be objefted, That if no ſteams or 
vapours, are carried up from the ſtomack to the brain, 
as 15ufually and vulgarly ſuppoſed, how comes it-to 
paſs, that after mear,we commonly find our ſelves dull 
and indiſpoſed, and, as it were, heavy to ſleep many 
times, Is it not from the vapours which aſcend into the 
head, and incline to heavinels ? 

I Anſwer no. But we are then inclinable to an hea- 
vineſs and fleepyneſs, from the {ame cauſe we are in- 
clinable to theſame ar any time; ſleep follows wa- 
king, as night the day ; heavincſs and dulneſs are as 
precurſory to {leep, as the evening to the night , wa- 
king is a vigilancy and aftion of the ſpirits, each 
ſtanding centine] in the Portalls of the ſenſes , ſleep 
is 4 quieſcence of the ſpirits from their a&tion ; the 
animal Spirits are after a time of working wearied, 
and willingly give themſelves up toa laſſation , for a 
further recruit : ſo rhat there is no need of vapours to 
ariſe into the head ro cauſe ſleep. For though a man 
faſt 2 4 hours, or longer, and conſequently hath ſill 
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matter left on his ſtomack to cauſevapours '; yet is he 
nevertheleſs inclinable to ſleep: and many can lleep 
as ſoundly upon an empty, as .a foul ſtomack, Em- 
ployment either in mind or body, Keeps the Spirits in 
action, and awake ; once give way by Idlenefs , or 
folitary litting after meat, or at other times, and a 
dulneſs begins, which is the Harbinger of (leep, and 
the Spirits fair and ealily fall to reſt. 

24. Another Objection offers it ſelf, How comes 
it, That when we drink plentifully of ſtrong Drink, 
we become ſtupid and inebriate therewith, 1s it not 
from the vapours of rhe ſtrong Drink, aſcending into 
the head, that makes a man drunk ? 

The Anſwer is no. For ſtrong Drink is no ſooner 
taken (if in an exceſſive quantity ) but the ſubtle 
inebriating Sulphur thereof begins. ro a&t upon the 
Spirits, wherheranimal or vital, communicable with 
the brain, by the nerves of the {ixth conjugation, and 
every Where at work 11 all parts of the body ; ſo that 
there is neither need of aſcending nor deſcending, the 
Spirits which are overcome by the tox1cxums of ſtrong 
Drink, are every where preſent, and as ealily oppreſs'd 
in the ſtomack by the inebriating Sulphur of vinous 
Spirits, as in any place. 

2 5, But before 1 go from the figment of a Catarrh, 
[ hall give you {ome account how I apprehend that 
d:iluxion of xheume to happen, which I have denied 
ts proceed from vapours alcending trom the ſtomack, 
It is therefore a ſpurious depravation of the Latex 
which runs along with the blood, and is every where 
while in the channels of the veins and arteries , one 
with it under a ruby colour ; bug upon any injury in- 
t3i&tcd upon any part, is almoſt at hand, at the beck of 
the Arches, ready to be ſeparated from. its boon 
companion the blood; and to aſſiſt towards a 
wajhing 
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waſhing of that ſtain impreſs'd upon the weakned 
alt. | 
g 26. So that if any injury of Cold become as a 
Thorn, to prick or offend any part ( which is the 
ſame as is meant by raking of Cold) preſently the 
latex (which upon all {uch occaſions is ready at hand) 
is commanded away, to bring what ſpeedy help may 
be to the injured part ; ' but nor being able ro perform 
that work, by reaſon of the preyalency of rhe thor- 
ny impreſſion ( if I may fo call it ) becomes rather 
rainted thereby, receiving an exotick ferment from rhe 
injured part ; becomes thereby the Patron of. all thoſe 
exorbitant defluxions, which are accompanied with 
pains, inflammations, or the like. This talling upon 
the Larynx already alienated from an injury of 
Cold, is ſometimes turned into a copious mucous mat- 
ter, frequently expell'd by a Coughing. 

27. But if the Larynx happen to be debilitated 
through a continual defiuxion thereof, then it falls up. 
on the Lungs, where ir perverts the alimentary juyce 
of that part, turns it into a putrelaginous corrupt 
matter, which as worm'd up by the force of a:Cough, 
ſtill increaſeth as faſt , ſo as art length fretting upon 
the ſpungy ſubſtance of the Lungs,wears theme away : 
hance Ulcers . of the Lungs , Tabes or Conſum- 
ption. _ . St} 

28, If the Offa Ithmoeida in the Noſtrils, be the 
parts affected from an injury of the cold Air,or ſmoke 
of Coals, or other bad oftenſive fames ; thence a (, 0- 
7124, viz. Diſcaſe we ſhould all be troubled with, in 
caſe that vapours actually aſcended from the ſtomack 
to the head. If theeyes be the parts offended,thence 
an Ophthalmia, viz, adetluxion of Rheums, with an 
accompanied inflammation. If: the teeth, or nervous 
parts therein be offended, and that from the imury of 
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the Air reaching thither through the hollownels there- 
of, thence an Udoatalgia, viz. Tooth-ach, with a 
defluxion of Rheum, or portion of Latex thowring 
down that way. | 

29. Belides the exotick quality the Latex gets 
from injured parts, to which it is carried by the next 
adjacent. gfandwules , to wath away the things often- 
ding, or the impreſlion it hath left behind ; as if a 
Mote injure the Eye, a great quantity of Latex will 
preſently flow to 1t,to waſh it out ; and that too from 
the ſoundeſt of bodies. The like happens , if any 
volatile acrimonious Spirits, as of vinous, Sal armo- 
niack or Harts-horn, fmite the Noſtrils, preſently an 
inkipid Latex runs to the atie&ted part, and makes 
the Noſe run. The like alſo, if any unwonted taſte 
oftend the Palate, what a ſpitting doth it cauſe, which 
is nothing but an inlipid Latex, which haſts away to 
waſh off the impreſiton the offenſive thing hath left, 
lo a thorn pricking any fleſhy part, preſently the ad- 
jacent Latex is ſent away, which endeavouring to 
waſh off the impreſſion the Thorn hath left, but can- 
not ,.. thence upon a farther conflux of more Latex, 
comes 4. tumour, and a pulſe, a pain and inflammati- 
on, & c. which being vitiated by the. perverted fer- 
ment of the part, turns ſometimes to an Ulcer, 

3o. I ay, belides the hurtful quality the Latex 
gets from the injured parts, it alſo ſometimes becomes 
depraved , and badly qualified , from {ſome inbred 
cauſe, even in the very veſſels of the blood, or in the 
IympheduGts, often tinctured with an hoſtile, ſharp, 
pontick, ſaltith acrimony , which upon that very ac- 
count is often proſcribed from the economy of lite, 
iro ſome external parts, quibi4 pexas [uit, whom it 
puniſheth with irs own crime, tainting them with that 
they knew not before, If this by the motion of na- 
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ture be thrown upon any part, it aftually weakens 
i, by impreſſing its own character thereon ; . Hine 
tintture ac impreſſiones venenoſe in vitam durabiles : 
if it be thrown upon the Lungs, it certainly cauſeth a 
phthiſss, Tabes , or Conſumption, wears away the life 
inſenlibly. K | 

31. If uponthe wenninges of the brain , hence in- 
veterate and moſt obſtinate head-aches , not bending 
unleſs to the beſt of Arcana's : If upon the Eyes, it 
cauſeth Opthalmia's of moſt dithcalt cure : If upon 
the Gums, it ulcerates them, looſening the Teeth, ro- 
gether with intolerable pains : If upon the Palate, ir 
ulcerates and mortifies them ; and in the French Diſ- 
eaſe, it is that ſpurious Latex, which. retains the yeno- 
mous properties, for wherever it ſettles it ulcerates, 
when tainted with the venom - of that Diſeaſe. Ir is 
alſo the author of Scorbutick, and other caccethical 
Ulcers, . 

32. The waters of the Spaw may, I confeſs,at the 
long run, and with continual uſe tor a competent 
time,help to dint the acrimony of this ſpurious Latex 
if it be not too much graduated, nor hath not too im- 
moderately weakned the parts for then nothing ſhort 
of noble Chymical Arcana's, that are enriched with a 
penetrative and reſtorative Balſom will effect the cure: 
ſuch as are rhe Spirit of Salt of Tartar, the prepared 
Sulphur of Vitriol, the :7-ftura lili, &c. 

27. Now as the forenamed Diſeaſes are not cura- 
ble by the Spaw; ſo neither are Fevers, eſpecially 
continued , for a Fever isa ſpurious fermentation of 
the blood, from a depravation of the Elementary 
juyce, coming too crudely into the third digeſtion, 
where it ſhould be elaborated into vital blood , bur 
by reaſon of irs rawneſs, or other alienated proper- 
ties, it perverts the natural ferment of the heart, cau- 
H 3 ſeth 
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ſeth a preternatural working and boyling in the 
blood, by reaſon of plenty off Heterogeneities thatare 
heapt up with the nutritive juyce. 

34: Now whatever hinders the natural fermenta- 
tion of the blood from purifying it ſelf by ſeparation 
of Heterogeneities, that, I ſay,rather aggrayates,than 
abates a Fever ; but ſuch is the coldneſs of the water, 
( Cold being the great enemy to the ferments of the 
digeſtions ) that it rather abates, and takes oft from 
the vital fermentation, than otherwiſe ; and ſo conſe- 
quently ſuffers the blood to be ſtuff'd with a greater 
plenitude of- indigeſted Crudigies, thereby aggrava- 
ting the febrile fermentation, and increating all the 
Symptoms thereunto belonging. 

35. And as cold water increaſeth a Fever, ſo alſo 
all co!d or cool things do more harm than good , yea, 
even the cooling Julips preſcribed by the Galemſts, 
yield very ſmall help, if they do not actually preju- 
dice Nature,in the purifying work of fermentations : 
{o that whatever is adminiſtred in Fevers, if it have 
not reſpect either to abſterlion of the ſordes , in the 
fixſt, ſecond, or third digeſtion ; or to promote the 
naturai fermentation. of the blood, where Heteroge- 
reities are preſent, and ſo move ad driaphoreſin ; or 
to {tay the overmuch fermenting, when it is ſpenta- 
neous; Or laſtly, to fortifie the digeſtions and viral 
ſpirits, againſt the aſſaults of the Diſeaſe. IF it have 
no reſpect to ane of theſe three,jt is, I ſay, altogether 
impertinent and frivolous. 

36, But neither cooling Julips, as I ſaid before,nor 
the Shop Cordials, compounded moſtwhat of $Sy- 
rups, Confeaious, Strong-waters, and the like, all 
wWhick are cumbred with ſtore of Sugar,that clog and 
Oppre{s the ſtomack , which thereupon can receive 
little benefit from the vertue of the Ingredients , "= 
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f becomes tantaliz'd by the farraginous mixtures of 
Concretes, which taken ſimply, might help Nature 
more effeQually,and be leſs burdenſom to the digeſtt- 
ons ; 1 ſay, neither do theſe ſtuffing Cordials contri- 
bute any help to the forenamed intentions. For what: 
is truly Cordial, muſt have a power to allay Wind ,' 
and if I affirm, Thar nothing is effe&ually Cordial, 
bur ſuch as doth compeſcere flatum, oppole, or take 
away Wind, I think I thall be able to make it good :: 
and that thus. | \ 

37. By Wind, I mean ſuch a wild incoercible Spt-" 
rit or Gas ( whatever we may call it ) which artſeth 
from a reluQancy of the nutritive juyce, or reliques, 
or recrement thereof, ro the ferment of the ftomack, 
or other parts ; which the ferments not being able to 
. maſter, either through their own debilitude, or 
through ſome ſtubborn untameable parts of the all- 
mentary juyce, or recrement thereof, begers this wild 
uncoagulable Spirit we call Wind , which being pent 
up; not finding vent, ſtretcherh the tunicles of the 
ſtomack,or membranes of other parts in other digeſtt- 
ons, regurgitates upon the anaſtomaſis of ſome vel- 
fels into the ſtomack, and upon others adjacent, which 
contain blood and.vital Spirits, whom it almoſt ſifles, 
put Nature thereby upon the Tenter-hooks : Hence 
pains, yea, all ſorts of faintneſs and ſicknels. 

-38. Now whatever takes away this cauſe , the et- 
fect, or flarws failing, is truly Cordial ; but all other 
contriv'd Cordials, which reach not this root of 
Wind, are in vain.- Ir is not enough to make one ritt 
or belch,though that many times gives much eaſe , bur 
to ſtrengthen the digeſtions, and to abſterſe the occa- 
ſional cauſe, thereby preventing a ſpurious fermenta- 
tion, whoſe produtt is a flatzs. This, I fay, is pro- 
perly to allay Wind, and to become truly Cordial, 
| IH 4 39. It 
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39. If we examine the Galermical Shop-Cordials, 
and their other Conte&ionary Medicaments, we ſhall 
find the main pillar of them all ro be Sugar , witneſs 
their Electuaries, Looch's, Conſerves, Syrups, Con- 
fetions, Cordial. waters, &c. by which the Con- 
cretes are ſo clogg'd, as ſcarce one ray of a ſpecitick 
can eſcape the clouds to illuminate the Archeus, when 
they paſs the ſtomack into other digeſtions ; and 
through the prevalency of the Diſeaſe, wanting a vo- 
latizing ferment, a great part of the Cordials, viz, 
the Sugar-part,turns Into a caput mortis:which rather 
increaſeth a teveriſh fermentation, than otherwiſe, 
Thus the very Cordials of the Galemſts in the con- 
clulion, prove byrdenſom to Nature. 

40. And as cooling Julips, nor Shop-Cordials : ſo 
neither Phlebotomy, atter that frequent manner it is 
uſed, availeth any thing as to the three aforeſa'd inct- 
cations; not ast9 the firſt, v:z, abſterlion of ſordes ; 
tor in opening of avein, both good and bad go to- 
gether. It indeed the worſt parts of the blood could 
be lingled out from the reſt, then letting of blood 
would prove a {ingular remedy. ; but the beſt way, 
the moſt balſamick parts of the blood, are carried 
forth with other parts thereof : inaſmuch as the very 
next blood to the Oritfice, is firſt carried forth, which 
perhaps 13 the moſt free from the morbid impreſſion. 

41. Nor ſecondly, doth it promote the natural 
fermentation of the blood, eſpecially where the Dif; ' 
eaſe hath, through continuance of time, weakned the 
digeſtions, impoverithed the blood of Spirits by a 
tolution of. its compage, exhauſted the volatile balſa- 
mick parts thereof ; tor. in ſuch caſes, the mals of 
blood is ſo degenerated from its former eucraſia , as 
that an infulion of well-ſpirited balſamick blood, ac- 
cording to late Experiments, would rationally be 
more 
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more pertinent, than the raking away part of that, 
wherem that ſpark. of life yet. xematning 1s lodg'd , 
for in the blood is the life,and the powers and ſtrength 
of life; how much of the blogd is taken away,.eſpe- 
cially by reiterate bloodings (asthe cuſtom of ſome , 
not to excuſe the Doctor ) ſo much is Naturs. a&u- 
ally debilitated, the digeſttons peryerted, and the; fer- 
mentation of the blood ſpoyled, at leaſt ſo.weakned, 
as to repair the loſs of the volatile balſamick ſpirits 
requires a long time. And as the blood hath a fer- 
mentation whereby it endeavours the ſeparation. of 
congeſted Heterogeneities, whoſe preſence. cauſe ſome 
ſoxt of Fevers, to which the uſe of Diaphoreticks are 
very proper ;. ſo alſo the fermentation thereof may 
ſometimes be ſpontaneoully ſpurious, ſet at work by 
attempting a new craſs, v4. intentionally to refine, 
and make it felf a more depurate and detecate liquor, 
which in Children bcing ſet a working, occaſionally 
from the inherent recremexta wters, cauſeth the 
Small Pox, Meaſles, &c. and being once fet a work, 
doth ſometimes over-terment,thereby ſpending the vo- 
latile faline parts of the blood, and gives the Sulphur 
thcreof an empyrheuma, ſeparating the ellential prin- 
ciples of the blood, ſubverring the crafis thereoi, 
extinguithcth the vital Hame ; which overtermenting 
of rhe blood, not only happens to Children, but alto 
to more grown perſons, which requires {ome peculiar 
remedies, leaſurely to put a ſtop thereto , and that ei- 
ther by Phlebotomy, which may anſwer the drawing 
torth of Wines out of the veſlcis,when they ferment 
r90 ſtrongly : or by ſome proper Emetick, for ſuch 
fermentations are rarely perforin'd without ſome re- 
lation to the ſordes of the ſtomack ; which an{wers 
the taking away of the Tartar from the {ides-of the 
Wine-vellels,from whole roo great plenty, ſometimes 
happens 
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happens the overworking of Wines : Or laſtly, by 
ſome noble eArcauum, whether ſpecifick or catho- 
lick, which doth readily puritie the blood , reje&in 
the feculencies : for the blood may long Kemenr 4nd 
yet through an innate weakneſs, ſtil] retain the firſt 
teculencies : and unleſs helped by ſome Arcamm, 
would keep on fermenting, even unto the ruine of 
the balfamick principles thereof. Theſe refining Ar. 
cana's, or purifying Medicines , anſwer that which 
ſome ingenuous Wine-Coopers perform, by putting 
ſome peculiar thing ints'the Wines , which will lea- 
ſurely put a ſtop to the overworking of the Wines , 
but the skill of ſuch perſons is ſhewed herein, thar 
what they put into the Wines, doth ſo ſpecifically (if 
I may call it ) ſtay the overworking of the Wines, 
as that no prejudice ſucceeds upon the radical princi- 
ples thereof, ſo as they are not liable thereby to deca 
or degenerate : {o likewiſe by the kill of the Phy- 
ſitian, ſuch noble eArcana's, whether Specificks , or 
ſuch as are more univerſal] in their depurating opera- 
tion, are to be adminiſtred, as may not only leafurely 
put a ſtop ro the overfermenting of the blood, bur 
reſtore it to its equal temperature , and proportional 
poyſure of principles, thereby renewing its eucra- 
{a, and fortifying rhe balſam of life ; But frequent 
Phlebotomizing, doth rob the blood of a great thare 
of thoſe remaining volatile balſamick Spirits, and 
therefore not proper for the reſtoration of its e- 
craſta. 

42. Hence thoſe that recover under their hands,do 
it with much lingering and tediouſneſs, becauſe of the 


great enfeebling of their Spirits by loſs of blood, the - | 


very Weapon 1n the hand of Nature to manage Its 
encounters with Diſeaſes, which is ſtrangely ſnatch- 
ed out of its hands,by many of its pretended Friends, 


the | 
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the Phylitians; who, without pity, ſee her bleeding 
upon the ſpor, and cry out yet with flinty hearts, 
Blood, blood, yet more blood : Nay, after a ternary 
of bleedings, and as often vomitings and purgings, in 
an obſtinate Fever, which would neirher bend ro this 

ſevere method, nor. the life make its ex:c thereby, 

One able Phylitjan being asked, What he would now 

do after all this ! To which he ingenuoully anſwered, 

That. unleſs he ryn the ſame round again, he was ai a 

ſtand, whar to do further. [The Querying perſon re- 

turned, That he did believe, if he run bur the ſame 

round over again, from the beginning to the end, the 

Patient would by that time be perfectly cured of all 

Diſeaſes. __ 

43. Igrant, That the ſingle breathing of a vein, 
or artery, or a moderate Phlebotomy, may, and doth 
ſometimes help in a Fever, where nothing of Malig- 
pity is ſuſpeed, and that chiefly upon the account of 
the ventilation of the blood, by which I mean a ſet- 
ting at liberty thar- incoercible _flatzs , which is the 
product of the febrile fermentation in the veſſels of 
the blood ; for this-uncoagulable Spirit, or wild Gas, 
whith alwayes reſults, and is the ſequel of a ſpurious 
fermentation, 1f it be not dinted, or let forrh, either 
by breathing a vein, or by Diaphoreticks ( which 
opening the pores, let it go at {o many minute por- 
tals) then it runstoo and againin the veſſels of the 
blood, and cauſeth erratick pains, reſtleſsneſs, and 
unguietneſs of Spirits. 

44. Therefore we find upon the ventilation of the 
blood, by: a moderate Phlebotomy, that pains are 
abated, whether pluretick, or others , which the G4- 
lexiſts obſerving, take encouragement of arguing 4 
mort ad majorem, viz, That if a little blood taking 
away, give ſome eaſe of pains, then ſvrely the taking 
away 
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away of a great deal, muſt give more caſe ; and ſo,if 
they would yet hold on their argument, the raking 
away of all the blood, will give perfect eaſe,not only 
from pains, but from all diſeaſes. Would they go no 
further than to argumenration,the Patient might very 
well bear with them ; but they come to put this into 
aftion ; they bleed'once, its very well, I with they 

, wouldſecond it with a Specifick ; they ſtay not here, 
but goto it a ſecond and a rhird time, tothe great 
loſs of Spirits, and enfeebling of the Patient , and 
oftentimes the diſeaſe'as much, if not more to cure 
than ever, and the Patient left leſs capable of it. 

45. I confels I never order Phlebotomy. oftner 
than once in a Fever , and that too, with relucancy, 
bemoaging my ſelf, That I have not yet attained to a 
Medicine, that will: anſwer all- Indications thereof, 
for it is only our poverty of noble Arcana's , which 
makes us ſtoop to ſo low and trite a' method : and 
yet I miy be bold to affirm, That T have been inſtru- 
mental to cure Fevers of that nature, where the Ga/e- 
»i/ts ſuppoſe moſt neceſſity of Blood-letting, even 
Pluriſies, by Specificks, without Phlebotomy. Nay, 
further, I have been with ſome Partents,who in Plure- 
lies have undergone a Galenical method of twice 
blooding, &c. ( ready for the third time?) and the 
Fever yet as high as at firſt , whom, ater all this, 1 
have, by the bleſſing of God, cured with a diapho- 
retick Specifick, once or twice repeared : and ſome- 
times one {ingle Doſe thereof, hath ſo abated the 
pains, and allayed the feveriſhneſs, as that very little 
more harh been requiſite to the cure, Dempta ſpr- 
u4 plenre 1nfixa per diaphoret:cum ceſſat ipſ1 plen- 
reſis. 

46, As forthe third and laſt Indication, viz. the 
fortification of the Gigeſtions and vital Spirits, Phle- 
botomy 
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botomy doth diametrically oppoſe , and that becauſe 
it robs «the blood: of part of its treaſure , ſurrepti+ 
tiouſly ſtealing away its balſam ; and therefore ag 
I ſaid actually debilitates the vital Spirits , making 
them loure their Topſails upon a freſh incounter of 
the Diſeaſe:ſo that though ſeemingly the Diſeaſe may 
not aſſault ſo ſtrongly as before, itis not altogether 
through the abating the former force of the Diſeaſe,as 
it is from the weakening of the vital powers, who are 
not able to make as forcible an attempt, ro expel the 
malady as before;and therfore flags before its enemy; 
47. As inacute ſo in Chronical Diſeaſes, the fre- 
quent uſe ot Plebotomy is not commendable nor pro- 
per ; and that becauſe in long Diſeaſes the digeſtzons 
being deprav'd , the blood (whoſe excraſia depends 
upon the vigor thereof ) becomes degenerated from 
its \weet balſamick rubie eſſence, into an auſtere, 
ſharp, pontick or faltiſh liquor : which growing old 
for want of due fermentation and circulation , reſtag- 
nates in the veſlels,makes hetrogeneous coagularions, 
whence Pains, Tumors, Ulcers inward and out- 
ward, the common product of Chronical Diſeaſes. . 
48. So that what remains to be done in theſe chro- 
nick Diſeaſes,is rather ro ſuper-induce a new reviving 
ferment into theſe old decayed wines , the blood , 
that thereby new volatile Spirits might be ingen- 
dred, and the f\veet balſamick eflence be reſtored , 
then * yet further to weaken by Phlebotomy the ſink- 
ing vital Spirits : which if they could ſpeak, ir would 
be Vox querebunda, manibius quorundum AMedicorun 
tyranmcs gemens, Hinc lachryme, viz. Faint cold 
{weats, into which agony poor languithing Nature 
1s often thrown , having both its ſtrength, firſt weak» 
ned by” the continuance and prevalency of powerful 
Diſeaſes , and at laſt by the hand of its Phylician 
EY (who 
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(who ſhould if rightly fo, be its helper) to have itg 
little ſtock of vital balſamick Spirits ; waſted by a 
palpable weakner, Phlebotomy. | 
- 49: Amongſt the moſt obvious ſymptomes, and to 
thePatient moſt urging, is that of thirſt;which becauſe 
it is not natural, the more they drink the more they 
wonld. This according to the GalemsSFs , proceeds 
from an hot and dry Diſtemper of the ſtomach , to 
anſwer which indication , they moſt frequently or. 
der cool and moiſt things : which if the cauſe of 
thirſt were as they ſuppoſe, they would have a moſt 
facile ready way' of Cure, in caſe that were true , 
Contraria ſuts contrarits curantur,vit. That every di- 
ſtemperature were curable by its contrary; for then 
ſuppoling ſuch .and ſuch degree of heat and dryneſs 
of A in a Fever, it 1s but applying the ſame an- 
ſwerable degree of cooling and moiſtning liquors , 
and the Cure would forthwith be ette&ted. It 6, 
Why are not the thirſt in Fevers preſently quenched ! 
That aſter great draughts of cooling Julips, and the 
like are drunke down, they yet cry out Drie, Drie, 
as thirſty after a while as ever. | 
50. What ? Can the elementary properties of cold 
and moiſt , ſo much conſpire the Patients prejudice, 
as to forget their own natures of cooling and moiſt- 
ning ? Surely theſe qualities (if they may be ſo call'd) 
of heat and cold, of dryneſs and moiſture, mult 
act one upon another upon the very contact , and 
no ſooner can heat be encountred with cold , but the 
heat muſt be abared ; andif the degree of cold be 
proportionable , muſt become quite extin& : ſo nei- 
ther can drineſs meet with moiſture in the like degree 
but the drineſs will ceaſe. 
F1. S0that indeeda Feveriſh thirſt hath not theſe 
elementary qualities for irs efficient, and fo is not 
- curable 
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curable by the contrary qualities ; but hath a more 
abſtruſe cauſe, and that is from a depravation of the 
ferment of the ſtomack , which not being able ra 
digeſt. after the wonted manner , what 1s upon the 
ſtomach, turns it into recrement ; which by the hear 
of the part (having loſt its curb the ferment) is 
burnt into a kind of Alkal: or friable maſs, which 
being faſt impadted in the tunicles of the ſtomach , 
becomes the efficient cauſe of a febrile thirſt. 

52. Theſe burnt Alkalizate ſordes , parch the 
very membranous parts of the ſtomach , ocſophagus 
and tongue (which membrane, is but as one con- 
tinued web overſpreading all thoſe parts) thence the 
intollerable thirſt , foulneſs, roughneſs, and par- 
chedneſs of the tongue , which by abſtinence from 
drink (as is the fooluh cuſtome of ſome Phylicians, 


who underſtand . not the Diſeaſe , too ſtrialy prohi. 


bit ) the Fever becomes the more increaſed, the 
thirſt the ſtronger , and all the ſymptomes more ex- 
aſperated. For there muſt be ſome liquid thing of ne- 


ceſſity to dilute and ſoften theſe burnt ſordes , though - 


it do not fatisfie and quench the thirſt, or elſe all 
things go theworle , bur if the skill of the Phyli- 


cian be ſuch, as to mingle with theſe diluting pota- 


ble liquids , ſomething ro abſterſe theſe ſordes , and 
to ſatiare theſe Alkalizate recrements, then he ctteas 
ſomething as to the real quenching of thirſt , which 
otherwiſe proves obſtinate and rebellious to all ſim- 
ple Iiquids. 
53- For if all ſimple water, or fermentally mar- 
ried to a vegetable juyce, viz, Beer, Ale, or Wine, 
be thrown into the ſtomach, upon theſe triable ſor- 
des, they do but (and that ſcarcely) for a moment 
quench the thirſt, bur by the untameable heat of 
the ſtomach; are caſt into vapours , and by ſweat 
or 
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or inſenſibly, are driven through the pores of the 
body : and in the conchifion encreaſe the heat, cauſe 
cold ſweats, faintneſs , debilirudes and waſting laſſi- 
rudes, after the manner of water poured on an hot 
ſtone, is .preſently diſperſed vapore ren , or as 
Spirit of Wine poured upon an A/kali of Tartar , 
cauſeth a great heat , more than was before, 

54. Bur it rheſe ads? ſordes be abſters'd , by the 
well prepared Salt of Vitriol , or other proper eme- 
ticks ; or ſome proper ſolntive, that may cleanſe 
downward the recrement of the primary digeſtions, 
and be ſeconded with Spirit of Salt, Sulphur or 
Virriol, acuating the Patients common drin«,together 
with the uſe of {ome anodynous Diaphoreticks, nor 
only the thirſt will be abared and quenched, but theFe- 
veriſh fermentation , and conſequently the Fever ir 
ſelf. .I have often wondred the Ga/en:ts ſhould not 
more ſeriouſly take into conſideration the efficacy of 
Diaphoreticks , or ſweating Medicines, in Fevers 
in as much as in the whole round of their Pradtice, 
they find not a more efteftual means to quench thirſt, 
and to abate aFever,than by Sador:ificks,which is moſt 
obvious both to them and to ordinary People , and 
yet there is nothing they lets frequent, If it were no 
more than obſerving the operation of a Doſe of 
Laudanum , methinks it might convince them of the 
excellency of Diaphoreticks , and -put them upon 
ingennons enquiries , how they might promote, and 
improve thar ſtock of Diaphorericks , they have 18 
the Shops ; might I ſay put them upon enquiring , 
how a few grains of Landanum' ſhould ſo quiet the 


Spirits for a time, quench thirſt , and allay pains, | 
and all this as a Diaphoretick ; which ſurely if rhe | 
narcotick Sulphur was caſtigated , and” the power | 
of the volatile Diaphoretick Salt thereof exalted , 


would 
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would prove a much more effeQual Diaphoretick , 
than any Laudanum in the Shops. 

55. As for Antimoniuns Draphoreticum, becauſe 
it is Chymical they are afraid of it ; and if they 
order any , it is in ſo inconſiderable a quantity , as 
the effect cannot anſwer the Patients expectation. 
They will preſeribe 3 grains , it may be 4, 5,6,or 
7 grains, and a great Doſe too , and this torſooth 
muſt be clogg'd with ſome other farraginous mix- 
ture , which together makes ſuch a contus'd jumble 
upon the ſtomach , that the Arches or vital regent, 
knows not what to make of it , for by their mix- 
tures they miſs the mark of Specificks, and thereby 
of the beſt Diaphoreticks : In effect, do nothing fin- 
cerely, viz, without mixtures in the whole courſe 
of their Practice. They will wonder perhaps if I 
tell chem that of this Antimonium Diaphoretick which 
they ſcruple to gives , 7 or 8 grains , I can and do 
with good ſucceſs, give from one ſcruple to an whole 
dragm, which is 60 grains , and that without ſcru- 
ple or danger , but with great ſatistaction to the Pa- 
tient, Bezoardicwm Minerale, another as dange- 
rous 4uti-febrile Diaphotetick (as they account it) 
as the former , of which ; they ſcarce dare give 
above 3, 4 or 5 grains ; of which, 1 with the like 
ſucceſs as the former , give from halt a ſcruple 
to 24 grains. Indeed they are both of my own Pre- 
paration , and therefore dare more confide in them. 

56. Now the concluſion of all this is, That 
Diaphoreticks whether Vegetable or Mineral , after 
a previous abſterlion of the primary digeftions ; 
arethe only quenchers of thirſt , abarers of pains, 
allayers of Feverilh fermentations, compoſers of 
the Spirits ; and in fine, the chief Curers of Feyers : 
and therefore whether _y to be conſidered , ler 
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the World judge, ſeeing it conſerves thouſands of 
Lives. Thus tar as to particular Diaphoreticks, 
Belides which, Helmont ſpeaks of an univerſal Di- 
aphoretick- or Pauacea, by the name of Alercarime 
Precipitatms Diaphoreticus, Which is a fixation of 
Precipitate, by the cohobating the Elementum ignis, 
extracted out of the Vitriol of Venxs, at laſt being 
ſtrongly fired, becomes fixt , and is edulcorated by 
repeated diſtillations of re&ified Spirit of Wine, 
frpm it to ten times, and then becomes ſweet , and 
is alſo called Aurum hor:zomtale', of, which he ſaith, 
Omnem ſan it febrems unca potione: Hellticam intra 
Lung decurſum , oretenu enim ſumptus, curat carci- 
noma, lupum & quodlibet eſt hominum cacoetbes, ulcus 
ſroe externum , ſive internum , nemque hydropems , 
Aſthma, & Meorbum quemcumque Chronicum ;, 
complet ſolws defideria medentum tam in Phyſics quam 
Chirargicss defeftibus ; by all which it may certainly 
be concluded to be a Paxacea, in as much as (accor- 
ding to what he athrms) it cures all acute and Chro- 
nick Diſeaſes. Sed nobis non licet eſſe tam diſertas. 
57. Ido not here pretend to it, but doubt not of 
the veracity of that noble Philoſopher,who wrought 
Thirty Years in the ſearch of Natures cholcelt Se- 
crets, whoſe Maſter-piece was the Liquor Alka- 
heſt, Precipitatws Diaphoreticus, Arcanum Coral- 
linum , Tinutlara lilis, Sulphur Vitriols, Metallns 
maſculus, Elementum, Lac perlarum , the Spirit of 
Salr of Tartar, Elixir Proprietatts, Fc. all which 
conſpire the reſtitution of the integrity of health, 
though diſturbed from what occaſional cauſe ſoever. 
For the Life, or Spir1cus impetrers faciens, is but one, 
receives the influences of Diſeaſes into it ſelf , which 
accordirg to the variety of occaſional cauſes becomes 
ditterently attected and diſturbed : whence the mul- 
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tiplicity of Diſeaſes , which by an highly graduated 
Medicine reaching the very radicalprinciples of this 
Archers, or regent Spirit of Lite , corrects the e- 
normities and irregularities thereof ; and by abſter- 
ſing the offending occaſional cauſes , reſtores it to 
its priſtine integrity; Vita & 4% ejw eſt nnica & 1nte- 
gra , mſs a cauſſts alients degeneretur , tum tanquam 
ſerpens ſevit in ſeipſum, & Morborum evadit Matro- 
na; qua. reſtituta cadem ut antea , eſ> vite inve- 
oritas, What noble effects, theſe generous and vni- 
verſa] remedies may have npon the vital Archews , 
in order to its reſtitution from the burden of Ma- 
ladies , may not unealily be apprehended , by thoſe 
who do but ſee the efficacy of their ſubſtitwes, whe- 
ther in Chronic al or acute Difeaſes, 


SECT. 9: 


I; "La having run through the Diſeaſes , or at 

| leaſt moſt of them, to the Cure of which 
the Spaw contributes little help ; Now come we to 
thoſe Diſeaſes where the efficacy of the Spaw is moſt 
diſcernable , viz. the Scurvy, Droplie , Stone or 
Strangury , Jaundiſe, Hypocondriack Melancholy, 
Cachexia's, and Womens Diſeaſes proceeding from 
the obſtrutions of the Meyſes : ail which (faving 
that of the Stone and Womens Diſeaſes) as they 
have their firſt Springs from the irregularity of rhe 
terment of the Stomach , Spleen, and ſome next 
ſucceeding digeſtions , ſo they are thereby more ca- 
pable-of receiving the virtue of the Spaw , which 
chiefly operates upon the ſtomach , abſterſing the 
ſordes thereof, whence it becomes very proper, a- 
gainſt frequent and immoderate Vomitings , Heart- 


burnings from an over-acidity., grating upon the 
| I 
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upper mouth thereof, Pains of the Stomach from 
the like cauſe ; ec. 

2. Firſt as to the Scurvy , which Diſeaſe at its fall 
ſtate, though it ultimately vitiate the whole habit of 
the body and brings on a Cachex:a , yet the firſt ſe- 
minaries thereof are tound inthe Stomach, where 
the nutritive juyce, being not well concotted by the 
ferment thereot (tor no {olitary heat, but a ferment, 
19 the agent of concoction) the firſt ſtone is there 
laid towards the building of the Scurvy : this firſt a- 
lienation of the alimentary juyce, being not cor- 
rected nor amended in the ſubſequent digeſtions , 
comes crudely into the third, into the maſs of blood, 
ready to zeccive the vital ferment in the heart, which 
finding many untameable hetrogeneittes cannot ſ#b 
Jugum trahere , bring it into contormity ; whence 
the crafts of the blood becomes perverted from its 
tweet balſamick eſſence , into a ſouri(h, i«.tith, and 
(ar the height of the' Diſeaſe) vapid l1quor. 

2. Now the eſfurine alumenit} {alt ot this Spring, 
doth notably abſterſe the teculencies of the ſtomach, 
and thereby ſtrengthens the terment thereof ; which 
to Perſons who have not or (it they have) but in a 
remiſs degree, the Water may be of uſe to prevent 
the Diſeaſe; and ro thoſe who have it 1n an intenſe 
degree, it will abatethe firſt ſpring or teeding cauſe 
thereof , and by the penetrating Mineral Salt in the 
Water, may inlinuate the /z72e» of the third digeſti- 
on; where (eſpecially if helped by the addition of 
{ome reſtorative balſamick Medicines) it may in con- 
tinuance of time, overcome that Dy/craſie of the. 
blood , by removing thar which is ſuperfluous , may 
replenith the blood with its wonted vital ferment, and 
by dinting the ſpurious ſaltneſs thereof, may reſtore 
1t tO 1ts Primitive ſweet balſamick nature, 
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4. The Spaw Water , together with the change of 
air is pertinent to the aforeſaid purpoſe ; eſpecially, 
as I ſaid, if ſeconded by other penetrating Medi- 
cines , which hath a power to dint the ſcorbutick fer- 
ment. Of which ſort are the tin&ture of Antimony, 
the right prepared Spirit of Salt , the Volatile Salr 
of Harts-horn , the Spirit of Salt of Tartar, the 
Volatile Spirit of Scurvy-graſs, E©»s Yerers , ail 
which as a balſamick condiment, ſeaſon the nutri- 


tive juyce,ſeparate exotick heterogeneities therefrom, 


by their proper emunRories , ſiweetens the blood 
by renewing its former volatile balſamick Spirits, 
and reſtores 1t to its pr:/tize Excraſia : which done, 
the ſcorbutick produtts , whether Pains, Tumors , 
Ulcers, ſore and ſwelling of the Gooms , looſeneſs 
of Tecth and the like, ceaſeth, and the Scurvy is 
Cured, - | 

5. Secondly , The Dropſie may be helped by the 
Spaw; which to affirm , though at the firſt ſight ir 
may ſeem unreaſonable and contradiftory , becauſe 
in this Diſeaſe the blood is already too much diluted 
with a wateriſhneſs : yet if we con{1der the effici- 
ent cauſe, which is chiefly an obſtruction of the 
Reins, the ſtrangeneſs will be taken away ; for al- 
though there be a real vitiating of the ferment of 
the ſtomach, and an «duſt Alkalizate ſordes impa- 
Red 1n the tunicles thereof , whence a Feverithneſs 
and a preſſing thirſt conſtantly attends Droplical Per- 
_ , Which Fever is nor primary but ſymptomati- 
cal. ; 

6. I ſay though the ground-work of this, as of 
moſt Diſeaſes , be in the ſtomach , yet is the main 
cauſe an obſtruction of the Reins , which being the 
principal emunRory of the potable parts of the.nu- 
rritive juyce, whether being ſeparable from the 
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maſs of blood, by the emulgent veins, or by any 
other nearer paſſage to the Reins , if through the 
congeſtion of ſome mucots recrement , the ſinall 
reſſels are obſtructed ( as uſually in this caſe hap- 
pens) then is the ſuperfluous liquid /arex (ready 
tor ſeparation) regurgirated , either back into the 
maſs of blood: and thence into the habit of the bo- 
dy, whenee that ſpec:es of the Droplie, called Ana- 
ſarcaſis, which by the Anaſtemaſss of the veſlels, 
. ſometimes lets a parr thereof fall into the legs , (wel- 
ling them , eſpecially rowards night ; and at other 
times ſwallows them up again into the former veſſels, 
and the legs become un{well'd again. | 

7. Orelſe the liquid potables , coming by a ſhor- 
ter cut to the Reins by reaſon of their obſtructions , 
flows back and is heaped up between the Omentuns 
and Peritoreum , which ſtretching the membranes 
thereof, bears up ſtrongly againſt the D:aphragme, 
thereby contracting the cavity of the Lungs , makes 
the Patient ſhort-winded as commonly they are. 

8. This congeſted potable /arex, accompanyed 
witha flatzw , gives being to a Tympany ; and hath 
no urinous Salt in it, as that had which was about 
ſeparating from the blood, and by the obſtruftion 
of the Veins flowed back again into the maſs : and 
therefore thoſe who are tapp'd for the Dropfie , let 
. forth an almoſt inſipid liquor , fo that water which 
paſſeth from thoſe who drinke plentifully of the 
Spew, has no urinous Salt, and ſo neither tinfure nor 
ſapour. | 

9. Now the Spaw water doth notably cleanſe the 
ſtomach , firſt by looſning and diſſolving the cloſe 
litting ſordes ; and that through the diſſolving pow- 
er of the alumeniſ}; Mineral Salt , which gradually 
attenuates and thins the viſcous recrements of the 
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ſtomach, after which ſolution of the otherwiſe fixt 
feculencies of the ſtomach, the plentitul gulping of 
the water , doth eaſily waſh it away by {tool , be- 
ſides which, a great quantity of the water acuated 
with its Mineral Eflurine Salt , paſſeth the ſhort 
way to the Reins, I mean by thoſe chanels , that 
great drinkers of Wine, and Strong Drink , have 
to convey away , ſuddainly, the potulent parts (ot 
what they take in) tothe Reins , whereby the pe- 
netrative power of the Efſurine Salt, which as a 
Solvent inthe water, difſolves the coagulated matter, 
opens the obſtru&tions, and makes free paſlage both 
for it ſelf, and for the exit of the reſtagnating . 
latex,which before floted in the Abdomen and fwell'd 
the belly. 

10. That obſtruction of the Reins is the chief, 
if not the eſſential cauſe, of the ſuper-abundant 
floting of the potable parts in the Abdomen, is mani- 
feſt , becauſe all Dropſical Perſons piſs very little, 
and that often with dithculty : fo that the moſt part 
of that which ſhould paſs forth by urine, through 
obſtrutions regurgitates back upon the bowels , 
or elſe fills the bloody veſſels with a dilating over- 
plus /atex ; whereas-if the pallages were open, and 
the current kept clear, all the ſuperfluous watry 
parts, would be dreined away by their natural and 
proper chanels, and ſo all would be well. 

1-1. The Spaw therefore hath its efficacy in Cure 
of the Dropſie two ways, viz. by abſterling 
the ſordes of the digeſtions, and by being a 
Diurerick ; not to ſay that in ſome obſtinate Drop- 
ſies, there may be an extravaſated blood about the 
Reins, which may ſo irritate the innate Spirit of 
thoſe parts, as to make a ſpontaneous occlulion of 
the veſſets, and reſiſt all Medicines, except the nobleſt 
of Chymical Arcana's. I 4 12. Thoſe 
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I 2. Thoſe Medicines which 6hiefly relate to the 
Cure of the Droplie are, as I ſaid, ſuch as are ab- 
ſterlive, and diuretick, together with ſuch as have a 
reſtorative aſtringency , communicable to the debili- 
tated 'membranous parts ; of which ſort are the 
Iixivial Salts of Vegetables, whether of Broom , 
Juniper, the Vine, Wormwood, or the like (among 
which there is ſinall difterence) wherewith the ord1- 
nary drink of the Patient 1s to be acuated : alſo the 
Cinnabar of Antimony otten reſublim'd , the Spirit 
of Salt of Tartar , the ſaccharuns Martis or Sugar 
of Steel ; Bezoardicurms Minerale, which 1s Kiverins 
his Diaphoretick out of the Butter of Antimony , 
the Pilule lunares , of which laſt , I muſt contels, 
I never found any conſiderable ſucceſs , and tor the 
ſake of the corroding Aqua fortzal or nitrous Spi- 
rits, (hall for the future rather adviſe againſt , than 
otherwiſe , alſo the magiſtery of Wine , which is 
the fixt Salr of Tartar fo prepared,as to diffolve in the 
moſt rectified alcoo! Spirit of Wine ; which being 
often purified by reduction , is a noble Diuretick, 
edential Salt of Tartar , alſo the Precipitatu Dia- 
phoreticus, and Preciprolums Paraceiſi, the ſappy li- 
quor of the Birch , &c. 

For moſt of which Medicines , if you conſult 
the diſpenſatory, you will be miſtaken , they are 
not attained to by 1dleneſs , and meer ſpeculation , 
but by boldly handling the coals, and putting our 
fingers into fire, 

I 3. The next Diſeaſe is the Stone and Strangury , 
npon which the Spaw hath the more efficacy, becauſe 
a great part of the water glides through the Reins 
and Bladder , the places where Gravel and the Stone 
have their nativity , ſo that firſt by the abſterlive vir- 
gue of the Efluxine Salt in the water, it hinders the 
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encreaſe or growth of the bulk of the Stone , by 
carrying away the recremental ſordes of thoſe parts, 
alſo by often drinking and that too great quantities 
of the water, it keeps the current open , dllates 
the paſſages , and takes the opportunity of ſlipping 
a Stone now and then, with a ſtream of water , 
through the /phintter of the Bladder. 

14. But as to a reſolution of the Stone, into a 
liquid juyce', by a retrograde Analyſis, 1s not feaſa- 
ble either by this or any other Spring ; but. only 
(at leaſt chiefly competible to the Alkaheſtical Pre- 
paration of the Ludus Paracelſ,, calcnloſorum Sola- 
men maguum; Of which, is the Alkabeſt diſtilled 
from the Lud , by which the Ludae is reduc'd. into 
a Salt, diflolvable in the Air into a Liquor , this di- 
geſted in a ſealed glaſs, until the Salt ſwim upon 
the top of the attrated moiſture, in the form of 
2 greeniſh Oyl or Axwngia, of which Fourteen 
Grains ſometimes repeated reſolves the compage of 
the Stone, of what magnitude ſoever, and upon 
| the ſoſution, is alſo expelled ; and thereby the Stone 
| . perfeQtly Cured, according to the proceſs of Para- 
celſm and Helmont , who both (as they fay) had 
it: by which, as Helmozt reports, not only the 
Stone was reduced into a liquid form, and driven 
forth ; but alſo the s:c/inatio petrifica was taken a- 
way. I have by a ſuccedaneal] Preparation, ſo open- 
ed the body of the Ludws, as that it would yield a 
deep ſaturate green tinQure to Spirit of Salt, as 
alſo to another liquor of Salt I have, by me , bur 
what that will effe&, as to the Stone, I have nor yet 
tryed. The well prepared Spirit of Salt, Helmozt 
highly commends for the Strangury , and the 7 1#s- 
ttura Aroph Paracelſi. | 

15. The Jaundiſe if not too deeply graduated 
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into that called the Black; is alſo curable by the 
Spay , and that becauſe this Diſeaſe proceeds from an 
error of Crudities in the ſecond digeſtion,tranſmitted 
into the fifth or habit of the body, where that 
which ſhould of due have been ſeparated by the right 
fermentarion in the ſecond digeſtion , was carryed 
into the laſt digeſtion, and there diſcoloured the 
blood in the ultimate fibres , through the whole habir 
of the pody: Now the Spaw, as I ſaid, helps to 
ſeparate, that which of due ought to be ſeparated , 
by opening the obſtructions of the ſecond digeſtion, 
and {0 may prevent the feeding of the Difeaſe, from 
#s own original ſcource,, and by the help of ſpeci- 
ficks may thoroughly be Cured ; of which fort, 
are Exs Veneris, Spirit of Urine, Alkalies, mile 
pedes alieque inſette , que abſter gunt ſecundam dige- 
ſtronem, 

16. Now come we to Hypocondriack Melancho: 


ly, A Diſeaſe when deeply ſeated, puzzles the Spams, | 
and the beſt method of uſual Medicines. The place | 


of its nativity 1s probably the Spleen, whoſe ferment 
if vigorous, 1s not only to make a ſeparation of 
ſome impurities of the blood , not ſeparable by any 
other part : but alſo as aſpecifical ferment , to add 
ſome new and noble qualities to the blood, making tt 
more pure and ſpiritous by ſeparating the feculencies 
thereof, FR the clarity of the Regimen of 
the anima] Spirits , that Looking-glaſs of the Soul, 
which if pure and polite , gives pleaſure and ſolace 


to the Soul inthe Body , cauſing generous reflefti- | 


ons, and ſhaping perſpicacious Idea's, he'ping acute- 
neſs of fancy, ſolidity of judgement , and tenact- 
ouſneſs of memory. 

17. Whereas if the fermental elaboration of the 
blood in th2 Sgleen be deficient ; and thereby the 
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ſordes become unſeparated : thence a ſteam ariſeth 
which ſoyls the veſſels and muds the animal Spirits , 
darkens the imaginative part , and with a melancho- 
ly vapour clouds the fancy , Hence all the irregulari-. 
ties and diſturbed fancies of Hypochondriack Melan- 
choly: 

I 4 - The Spleen and the regiment thereof, is Yul- 
can's Shop, where the materials lie for torging of all 
Idea's , it the materials be good and artificially hand- 
led, a ſound ſtructure of tancy may well be raiſed : 
but if a wrong caſt happen, either through the in- 


diſpoſition of the materials, I mean the blood, or 


through the error of the work-man, I mean the fer- 
ment, the ſtrufture will prove accordingly , viz. 
the fancy will be inverted, and the Idea's thereof 
become prepoſterous. | 

1 9. Now the meat and drink we commonly take, 
together with the exorbitancies thereof, have no 
ſmall influence upon the Spleen , and its ceconomy, 
and conſequently upon the animal Spirits and the 
Soul, a | 


Corpus onuſtum 
Heſfternts vitits, annum quoque pregravat una 
Atque affigit humo Divine particulam anr te 


For if a good orderly Diet be obſerved, of whole- 
ſome tood , with much temperance and moderation , 
Chronical Diſeaſes cannot have power to exerciſe 


, that tyranny they uſually do, nor can the irregula- 


rities of the digeſtions prove ſo irreducible, as they 
do by exceſs of living, in as much as all the digeſtt- 
ons take their nutritive juyce in order one from ano- 
ther, ſo as if the firſt prove a glutton overchar- 


pivg its ferment, the reſt ſhare with the exceſs , and 
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communicate it one to another , till it hath gone the 
round, and in the concluſion reach thoſe Spirits, 
whoſe fine texture makes them nearer the Sou] , by 
which it alſo becomes affected. 

20, The Spaw hath power to help the carrying 
of the dreggy parts , left after the digeſtion of the 
ſRomach is over; and thereby helps the refining of 
the veſſels, ſo as the nutritive juyce , may not come 
replete with crudities tothe other ſubſequent digeſti- 
ons, and ſo ſubducts from the Diſeaſe by hindring the 
affluent cauſe : for ſo far as the virtue of the Efurine 
Salt in the water can reach , eſpecially in the com- 
mon paſlages towards the bladder , it doth pretty 
well cleanſe and therefore proves effe&ual in thoſe 
Diſcaſes,native to thoſe parts;but doth ſcarce through. 
ly penetrate thoſe more abſtruſe recefles , where the 
rpain concerns of animal Spirits and the forging of 
Idea's are tranſacted. This 1s left for the other more 
penetrating Medicines to perform, which perhaps 


one with the other, may the better complete. the | 


Cure. 


can dulcifie the blood and humours , by all which 
corapoling the Spirirs and ſettling every thing in or- 
der ; of which ſort area Tartarum vitriolatum, not 
ſuch a one as is vulgarly made in the Shops , with 
Oyl of Vitriol : but with the Eflurine Salt of Vitri- 
ol, thathath not undergone any force of fire, readi- 
ly diffolvable in any Yehicle , which the other will 
not. The Eſſential Sa't of Tartar, the Sal Chalyvs, 


the Spirit of Salt of Tartar , the. Spiritus Venerts, | 
Coral and Crabs-Eyes ; and probably aboveall the | 
Aurnm Horizoatale, or fixt Mercury, which being 2 | 
Pazacea anſwers all Indications, 22, Now | 


21. The Medicaments of uſe in this caſe, are ſuch | 
as are abſterlive, of a penetrating nature, oppoſe | 
a flats by allaying the ſpurious fermentation, and | 
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22, Now come we to diſcourſe of Womens Difea« 
ſes, and of the virtue of the Spaw inthe Cure there- 
of ; whoſe Diſcaſes proceed chiefly from obſtruRti. 
ons in the Matrix , whereby the redundant blood 
flows back, or from a debilitude of the Womb , 
whereby the blood becomes dieyn'd away in too 
great quancities ; whence Lyporhymia's,Faintings and 
Swoonings, @&c. | 

23. As to the obſtrutions of the ſuperfluous 
blood , which ſhould be carryed away by the veſſels 
of the Matrix, in formof the Meyſes : We muſt 
know therefore, that the denſirue are a certain 
portion or effloreſcence of the blood , granted by 
God in nature for proper ends, viz. bothfor yie)- 
ding matter and corporeal bulk to the fa&ras Or embryo 
in the Womb , as alfo for nouriſhment of the ſame , 
until ir come tothe birth , Ir is 1 ſay a certain porti- 
on of the blood remaining after a full refetion of 
the body , ingendred within a Lunar Moneth , and 
ſqueſtred from the reſt of the maſs to the foreſaid 
end , this matter deſtined to the generation and nu- 
trition of the far, long foreſeen of Nature (which 
never acts in vain quoad zntextiovems) in the temale , 
is the main drift and aim of the Menſtrues. 

24. The manner of their generation is thus, v:z. 
The blood in the intermitting time , encreaſcth in its 
bulk in the Veins and Arteries, fo that one part 
thereof being ſuppoſed to ſupply the deficiency of 
what is daily ſpent by tranſpiration, the ſuperfluous 
part increaſerh the maſs of blood, and at length 
ſtretcheth the containing veſſels with its plenty, 
whence a targeſcence and plethory of the veſlels. 

2 5. Then Nature(not unmindful of its office)en- 
deavours at the next critical Lunar ſeaſon, to employ 
a little the rwrgid veſſels, by certain paſſages and 
Anaſto- 
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Anaſtomoſes from the veſſels they run in before, into 


the ſecundines or chane]s of the Matrix. This »:ſ«« or | 
both by an a- | 


endeyour is done two wayes , viz. 
pertion of the Anafome/is from ſome veſlels into 0- 
thers , as alſo by an innare contraction of the fibres 
of the ſanguinary veſſels, by which they endevour 


to free themſelves (anznente natura) from the op- | 


preſſing P/ethora, for thete is a certain contration 
or compreſſion , proper to the Veins and Arteries , 
by which the circulation of the blood and nutrition 
of the ſolid parts ſucceeds the better : fo that thoſe 
veſſels have a kind of connate Syfole, by which they 
compreſs themſelves, and after their wonted manner, 
become free from the ſtifling plenty of blood. _ 

26. That there is a T#rgeſcence of the veſſels about 
the time delign'd by Nature , for the critical evacna- 
tion, is manifeſt in Virgins, Widows, @c. to 
whom ſuch a compreſfion of the veins; and ſuch an 
apertion of the Anaſtameſes of the veſlels are at the 
critical menſtrual ſeafon denyed ; ocnlare prebent 
teſtimoninm defeltnuns naturalium ; ſignaque in fronts 
gerunt al:yquid amplins in vents ac arterus adeſſe ; 
Whence {ſometimes Pu/tules in the Face ; Rednelſs of 
Eyes, with a ſwelling of the circumjacent veins, 
whence alſo Tumors im ſeveral parts of the body , 
Pain in the head and other parts ; and many other 
Diſeaſes , which owe their original to no other than 
this eflenrial cauſe. 

27. All which indicate a Plethory or Targeſceicr 
throngh overmuch plenty of blood , whence the 
maſs of blood through a diftention of the mem- 
branes of the veſſels ; doth as it were reſtagnate 
therein , eſpecially in the Bronchy's of the Lungs , 
Where the blood ſetting (as the vulgar word is) and 
the motion of the Diaphragme being anpropertto- 
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nable towards its agile tranſmiſſion into other parts, 
and that by reaſon of the Laxation and flagging of 
the membranes thereof, over-charged with too great 
afflux of blood ; Whence an Indiſpolition,Dulneſs, 
and Sluggiſhneſs of the body , Shortneſs of Breath, 
an oppreſſion of the Precordia or upper mouth of 
the ſtomach, &c, Andin a further degree 'of this 
reftagnation or ſetting of the blood, u"_ ſ(ome- 
times Syncopes , Palpitations and Suffocations ; yea 
at length Death ir ſelf, Andall this from a bare ſo- 
litary reſtagnation of the blood in the veſlels,through 
a retention of that which ſhould naturally be ſepa- 
rated at its duecritical ſeaſon. 

28, Now further if the blood upon theſe reten- 
tions, reſtagnate about the mouths of the veſſels of 
the Matrix ; eſpecially if tainted with any virulency, 
from the reflux of ſome corrupt Menſtrual blood , 
whoſe current hath been ſtopped by cold paſſion, or 
the like, at the very time of Critical evacuation : 
thence th e Archeal Regimen of the Matrix, that 
Animal furibundum, becomes rouz'd up, which a&ts 
at a diſtance, v2. in other remote parts of the bo- 
dy, by that manner of operation which Hel- 
mont Calls a blaſs alterativam , which I cannot nea- 
rer compareto any other than to the ſpiritns ſylveſtrs, 
or flatus incoercsb;l4s mentioned betore , yet is not 
tormally the ſame, 

29. Itisan influential manner of aQting, which 
I judge to be [dezrical , with that whereby the Soul 
acts upon the Body by paſſion , darting a Raye here 
or there, upon this part or the other , ad /ubitum ; 
for this influential 5/aſs (or what other name we 
may give it, ſo it comprehend the nature of the 
thing) it exerciſeth its tyranny on remote parts, 
v43, the Hypockonders,' Stomach , Lungs , Brain, 
| ' Oc. 
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&c. as by violent forcible motions ; and tenſions of 
the Hypochonders (enough to require the ſtrength 


of two or three men ſometimes to keep down) and 


by cauſing the blood te reſtagnate in the Lungs and 
Heart , whence a ceſlation of the Pulſe, and circu- 
lation of the blood , alſo an inſtantaneous Aſthma , 
together with a ceſpitation of the animal Spirits , 
accompanyed ſometimes with a contor/ion of ſome 
wwſculous parts; whence Convulſions and the like : 
in the concluſion it puts a ſtop to all the digeſtions 
and funRions of the body ; ſave its own and thar ir- 
ular: 

30. Theſe Hyſterical paroxyſms are often occaſt- 
onally brougfit on by paſſions in thoſe women incli- 
nable thereto, which like as a Feveriſh Delirium, 
unitates the zarcotick Sulphur of Opiumz, or rather 
asthe animal Spirits , are identically wrought upon 
by a Fever, as by a large Doſe of Opium, both 
working the ſame effe&t , perverting the imaginative 
faculty , cauling wandring irregular Phantaſms, and 
ſudden irrational Idea's, with prepoſterous glan- 
ces, the operation of the one ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 
from the other: So in like manner the uterine 
Archeus or Spiritus impetum faciens , connaturalto 
that part, is equally irritated and provoked by a 
paſſion of the mind , as by a virulency from regur- 
gitated foctid Menſtrual blood, recurring upon the 
innocent maſs thereof, in thoſe I mean tnclinable ro 
theſe Hyſterical Fits, 

31, This uterine Faber takes a like occaſion from 
both to become furious , and to aby its alterative 
Blaſs apon other diſtant parts, and that 4 v; regiminis 
as the noble Helmont calls1t , whereby it equally , 
trom the @ne cauſe as from the other , ſtretcheth the 
Hypochonders, by a furious incoercible yown ; 
whictt 
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which if it ſhould proceed from a windinels of the 
Matrix ,. according to the vulgar Galen:ca! notion , 
the part had need to be chatged with wind;like a gun, 
yea and ramm'd too (which how they will be able 
ro make forth I know not) and after every diſchar- 
ging , the wind or air mult be forcibly attracted by 
the mouth or poſteriors to makea freſh charge tor a 
new fit, which forcible attra&tion hath never yer (that 
I ever heard of) been obſerved , only it the Pa't- 
ent get a rift , the incoercible flatzs gets vent, and 
ſhe is better until the next arbitrary b/aſs or flatus 
ſtretch the parts again. TINT 
32, This flatulent Blaſs of the uterine Archems,is 
far more prevalent than the Elaſtick power of the air; 
fort the trite notion were true, That the Fits of the 
Mother were from a bare windineſs of the Womb , 
which rowls up the Abdowez to the Hypochonders , 
puts and fivells up the parts ; then muſt the Womb 
be ſuppoſ:d as a Pneumatick Engine , our of which 
the air being exhauſted (how or by what means [ 
know not) the- air of the convex part muſt of nece- 
ſity have a ſtrong preſſure or Elaſtick torce to return 
into the concave thereof, to ſupply the forced va- 
cancy : ſo that the preſſure would not beſo much 
from the Womb as towards it, unleſs at the rime of 
the ſuction of the afſr. Which ſuppoſe we grant, yer 
would the external preflure of the air be as ſtrong to 
return into its vacant and deſerted cavity, and there- 
by force the membranous parts of the Matrix to give 
way , flag and falk before it, till it came to an equal 
poyſe again ;. and fo no forcible wind would thence 
preſs the adjacent parts ro any ſuch mury , as ordt- 
Partly the uterine flat doth, 
3 3. So that, let them contrive all the ways 1m3- 
2inable,, how to ſolve all the urgent Phanomena's of 
K this 
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this Hypotheſis, grounded upon a ſolitary flatuy , 
which according to the ordinary acceptarion, is only 
a latio Or mots aeris, and we ſhall find a flaw in 
them ; for as ſuch, though torced with Engines in the 
body (which we know not how they can prove) 
yet cannot perform , neither with that clerity nor 
torce, what the otherwiſe violent operative Blaſs of 
the Matrix can ſuddainly diſplay, even it ocwls. 
For asa blaſt or malignant influence in the chanels or 
eroled: of the air , doth ſuddainly ſmite and wither 
[ of Trees , or other Fruits of the earth, or 
Faces of People, where they hit, (0 (quanguanm 
haud paſſibus ©qurs ) where this malevolent influential 
Blaſs or incoercible flarzs of the Womb hits , thoſe 
parts are afflicted with the raging force thereof. But 
tO return. | 
34: Now as obſtructions and regurgitations of 
the Menſtruals and'paſſions of the mind, are the 
Procatartick, or occaliona] cauſes of Hyſterical Fits , 
and concomitant ſymptomes thereot : ſo, as I ſaid, are 
debilitudes of the Y/acemta, and laxation of the 
veſſels thereof, the cauſe of great evacuations, which 
ſometimes happen ro the great 1mpoveriſhment of 
the blood and {pirits, and much enteebling of the Pa- 
tient, and the cauſe of Sy-cepe's, Lypopſychia x, Faint- 
neſs, Swoonings, &« and that meerly by the loſs 
ot blood and {; irits. | c 
35. The Cure of theſe uterine Diſeaſes 1s next to 
be confidered, where 1t #he Diſeaſes be from -ob- 
ſtrutions making the blood How back into the mals 
thereof , betore a menſtrual detedation of the ſame , 
in ſuch the Spaw, it in any Diſcaſes, is effeQual ; 
and that becauſe the Eſſurine Salt thereof, is vesy pre- 
valent in opening of obſtructions , watheth away 
the ſardes which uſually cling to the ofculations - 
the 
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the veſſels of the Womb ; and abſterſeth notably e- 
very rartareous recrement faſtened tothe lides of the 
{aid veſſels:in-as much as there 1-a Sal gubddam mye- 
raleexcrementitium,or tartarum reſolutum,ot Which 
whether the Womb, Liver, Spleen, Reins, Pan- 
cr:as, Meſentery or Stomach be the ines there- 
of, it cauſeth, as Helmont faith; great trouble to the 
Patient ( 1nſegnes parere laborantibus mol ſhias ) which 
will not obey the mandates of common folutives. 
36, In order to which, if Sal Martz, viz. th: 
Sugar of Steel, or the Crocus Marrs, or Powder 
of Steel it ſelf,” be given after a diie manner ; as ſvon 
as they come into the ſtomach ,” the Salt of Steel be- 
ing in a Vehicle, whether water or wine, the Crocus 
therein contained precipRates , unto which-the fore- 
ſaid ſpurious excrementitious Salr haſts, becomes co- 
agulated thereon; and carryed away by feidge : 
whence the blackneſs -of excrements tn thoſe who 


take chalibeate Medicines. The- ſame alf6 happens if 


either the Croons' of Steel , and powder of Steel be 
inwardly taken ; and n ſome caſes very proper and 


.effenal. 


37: Now becauſe in the Spaw water there isnv 
Cracws Martis , no body of Iron at all, but only 
a fleight rouch of the mizera thereof, I ſhould ad- 
viſe, tor helping- the waters to work this effect , to 
diſſolve therein ar ſometimes halt a ſcruple or more 
of rightly prepared Sugar of Steel, which no doubt 
would make the water more effettual, fer preci- 
pitativg and carrying away this forefaid Tartar ms 
{olarurs , Which otherwiſe often pertinaciouſly ad- 
heres to the veſſels, and proves rebellious to ordinary 
fojatives or purging Medicines , to which purpoſe 
ſome vitriolme'waters , eſpecially where a larger por- 
tion of the body of Iron is diffolved, is of more 
£4 K 2 eftcacy 
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efficacy in this caſe than, this : which as I ſaid be- 
fore may ealily be helped,” by an artificial addition. * 
For commonly in the moſt obdurate obſtructions and 
Diſeaſes thence depending , this Sal excrementitiuns 
clings cloſely to the ofcularions of the veſſels, and 
13 the cauie why the Green-dickneſs in ſome young 
women is {o difficult to Cure. Which ſometimes 
bends not. to the {ingle help of this or other Spaws , 
where little or no body of a Mineral is found : nar 
to a Galemcal method of Blooding, Purging , 
&'e. but only. or chiefly to. chalibeate Medicines , 
and ſome reſolving penetrating Diaphoreticks. 

38. In the detects of Critical evacuations in 
young women, the obſtructions may be ſo great, as 
to cauſe an uterine Aſthma, Suffocation , Epileplie , 
Pallie, &s. Which obſtruftions being removed by 
the Spaws and chalibeate Medicines , thoſe Diſeaſes 
becauſe uterine, and depending thereon-, are forth- 
with Cured ; to which the change of Air doth not 
a little contribute , by adding a-volatizing ferment 
to the blood , whereby it becomes more capable of 
being abſolv'd from the tartareous recrement , to cir- 
culate the more freely in the veſlels. 

39. Asthe Spaw water and chalibeate Medicines, 
have an aperient virtue. of refolving the tartareous 
oifſtruent : ſo alſo they ſtrengthen and conſtringe the 
hbrous Syffole of the Membranous parts , helping 
them to do their work which before they flagged 
under ; hence they are-proper for D:arrhea's , Dy- 
ſemerta's, Lienteria's, Cehacd's, &c. All which 
proceeding from a coagulation of the foreſaid rar- 
L4xe0us recrement upon the fibres of the Membra- 
nous parts, which makes them forget their functions, 
weakens and looſens the fibres, whereby they can- 
nor retain what they ſhould , but carries all off with 
a pre- 
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a prepoſterous D1aſtole, The F ibres of the uterine 
Membranes are often very well conſtring'd by the 
Spaws , as I faid, and chalibeate Medicines, and re- 
dnc'd from being too great prodigals , that before 
ſpent their own, and a great part of the ſtock of the 
body. | | 

= But If the uterine Diſeaſe riſe a note higher , 
by being graduated from a virulency in the blood 
ſo as thence to cauſe Hyſterical Firs, Syncope's , Ly- 
popſychia's, &c. Then will Medicines of an higher 
rank be requiſite , for the Spaws and Chalibeats will 
not reachthem : To which purpoſe I have ſeen Ely- 
zr Proprietatts well Prepared, after a previous proper 
purgation , operate notably in allaying theſe uterine 
turies , mitigating the acrimonious virulency of the 
blood, and thereby compoling the otherwiſe f#r: - 
bund Archeal Faber of the Womb. 

41 Helmont in theſe caſes commends the volatile 
tincture of Cora], andthe Arcanum 12nt ſive dulcedo 
Swlphwres e Vitriolo Venerts, which [guts Venerts doth 
allaythe ragings of that furious a»/zalby tle anodyne 
Sulphur thereof ; alſo his Elettrem Mrzerale, which 
15 a bright reſplendent Mineral Marcafite of Gold , 
alſo Aſafetida and Caſter and the Oyl of Amber, 
Paracelſus highly extoiis the fume of Horſe-warts , 
taken ex iufundibul» per infer:ora; lometims a draught 
of cold Spring-water ; the ſmnoak of burnt Feathers, 
allo Amnlet , as Ajaſerida hung about the neck : 
which two laſtſave one , with the like of rhat tribe, 
do only palliatc the Diſeaſe. 

42. A good Deoppilative Medicine together with a 
proper Diaphoretick and futable Anodynes are moſt 
rTequilite in theſe Diſeaſes , ſuch 1 mean as may an- 
{wer the indications thereof , both by apertent, Di- 
aphoretick , and Nepenthive Remedies, | 
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A ſhort Deſcription of Malton Spaw. 


I. He like Ingredients of the Scarborourhb 
Spaw, hath alſo the Spaw at Malton , 


and conſequently according to all proba- , 


bility rhe ſame operation, as to the pa- 

rity of Mineral Ingredients, will appear, if you 
put eith2r the powder or ſolution of Gapls thereto , 
it preſently gives ,an opacity , firſt purple, then 
black ; ater the manner as the {ame doth ro the Scar- 
bzrough water, or to a ſolution of Allom ſtone, into 
crhich if Spirit or'Oyl of Vitriol be dropt , that wa- 


rer of the /alton Spaw as well as the reſt will be- 


come clear again : If Oyl of Tartar be dropr into 
the ſame cleared water, it becomes troubled again , 
x | 

2. If .Oy! of Tartar be dropt into ſome freſh wa- 
ter of rhe. 14'ron Spaw , It makes a white Coagnlnne 
or milky ſeparation, diſperſed through the whole , 
ir Cyl of Vitriol be dropt into that milk water, it 
clears it after a little ebullition from the rwo contrary 
Sa)rs. The ſame Sp.cy with the addition of the vola- 
tile ſpirit or. Harts-horn, ©c. makes a white ſepara- 
tion, and with Oyl of Vitriol becomes clear. 

3. This water I have diſtilled in a,glaſ6-Retort , 
wich a gentle fire ;-4nd after the ſhmple elementary 
Vater was come oft, there remained a pale-coloured 
Sediment , much the fame with that which remains 
efterthe diitillation of the Scarborawgh Spaw, viz.un 
Efturine alunenith Salt, which paſſing thorough or by 
fome Mineral Bed of ron, licks upon it , carries 
forme ſmall rovches rtherzof; and alſo paſſing by 
{ome Srones 12 its curr2nt, raifeth ſome {mall portion 
thereof, which being wrought off by che Effurine 

Salt, 
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Salt , it hides it with it ſelf in the pores of the wa- 
ter ; Which is that as remains after the Salt is waſhr 
from this Sediment, either fimply or after calcinati- 
on, Which hath no raſte , nor (after the ſeparation 
of the Salt) is diflolvable. 

4. To enumerate the virtues thereof , were but 
to repeat what I have {aid already concerning the 
Scarborough Spam ; and therefore thall wave it , and 
with a ſtronger Spring, with a better current, were 
endevoured thereabout, for the good of thar part of 
the Country , in reſpect it hath but a faint Spring , 
and would ealily be dreyned if many ſhould drink 
thereat. - This water is as deeply ſaturate with Mi- 
neral Principles, and as throughly impregnare with 
Eflurine Alumenith Salt ,as the other of Scarborowgh, 
only by reaſon of the reſtagnation of the water a- 
bout the mouth of the Spring , is ſomewhat more 
ſluggiſh, and unapt to give its virtue : All which may 
be mended 'to the great improvement thereof, if a - 
new Spring were found out. 
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The Sweet Spaw at Knarsborough. 


I. Shall not ſpeak much of this water , be- 
cauſe the ingenuous. Dr. French hath writ 
thereof at large ; only ſhall in ſhort fay , 
Thar this water hath bur aſmall portion of 

an Eflurine Acidity , which hath a little preyed upon 

the Ainera of Iron, got -a {leight touch theretrom, 
and therein is as a Vitriol of the Mzinera of Iron. 

2, For if Gauls beput therein, it turns purple , 
and in the concluſion Inky , upon which if Oyl of 
Vitriol be dropt, it becomes clear again , and by Oyl 
of Tartar muddied, and cleared again with Oyl of 
Vitriol, Aqua fort#,,7c.But if you pour Oyl of Tar- 
tar on {ome of the freſh water,it gives a white milky 
ſeparation , which with Oyl of Vitriol becomes,atter 
ebullition , clear again ; upon which if Oyl of Tar- 
tar, Spirit of Harts-horn , or any volatile Saline 
Spirit be ag.in poured, it cauleth the ſame whute Co- 
agu/am , reducible to a clarity by freſh addition of 
the forlaid Oyl of Vitriol, Aqua forts , or the 
IiKc, 

2. All which demonſtrate , That Vitrioline Solu- 
tions may undergy the ſame alterations , by the ettu- 
ſom of various Liquors, as Alumenilh Solutions 
wiil do, and thar 1a cftect, as Tat large thewedin 
the tormer Diſcourſe , are bur rhe ſame Mineral Efſu- 
rin? Salt , under various vGiiguiſes from Mineral Beds, 
where they become {pecificated into this or the other 
Sur, trom the touching upon various Mineral Glebes. 

4. So that in eftect , al! Mineral Springs , whe- 
lier vitrioline or aluminoas, are the ſame , only 
fume waters are more ſtrongly ſaturated with Mine- 
ral Salts than oth-rs : in orger to which, we find 

: \ that 
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that the Searborough and Malton water are better 
frzught , and - more richly laden with its Minerals 
than this of Krarsborough, which isa more poor lean 
water, thin of Minerals, and therefore greater 
quantities muſt be drunke. | 
5. I confeſs I like the Air of that place much 
better , being upon an high heathy Common , than 
that of Scarborough , eſpecially for weak and tender 
bodies ; and in the Cure of Chronical Diſeaſes , the 
choiceneſ of the Air is of no ſmall value, nay indeed 
oftentimes inſtar onzninm, above all the reſt. For the 
change of the Air, and the aptneſs and goodneſs 
thereof, doth often volatize the {[uggith terment of 
the blood , which in lang continued Chronical Di- 
ſeaſes, as the Scurvy, Droplie, Aſthma, Conſump- 
tion, Cachexia's, &c. is become flat, feculentand 
reſtagnant in the veſlels,, through the depravation 
of the ferment thereof, which cauſerh the lamp of 
Lite, only to glow in the coal , or Caput mort of 
the blood : whence they commonly , who are affii- 
&ed with thoſes Diſeaſes , go heavily and ſadly.” 


6. Whereas when the ferment of the blood be- 


comes reſtored (tv which change of Air doth not a 
little contribute) rhat it ſeparates the feculencies , 
volatizeth the maſs, and gives wings to that which 
ſhould rranipire, then the blood begins to circulate 
freely , the Diſeaſes become Cured , and the lamp of 
Life burns with a bright lame. I fay, the change of 
Air helping to volatize the blood , renders it more ca- 
pable of receiving ſome afliſtance by other Remedies, 
whether the Spaw water or other Specihcks. 

7. That this Spaw is Vitrioline , and that only, is 
demonſtrable. by matter of fa&, viz. Take a Dram 
of Vitriol of lron, otherwiſe called Salt of Steel , 
which diſſolve in a pint of Spring, water ; of which 
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rwo or three ſpoonfuls mixed with a glaſs of freſh 
Spring water , gives the exa@t taſte of that Spaw. 

- 8. 1 thould adviſetheDrinkers of that Spew, in 
order to make the waters more etfectual in leſs quan- 
rities,to take Salt of Steel diflolv'd therein frequently, 
which 1am. confident, would add abundantly to its 


virtue, and make it more readily anſwer their expeQa- | 


tions, For thereby , firſt, they need not drink fiich 
large quantities ,- which often overchargeth the dige- 


ſtions, ſtretcheth the Hypochonders , and burdens 


nature , to the prejudice of the expeRed future good ; 
whereas' a lefler quantity acuated , with an artificia 

Virriol or-Salt of Steel, will make its way the more 
readily , open -obſtruftions more powerfully , con- 
ſringe rhe looſe flagging membranous parts more 
ealily , and anſwer all-indications more generally. 

9. Belides all 'which, the Croc of the Steel in 
that Vitriol, when taken -into the Stomach ec. 
would precipitate ; upon which the excrementitious 
Salt or Tartarous recrement , the great obſtructer 
in many Diſeaſes, would be coagulated, and by the 
periſtaltick motion of the Inteſtines would be carry- 
ed off by liedge, giving blackneſs to the excrements, 
thereby {weetning the blood and humours. 

Io. And theretore it is that thoſe Mineral Springs, 
which. are the moſt impregnate with a natural Vitriol 
of Iron,are not only reputed but found to be the moſt 
ſucceſsful in Cures , witneſs the two German Spaws, 
Pawhont and Sanvemnr, or Savers , in which,though 
Dr. Heres ſaith , That by diſtillation he found Ru- 
bricks, Oker and a little Vitriol, 1 mean in the Paw- 
ht ; vet if we ſhall credit Helmont he ſpeaks thus, 
D:ſtillari aliquando ſerio, Savenrium & Pawhonte- 
#7; CF ſane nou tantum MMineralinm catalogum, 
3730 wil 4410917798 b4 bid eftend; > 1143 £quam Fon- 
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raxam & Vitrialuns ferrt, aþ alias mate me ſcriptoriua 
ne glettum. ,, Now whether ofrheſp,two i5to be ceedt- | 
red ? 1 rather think that Hev. ab. Heers might be mai-; 
ſNaken , 'calling that,Oker , which'is nothing hut, a fe- 
diment of the Mineral Earth of-Iron , diſſolved by - 
the Eflurine acidity , which we ſeeis ſeparable front 
Vitriol iit ſelf, by a. bareſolionthereof in-Spring// 
or common water; in the form;of -a, yellow powder, : 
which he might ealily nyſtake for, Qker. - As for Ru. 
brick 1 ſuppoſe i: is nothing elſe but, Mater ferr,, the ; 
Lody of Iron in the Vitriol , and £ it will nectflatt-- 
ly follow that what Helmont faith, as to matter. of 
| fa&t, is moſt true, v:4. That he found by diftil}ation- 
| of thoſe waters, nothing fave:clear water anda! 
triol of Iron. ot 

_ 11, By the Medium of: which Vitriol of -Iron 
| thoſe Springs effeRed their 'Cures ; Of which al(o-: 
| this at Knarsborough , if afliſted by the helpof an 
; artificial Vitriol or Salt of Stzel , would prove ſuc- 
cedaucous , though 1 confeſs if it were ſaturate with 
the natural Vuriol,- it would operate the better. 
Which, whether natural or artificial, if the water be 
any thing conliderably umpregnate therewith , it | 
doth irs work in leſs quantities ; the great bulx 
whereof, uſually taken to make it work , ſtretcherh 
roo much the F:bers of the Membranous parts , ba- 
tes their Sy/kole or contrattive motion ; whence not 
being ſtrengthened afterwards by ſome aſtringents , 
they flag, and the Patients ſomerimes after they have 
lettdrinsing the waters, fall into Droplies, Detiuxi- 
ons of Rheumes , Cachexia's, and the like. 

12. All which might calily be prevented by ta- 
king the Vitriol of Iron or Salt of Steel, in apro- 
portionable quantity diflolv'd in the water , for this 
aſtringeth and keep:thup the right tone of the Mem- 

| branous 
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branous parts, orderly regulating the Sy/fole an 
—_— ers; which ny thine baby, » of ws 
ſmall uſe to many Patients. | p 

13. I ſhould adviſe before the drinking of the 
water, a Doſe or two of the well prepared Salt of 
Vitriol , eſpecially to ſuch whoſe ſtomacks are furr'd 
with a tartarous recrement , and viſcozz Sediment , 
faſt impacted in the tunicles thereof , which the ſoli- 
tary waters might ſlip over again and again, without 
any remove, and conſequently without any conſide- 
rable effeft , bur being once looſened by the ſtrength 
of an Emetick , might be carryed off the ſtomach, 
partly upwards and the reſt downwards , waſhed a- 
way by the force of rhe water. 

14. Thetime of drinking the largeſt Doſe of the 
waters, acuated with the Salt of Steel, is che Morn- 
ings, walking as the uſual courſe is, and no more 
all the day, except two glaſſes in the Afternoon a- 
bout four of the Clock , and that but to ſome bodies 
neither , v:z. to ſuch as by experiment find it go 
well with them-: exerciling'themſelves by Walking, 
Riding, Reading, Bowling, or any other innocent di- 
vertiſement ; Keeping an ordinary Diet of a few di- 
ſhes, and thoſe ot wholeſom meat and well cook'd, 
without t50 much variery of ſauces, which confounds 
the ſtomach ; not to glut or overcharge the ſtomach, 
but to keep an hanke over it. | 

I 5.. The water thus drunke , together with the 
addition of ſome {ſingular Specificks , well order- 
ed, according as the natare of the Diſeaſe re- 
quires, will probably , conſfideratis confiderands , 
perform very conliderable Cures , to the comtort 
of the Patient and credir of the Phyfician ; who as 
ſuch, is a Miniſter or helper of Nature. As to 
the particulariry of the Diſeaſes themſelves , this 
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Spaw and other additional helps may be effeQual 
in, I ſhall refer to what I have alteady ſpoke in the 
former diſcourſe of Scarborough Spam, © 
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+1. » Th6 Swlphin#rull at Krarsborouph. 
I: Hat this water hath a ſtrong body of 
Sal Marine 1n It, needs no further e- 
vincement than its eminent faltiſhtaſte , 


and the copiouſneſs of a black falt left 


behind after the diſtillation , or evaporation of the 


water ;” which by ſolution, filtration and evaporati- 
on becomes a clean white Sal Marine , no way di- 
ſtingoiſhab from the Trencher-ſalt we uſe , that it 

ath alſo a Sulphureous f#tidreſs,is apparent enough, 
both by the ſinell ; and by the ſtrong rifts or belches 
upon the ſtomack,ſomewhat like to f#t1d rotten Eggs, 

2. As 1 was trying an Experiment to another pur. 
poſe, I found ſomewhat unexpectedly , which did 
abundantly fatisfie me , as to the cauſe and reaſon of 
this Spring , and it was thus, I took three Ounces 
of thrice calcin'd Bay Salt, diffolv'd it in about a pint 
of. Well water , which upon the SoJution gave a ve- 
ryferd odour, moſt exactly reſembling this Sulphur 
Well. It was very black in reſpect of the rerre- 
ſtreiry of the Salt thar gave that blackneſs to the 
otherwiſe clear water ; this I filtred forthwith into 
a clear liquor, that retain'd the perfect ſmel! and 

TaltT of the SulphdrWKater, 

3. Whence Iconcluded , firſt, That the Sal 3a- 
r7:xe is not alimple Salt, but a Mineral Concrete, ha- 
virg an embryonate Sulphur cloſe lockt up in\its c0n- 
cretion or compage of its body , whereby theLYrz. 
mum Ens Salium becomes ſhut up in it, as well as n 
other Mineral Salts; and therefore cannot be mad: 
to appear, unleſs that which hinders be taken away . 
that 1s, unleſs the Hydropick moiſture wherewith it 
abounds be exhanſted by Hagration or A 

an 
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and the terreſtrious feculency , or (as I would rather 
call it) the embryonated fared Sulphur be removed , 
which is done by a further , or reiterate calcination 
or fulion by the tire , whereby.its. Mineral compage 
is unloos'd,and ſo comes nearer its Pr ummm Es, than 
when it's clothed with Mineral Veltments, \, . . 

4. For all Mineral Salts , whether Nitre, Allom, 
Vitriol , or Sa/-MHarme , are but the ſeveral ſpecifi. 
cated concretions of that Primum Ens Saliuns , the 
mother of them, as alſo of other Mineral producti- 
ons : So th:t the Primzans Exs runs through, and is.in 
all thoſe Salts, only receives a particular determina- 
tion into this or the other Salt , according to the pre- 
domination of the properties of the nature and diſpo- 
{ition of the place:, at time of concretion , . inſo- 
much as that. by the addition of a Sulphur , every 
where (though diffterently).wrapt up in the boſome 
of Nature,this Prinmm Ens becomes coagulated/and 
determined into a different Salt, or other concrete bo- 
dy. (which yet. to a common and unexperiencedeye, 
might ealily paſs for a ſimple and uncoinpounded 
Salt) the reſolution of which requires no leſs than a 
Skiltul Artiſt. 

5. Secondly, I hence alſo conclude, What may 
be the conſtitutive principles of Sulphureous Springs, 
and that is a Sat Marine, lodigeſted in the bowels 
of the Earth , as that its Mineral embryonated Sul- 
phur becomes unlooſed : which together diffolving in 
the vein of aSpring, paſling through the various 
Meanders or Streiners 'of the Earth, called by Hel. 
mont Sabulum bulliens or Oueltlem , it becomes purs 
ged from much of its terreſtrial feculency it had 
contracted 1n its ſolution. 

6. By which embryonated Sulphur, I mean a Sul- 
phur :# [#75 prencip1es, in its firſt appearance, 'whilſt it 
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is yet it the kernel (as I may ſay) and not brovgfhr 
on ſo far as to become a real body , but only a vola« 
tile Gas , which contains the beginnings and impreſ. 
fions of Suiphur init, and yet 15 not imbodyed ina 
Sulphur , bur is as an Embryo before its imbodying 
in the Womb , from which, its name of an Embryo- 
nate Sulphur, "FJ | 

7. And that it is\fuch an embryonated Sulphur ; 
which predominates"in theſe Sulphfreous Springs , 
appears by evaporating ſome of that water, and you 
ſhall find that before half of the moiſture be gone it 
hath loſt all its Sulphureous odour , becauſe ſo vola- 


tile as not the leaſt” of it diſcernable in any body of | 
Sulphur or otherwiſe : nay, though one ſhould diſti} | 


it with never ſo much curiolity of-exaQtly fitting and 
joynting. Receivers, - yet-would nothing of a Sulphur 
become apparent, - bur would be gone inſen(ibly , - as 
happened to a ſolution of above a:-pound of thrice cal- 
cined Salt , which upon the attufion of water did ex- 
atly reſemble the Sulphur Well, as I faid, which 6. 
tred and placed over the fire to evaporate, before one 
half was gone it had loſt all its embryonativeSulphur, 
being {o volatile as it took wings, by the aſliſtance 
of ſo much heat, and left no fovtiteps of its preſence. 
$. Thirdly, I conclude that ſuch a ſolution of the 
Sal Marine , together with its embryonated Sulphur, 
in a ſab*l4 Spring (having received that previous 
digeſtion in the intrails of the Earth, as to make ap- 
parent its Embryo Sulphur ) may be nearer - the 
Primum Ens Saltum,then a coagulated Salt , and may 
be better taken in order to the preparation of that 
great Solvent, the Sal circularum. And my reaſon 1s 
wy grounded upon a ſentence of the grave and 
ong experienced Helmont , where he ſaith In Sul- 
ph: e ſunt ferm: ma, fracedines , oderes, ſapores ſpe- 
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cifics ſeminum ad quaſvis trayſmntationes, that is, 
In Sulphur are ferments, hogo's, {inells, ſpecifick taſts 
of ſeeds fit for all tranſmurations , 1o that in the bo- 
ſom of Sulphurs,lyeth the main wheel of all tranſmu- 
ration : the beginnings to which are alſo putreftacti- 
ens , which thoſe Embryo-Sulphurs may much pro- 
mote. For all bodies that are capable of reſolution 
into Heterogeneities , their texture is ſubverted by the 
working of ferments upon the Sulphurs of ſuch bo. 
dies, whereby they may be readily analyz'd or taken 
In pieces. - 

9. Laſtly; That Spirits (ſach I call the Priman 
Ens ſalium) before they are coagulated upon Mine- 
rals or other bodies , are but in Embryo, or in their: 
infancy (as I may call it) or nonage ; and therefore 
coagulable upon bodies to the impairing of their own; 
activity , by locking themſelves up- inthe textures of, 
bodies : and ſo require a reſolution from their coagu- 
lation , before they can be brought to that purity and. 
{implicity they were in, when they found bodies ro 
dwell in, viz. before incorporation, | 

10. Hence it is that Paracelſ#s, giving an hint con- 
cerning the preparation of his grand Liquor Alke- 
beſt ( which 1 do not remember he calls by that 
name in all his Writings , fave De Viribus Membros 
rum.Cap. De Hepate, but by Sal circulatum, Primuns 
Ens ſalium, &c. ) faith, a coagulatione reſolvater & 
eterum coaguletur in formam tranſmutatam ; that is 
(as I apprehend) That ſeeing we.can ſcarcely find the 
{'rimum Exs ſalium in its pure ſpirituality,and naked 
ſimplicity , but as it is infolded in the arms of a Mi- 
neral body, and ſocoagulated into many ihapes of 
Salts, as Marine, Vitriol, Allom, Nitre, &c. which 
are ſcyeral bodies , wherein this hidden Spirit or uni- 
verſal embryonative Solvent , appears to our view 
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in divers corporeal drefſes, putting on ( Proters like) 
new thapes according to the Mineral veſtment, 
wherewith he is cloathed , requires therefore (if 
we would have him appear unmasked) to be reſoly'd. 
from his coagulation , till then we cannot expe 
him capable of performing much in the 'way of a 
penetrating Maſter. Solvent, bur acts according to the 
treedom ot his keepers. 

1 1. And though this Spirit or Primum Ens ſalinm, 
while it is in its infancy or embryo , be ſo weak as 
toclaſp hold of every body that comes near it, and 
proſtitute it ſelf to every woer, in many ſtrange Mi- 
neral bodies ; ſo as to dibilitate it ſelf before it arrive 
to thoſe more mature and maſculine functions of pe- 
netrating and diſflolving bodies, without being conta- 
minated with their touches, or debi1litated and batted 
by their re-ation :' I ſay notwithſtanding this weak- 
neſs of the Spirit before coagulation ; yet if atter the 
the reſolution, it becomes ſet at liberty trom its bonds, 
divorced from its fr{t conſort, and then exalted and 

fortified in its own purity by a gradual proceſs, be- 
comes fo noble and virile a liquor, as that it acts 
upon all Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Concretes , 
diſſolving them into their Primaunz exs or ſeminal Cra- 
fs, whereby their medicinal virtues areat hand , and 
that without the leaſt re-actions of thoſe bodies upon 
this univerſal Solvent Liquor, But to return. 

12. This Spawas to medicinal uſe is nor of much 
more efficacy than ſo much Trencher-ſalt , difloived 
in fucha proportion of water, anfwerable to that of 
the Sulphur-Well, which both alike would much- | 
whathave the ſame operation ; only the fetid embry- | 
oniate Sulphur doth ſomewhat provoke nature , and 
therefore extimulate the expullive faculty of the ſto- 
mach, purging either upward or (which the rather) 
downward. 13. The 
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I 3- The plenty of the Salt wherewith it is ſtrongly 
faturate, preſerves much againſt Putrefa&tion and Di- 
ſeaſes thence proceeding,v:z.againſt worms,and wor- 
matick corrupt matter 1n the {tomach and inteſtines, 
which ſo much common Salt as I faid diſfolv'd in fair 
water would effe&t the ſame. The blackiſh Salt 
which remains after the boyling up of the-water , 
hath no more virtue againſt-worms (for which it is 
frequently uſed) than a like quantity of common 
Salt ; for it hath no ſpecifical difterence from'common 
Salt , eſpecially when depurated by ſolution, filtra- 
tion and evaporation : then it is exaly the ſame. 
14. And though there be a Marcaſite or ſtone of 
Vitrio! to be found about Sixſcore yards from this 
Well, which will fall in the Air in a moiſt place ; and 
by ſotution, filtration, and evaporation, will become a 
tranſparent green Vitriol, as an ingenuous Friend of 
mine for tryal ſake made : I fay though this be found 
near jt, yetdoth nor 'in the leaſt partake thereof, net- 
ther in taſte noe virtue. FIRE] * | 
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- Concerning the Original of Hot Springs. 

" T is not the leaſt amongſt Chymical Enquiries, to 
know the.true original cauſe of heat , whether 
KL in Vegetables, Animals or Minerals , amonegſt- 
+ Which, the cauſe.of hot Springs, is not inconli- 
derable, ſeeing that-in-them are found many medici- 
nable virtues, uſeful for the help of Man. 

: Where 1 ſhall proceed, firſt ro thew, That hot 
Springs-or Baths are trom Mineral Salts ; next, How 
Mineral Salts-upon the conta& of one another, or of 
"Mineral bodies, are the ' efficient cauſes of heat 'in 
thoſe Springs z and thirdly , How artificial Baths 
may.be made analogical in virtue and _—_— to the 
natural ; and Laſtly ſhall ſhew the efficacy of hot 
-Oprings and Baths, . whether natural or artificial, _ 
--A3 to the firſt, That hot Springs, or Baths are 
from Mineral Salts, is evident; becauſe no Mineral or 
Meralline body, is diflolvable or alterable in the bow. 
els of the earth, without the concourſe of Salts, for 
in the Mineral and Metalline Kingdom there are but 
two Agents, which makes the great alterations a- 
mongſt thoſe bodies, and thoſe are Fire and Salts, 
by Fire, I mean not only the external and elementary 
fre, by whoſe force Metals and Minerals become ſe- 
omen from their connate Heterogeneities, and 

Yrought to the beſt; but alſo the inward inbred 
fre, viz. the Sulphur of thoſe bodies which ripens 
and maturates the Minerals and Metals, making them 
more or leſs pure, according to the diſpolitton ot 
the place and graduation of the Sulphur. 

By Salts I mean the Primum Ens ſaliam, with its 
various coagulations into ſpecificated Salts , for with- 
out theſe Agents,all Mineral and Metalline bodies are 
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at reſt, There are neither ſolutions nor coagulations. 
Now there are few forts of earth through which 
water in its current paſſeth (ſaving the Quellew or 
Arena bulliexs) but they are imipregnate with'Mine- 


| ral juyces, of one ſort or other, which by ſome. 


Nleight rouch of a Mineral Salt in the warer-Spring , 
becomes difſolv'd th ſome ſmall proportion, enough to 
give that great difference we hnd in-Spring-water, both 
as to taſte (which ſome that have accurate palates, and 
have accuſtomed themſelves ro drink water, can ea{tl 
diſcern an eminent ditterence, 1n taſte of one ſort of 
Spring-water from another) «as alſo to the frequenr 
uſe waters are .putto, both tor boyling meat, . waih- 
ing and bleaching cloaths, Dying, Tanning, Brewing; 
&c. Ail which ditterence I ſay proceed ſome ſmall fo- 
lution of different Mineral juyces, by the Medinins 
of a little touch of Salt, diflolv'd in the ſubterrancal 
chanels of water.Here I might expatiate and ſhew the 
reaſons of the difference of waters, both as to riſte,and 
alſo in order to the forceſaid uſes, bur leaſt 1 make 
theſe papers ſwell too much I ſhall wave ir. 

My next work is to ſhew, How Mineral Salts upon 
the mutual conta& of each other,or of Mineral bodies; 
are- the efficient cauſe of heat in thoſe Springs I am 
now ſpeaking of. To which purpoſe,I ſhall propound 
ſeveral mechanical experiments of the produ&tions 
of heat; as firſt from the mixing acid and alkalizate 
Liquors , as for inſtance of Oyl of Vitriol, with 
Oyl of Tartar, which upon mixing give a great heat , 
making a ſtrong ebullition, which when over, the 
heat waſteth ; and that is either when the one by its 
greater proportion, over-ats or overeomes the other : 
or when borh proportionable, they are reduc'd to an 
Equilibrium or neutral Salr, called 7artarum Vritris- 
{aium. Which heart is caus'd nar only by Oyl of Vi; 
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triol. upon the Alkali of Tartar , but alſo by any o- 
ther acid Spirit, as Spirit of Nitre, Spirit of Salt , 


eAgqua forts , Spirit of Vinegar or the like, which. 


after the ebullition is over, give a T artarum nitroſum, 
ſalizum, acetoſum, &c. 

- Andas Salts,mutually ating upon each other,cauſe 
heat, ſo in like manner do ſome Liquors or Spirits, 
attus'd upon Salts effe& the ſame, as Spirit of Wine 
poured upon drie Salt of Tartar, will make a great 
heat, ſo that in mixing them, to re&ifie Spirit of 
Wine therefrom , we uſually do it per vices or by 
ſprinkling the Salt leiſyrely therein , feaſt we ſhould 
indanger the glaſs by heating it too much. The like 
heat happens: by pouring the Spirit of Wine upon 
Arſenick fixt upon Nitre, which as from the ſame 
cauſe, with that of Spirit of Wine upon Salt of 
Tartar , for the Nitre by the open calcination with 
Arſenick, is partly turned into a fixed Alkal: : which 
that it is ſo, aprears, becauſe if to the dulcified Ar- 
ſenical powder (after the waſhing away the Salts) 
Spirit of Wine be poured , no heat 1s contracted. 
So water poured upon Calx vive, gives a canliderable 
heat, which it doth by reſolving the acid and alkalizate 
Salts contained therein , who by their mutyal con- 
reſt cauſe an heat. 

As Salts acting one upon another, and the affulion 
of ſoine Liquors alſo upon thera , cauſe heat , ſo alſo 
Salts ating upon Minerals or Metalline bodies by 
corrolion and diſſolution, are the efficients of hear. 
Thus any corroſive Menſtruum, fretting Minera], or 
Meralline bodies cauſe the ſame , as for inſtance, in 
the ſolution of any Metal in Agua forts, during the 
ebullition there is an heat : ſo.in making the Y ur10- 
lum /1artis, upon the affuſion of the Merſtrum, the 
heat 1s ſo very ſtrong, as that I have not been wes y 
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hold the glak in my hand. Which proceeds from the 
agile Spirits of Salts, fretting upon the Meralline com- 
page, taking it in pieces, and reducing it zz 7:19 , 
in whoſe forcible (not natural) Azaly/s, through 
the agility of motion the heat is cauſed. 

But in the pouring 4q#4 Kegia upon Antimony 
or Spirit of Nitre , upon Butyrum Antimonn tor 
the making Bezoardicuns Minerals, there an heat 
is cauſed by an aftual humid calcination of the Sul- 
phur of that Mineral ; where the Sulphur by thoſe 
corrolive- Spirits, almoſt takes flame, paſleth oft 
with a ſtrong ſtifling Arſenical vapour. 

Alſo the motion of bodies, one upon or againſt 
another , by concuſſion or frication , cauſe heart , 
ſo fermentation gives quickneſs of morion, and that 
produceth heat : which is ſenlibly perceived in ſome 
termenting liquors, in others not. 

Now the Query pertinent to my purpoſe is, Which 
of all theſe ſeveral cauſes of heats , may probably - 
be the efficient of hot Springs ! To which I an- 
ſwer , /Thar it 13 molt likely to proceed from Mine- 
ral Salts, one acting upon another , that is, from the 
Eflurine Salt (which alone with a flight touch of a 
Mineral, give being to thoſe Fontes A cids, viz. Vi- 
rrioline Spaws ) which meeting in the chanels of the 
Earth with ſome lixivial Marcaſites, are by the cur- 
rent of a water-Spring difloly'd and ſet a boyling ; 
one working and fretting upon another, give that 
heat to the water, which diflolves them. Which two 
valts, viz. Acid and Alkalizate, are ſometimes em- 
bryonative in the ſame Aarcaſitze, which may happen 
in ſome natural ſtone or middle Mineral of { alx 
Vroe ; into which a current of water being opened , 
preſently diſſolves the two Salts, makes them conteſt 
and ſtruggle, by reaſon of the antipathy of their 
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natures; and thereby cauſe the heat im hor Baths: 

So that in thort, Ir is very probable that it is from 
a natural ſtone of Ca/x Vive , which being plentiful 
in the -14:zera thereof, may give cauſe for the per. 
petuation of heat. To confirm. which, Some have 
tound a white Aarcaſire about the place of thoſe 
hot oprings in Sommerſet-(hire, which put into wa- 
ter gives an heat. Now that 1wo ſuch oppolite Salts 
ſhouid be embryonate in the ſame Mineral ſtone , is 
ah argument, that the ſeminal principles of Nature 
are at work in all places, according to the capacity 
and manner of the matters reception, v4. ad noduns 
TeElpients, 

('alx Vive diſtill'd with freſh Urine, makes the 
Spirit thereof ariſe at the firſt, with that difference 
allo from ſolitary Spirit of Urine, as that it gives 
cauſe to think, that ſome volatile' Alkali of the Cal 
arifeth un with'ir, which hinders the coagulation of 
the Spirit into an Offa with Spirit of Wine, uſually 
happening from ſimple Spirit of Urine, and Spirit of 
Wine mixed together, Which very thing argues the 
ditierence of Salrs-of Calx Vive, That ithathan 
Alkatt in it, is demonſtrable enough from its inrich- 
ing of grounds , for which purpoſe it is frequently 
uſed in barren Soyls, which the Country-man chu- 
ſeth for ſome grounds , rather than Manure. That 
there is an acid Salt therein, is ſomewhat diftinguitha- 
ble by the taſte, 

Another ſort of heat I have obſerved to proceed 
irom the contact of Salts, and the Calx of Metals ; 
as for inſtance inthe following experiment, 1 took 
of the Capur mort, of Viride Eris, from whence the 
Spuritus Venerts had been reified, being a very ſub- 
tile Calx of Vers, with which I mixed an Anatical 
proportion of Sal Armoniack, pulverized very well 
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in a large braſs Mortar , in mixing, it came to ſack 
an impalpable powder, as the particles {ſeemed to be 
as minute, and almoſt as continuous as. the particles af 
water are, for it was almoſt as fluid as water : io 
that (by the by) it is plain, minuteneſs and adaption 
of parts amongſt themſelves are mainly, if not 
ſolely, conducible to ftuidity ; and fluidity the eflen- 
tial property of water. | 

When I had well incorporated them together , for 
ſo they thould be; in as much as when any ſurable 
body or Spirit, is to penetrate and work an alteration 
in. another- body, they then do it beſt when they 
rouch each other per mzznima : thence Contritions and 
Sublimarions are the Pi#illa C hymica, by which al- 
terationg are made of one body by another. I fay, 
when 1 had well incorporated them, I put them into 


a paper, thinking the next day to have put them into 


a Retort ; but within leſs than one quarter of an hour 
I percetved ſuch a ſtrong penetrating urinous ſimel], 
as made me admire whence it ſhould proceed , which 
pur mein fear of ſome glaſs being broke in my Bal- 
»eurs. Atlength 1 came near the paper,and preſentiy 
found it to be that which ſent forth ſuch a ſtrong 0- 
dour ; which when I rook up off the Table , was {o 
hot as I could ſcarce ſuffer to hold it. I made haſt to 
put it into a Retort, which betore | could do, it well- 
nigh burnt my hand. 

By this experiment thus far , .Two things conlide- 
rable appeared , one, conducing to illuſtrare , as. 1 
ſaid, the nature of fluidity to contiſt in minuteneſs 
of 'parts , the other is, That heat ( and fo conſc- 
quently the reſt of the qualities ſo call'd) are a cer- 
rain diſpolition and- adaption of parts of bodies a- 
monglſt themſelves after ſuch and ſuch a manner, as 
to work ditterently upon one and the ſame body 
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ſo that a brisk motion of the conſtitnent Patticles, 
either by an innate fermentation or extrinlick excita. 
tion from another ſubtile body , is ſufficient to cauſe 
that we call heat. 

Some other cauſes there are of hot Springs, v;z.; 
Subterraneal Fires, ſet on work by the flagration of 
Buumen or Sulphar ; which being kindled in ſome 
parts of the Earth, where being cloſe pent up, not 
finding vent, cauſeth Farthquakes : but when it breaks 
forth, it ſometimes forceth with that violence, as that 
if it break forth under the Sea, it throws up ſtones 
and. earth in ſach abundance, as that a new Iſland is 
thrown up of a ſuddain in the midſt of the Sea ; and 
that for many Leagues together , the Sea is at that 
time- covered over with the ſpongy Pumice-ſtone, 
which is the Caput mort in the flagration of that Mi- 
neral, Orher places there are by which, as Chim- 
neys or Flewes, the Subterraneal Fire finds vent, as 
e/Etna, Veſuvins , Strongils, Vulcan, &c. 

Theſe Subterraneal Fires,the ingenuous Kircker in 
his Mundi Subterraneus calls Pyrophylacia , which 
being conveighed by ſeveral Subterraneal Pipes or 
Chanels ro thoſe Ciſterns or receptacles of water 
called Hydrophylacia, which thereby become heated, 
and that in places not far from day, I mean the ſuper- 
ficies of the Earth, breaks forth in hot Springs. 
Theſe Prophylacia it is very probable are the cauſe 
of ſome hot Springs, as the kindling of Calx Vive 
are of others. Of which laſt Fa/lopias tells us, [n 
agroVolaterrano ad caſtelluns montts Cerbari Voc arum, 
ſunt lacrs difti valgo, lageni, quaſi lacune , nb eſt 
aqua ferventiſſima , & undique cints; quimimo & 
moms qui bidems eſt, torn calce & cinere refertia eſt 
calido , adeo ut calceamenta exarat , «ts ipſe ſuns 
(inquit) aliquands ex:ertus. Thele ans 
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heat the waters; ſometimes :n ;pfs caniculw , other. 
while they heat Minerdl ſtones through which water 
paſſeth : either way make hot Springs. ne 
' Thus having numbred up the ſeveral ſorts of heats, 
and amongſt them pitched upon that which 1s the eff. 
cient of hot Springs ; amonglt which alſo (by the by) 
the preparation of the body of Steel is performed ; 
whereby it will the moſt part of 1t readily diflolve in 
anyVehicle,and make a Mineral water likeT «#bridge, 
Epſom and Knarsborough Spaw, Let us now conli- 
der how artificial Baths may be made; and thoſe are 
either ſuch as are more common , as the decoctions 
of Vegetables and Salts in water and other liquors, 
wherein Diſeaſed Perſons are frequently put , alſo to 
have the body (all but the head) inclos'd within the 
ſteams of hot water, or to ſit under a frame of 
Paſtboard with, Spirit of Wine flaming 1n a large 


- Lamp-veſſel, which is a kind of Stoving -Bath ay 


Stoves, &c. or fuck Baths as are more rare, viz. 
Spirit of Wine with Salt of Tartar, either for ſome 
particular parts of the body , or for the whole., if 
{ome Patients upon extraordinary occaſions would 
go tothe charge thereof , alſo Sulphur ſo artificially 
contriv'd, as that the fame thereof ſhall heat a large 
veſſel of water, in imitation of the terreſtrial fires, 
wherewith ſome Baths or Springs are made hot : 
which Bath might conſtantly be kept hot by the con- 
tinual ſupply of freſh Sulphur , in manner of the 
Fountain which the Komans made conſtantly by art 
ro flow hot, which was performed by ſome brak 
Pipes wound up in Gyzes, 1» ſp:ras voluti inſtar 
Drecoms, which. were therefore called Dracoves , 
under which they made a fire, by which the firſt 
Spires were made warm, the next more, the next a- 
gain yet hotter , {o that the water did continually 

How 
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flow forth hot. After which ſort with ſome little ya; | 


riation, Phyſicians might keep hot barhs with Medici- 
nal waters, ſuted for the Patients Diſcaſe,conſtantly at 
work with a ſmall charge, after the veſſels were 
once artificially contriv'd, To which purpoſe have 


had a Balnewns Marie kept hot for digeſtions , by 


Leaden Pipes placed in Gyres in a wooden veſſel. 


The advantage of fuch artificial contriv'd Baths , 


is this, Thar the Phyſician may preſently change his 
medicated waters, as occaſion offers, can give what 
degree of warmth he pleaſeth , and keep them con- 
ftantly in an equal heat , which cannot eaſily be 
performed by the common;/ſort of Baths ; and there- 
fore comes nearer in efficacy to the natural hot 
Springs than the other, and ſo conſequently more 
ectual. 

Now as to the virtues of Baths natural or artificial, 
they are of large extent, and may be, if skilltully 
managed, of much- uſe in helping many Diſeaſes , as 
the Pallie, Convulſions, &c. Which by opening 
the pores, and thereby removing the obſtructing or 
afflicting cauſes of the Genus Nervoſum , may pro- 
bably be ſucceſsful in all the Diſeaſes thereot ; alſo 
the Hypochondriack Melancholy , by opening the 
external portals, alieviating of the Spirits, giving 
vent for the flatzzs , and with the help of inward ape- 
rients; may dulcifie the blood and humours from therr 
feculent tartneſs, whereby the cohobarions and de- 
purations of the blood, upon its Caput mort or re- 
jeQtion of its feces in its paſſage through the Spleen, 
may ſucceed the better. 

Alſo may be etteQual in Arrophyes , Aridura , 
Witherednek of rhe parts, by helping a freth fer- 
mentation of tk: blood , which may force its paſſage 
into-the otherwila deſerted parts ; and thereby be- 

come 
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come capable of diſtributing an equal nouriſhmene 
to all parts. 

Likewiſe Baths are of efficacy in all ſorts of Stiff. 
neſs, Pains, Numbneſs and Lameneſs of the Joynts, 
by opening the pores. of the body , abſolving the 
Nerves from their obſtruents , dinting the agrimoni- 
ous ſharpneſs of the Latex, giving current to the 
blood; andat length reducing the nervous and mem- 
branous parts to their due and proper order and tone: 
Alſo in other Diſeaſes, as Rickets in Children, Ul. 
cers, Tumors, and Defedations of the skin in elder 
People; towards the effecting of which, no ſmall 
varicty of the Chymical Appara:#us or Mineral 
Drugs , are #5 prompts for that purpoſe. 
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PARs Il: 
A ſnort Vindication of Chymical Phyſick. 


1; pgAHie firange  nncouthnes' of - Chymical 


BH Phylick, is fuch; yea thevery nam 
of Chymiſtry hath beenſs hich wry 
 _ ger in theſe Northern pafts of E»gland, 
that, what through the Odin caſt upon it by the 
Galeniſts, on purpoſe ro wo it under hatches ; and 
whar through the empty , fruitleſs, boaſting pre- 

cenders thereto, who not being Artiſts were its onel 
diſparagers : By both which it hath ſuffered ſeverely, 
in theears of the generality of + wi in ſo much 
that when they have heard of it, they have ſtood 
amaz'd. To venture the taking of any Medicine pre- 
parable thereby, they durſt not. Why ? What was 
the matter ? They knew not , only they had heard 
ſtrange reports, which frighted them. Their Phyli- 
cians told them, They were hot things, ſuch as 
would burn their bowels ; and therefore very dange- 

Yous. 
2. Yea, till within this ten or a dozen years, this 
Noble Science hath undergone much ignominy , or 
elſe moſtwhat unknown in moſt parts of Exglard, 
yes and in Forreign Parts too , unleſs here and there 
one, who if he praQticed by it did it privately : fo 
that he who hath bent his endevours that way, to find 
out more eftetual Remedies by the Spagyrical Art , 
hath been lookt upon in theſe, as a Mathematician 
was in former days, who by the ignorant vulgar was 
eſteemed no better rhan a Conjurer ; ſo that a Ma- 
thematician and a Conjurer were accounted in the 
vulgar Idiom Sy»o»;m2a's, words of the ſame [igniti- 
cation. For if they dealt with Circles it was enough ; 
they kneiy no ditference between a Mathemaricat 
Circle 
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Circle and demonſtrations drawn therefrom: (which 
ſtill was as ſtrange to them) and a Conjuring Circle , 
like as a boy was once accuſed before a Magiſtrate for 
being a Forrune-Teller or Aftrologer. It happened he 
had a little book in his pocket, wherein was fome 
Schemes I ſuppoſe drawn by. the help of LZ:bie's In- 
troduction ; which no ſooner did the Juſtice eſpy , 
bur crys out, Circles, Circles, Sirrab theſe. are dange- 
rom things, we'll take a conrſe with you : and {o or- 
dered the boy to be carryed away. By which you 
may ſurely conclude, that himſelf was no Coenjurer, 
for he lovd no Circles. Thus poor Circles and 
Chymiſtry hath been deeply accus'd. 

3- Ir is not long lince the genius of ſome preg- 
nant wits began to ſet to work to underſtand and 
rightly prepare Chymical Remedies ; firſt, Duely 
conlidering the nature of Ferments ; and next, To 
ſearch after the various Solvents, and their manner 
of operation , without which nothing very conſide- 
rable is preparable in Chymical Phylick : ſo that ve- 
ry good improvement of late hath been made there- 
in, witneſs the elaborate Pieces of ſome ingenuous 
Perſons. 

4. We ſhall therefore, firſt, ſay what the Spagyri- _ 
cal Art or Chymical Science is ; next, endevour to 
take off the reproach or calumny laid thereon , by 
anſwering the objections againſt it ; and laſtly, ſig- 
nifie the great help nature hath thereby, above ordt- 
nary Shop-preparations, in order to the Cure 'of 
Diſeaſes. 

5. Firſt, asto what it is. Ir is, in ſhort, ſuch a due 
Preparation of all Medicinal Concretes, whether 
Animal, Vegetable or Mineral , as the pure balfa- 
mick lively parts becomes ſeparated from rhe impure 
teculencies , for we ſee that in all Concretes there 
| is 
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is a mixture of pure and impure, of groſs and te: 
nujous parts ; ſome feculent and dreggy , others t@ 
fin'd and depurated, though indeed the mixture of 
theſe rogether makes up a complete body , which 
hath its uſe and place in the creation : yet, as to Me. 
dicinable uſe, it's the pure, nimble, ſpiritous parts of 
Vegetables or Animals, orthe depurated fixt parts, 


or laſtly, the reunion of both after purification,which 


effe&s the work, in aſſiſting nature againſt the Mala. 
dy. 
F Which Preparations are performed two ways 
viz. either by digeſtion, or by diſtillation , under 
that of digeſtion 1s comprehended fermenration , ſo- 
lution , extration and putrefaction , and that by a- 
2ile Solvents , connatural with:or emergent from the 
bodies of the Concretes'themſe]ves, or by additional 
Menſtrunms : all which doth macerate, ferment 
and diflolve the texture of the body , and fits it for 
ſeparation by diſtillation. The additional Menſtraums 
for extraQions, are either vinous ,-oleaginous, uri- 
nous or acetous Spirits , or a product from their com- 
mixtures: all which do prepare towards the ſeparati- 
on of the Craſis of the Concrete. 
7. All Vegetables or Animals, or at leaſt the moſt, 
by bare diſtiilatton yield a Phlegm , a volatile Salt , 
an Oyl, and in the Capt mort a hit Salt, ſeparable 
from the remaining uſeleſs Feces , but by a previous 
fermentation ; if thejuyces of Vegetables, they firſt 
yield a vinous Spirit, then a Phlegm , leaving thetr 
Tartar behind, out of which by diſtillation with a 
ſtronger fire, is got a Phlegm , an acid Spirit , an 
Oyl, out of whole # eces again 1s a fixt Salt, ſepara- 
ble : bur if the Vegetable undergo a more natural 
fpontaneous fermentation, then that, which otherwiſe 
is an Oy), ſeparates it ſelf by diſtillation , moſtwhat 
| it} 
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in a volatile Spirit , or volatile, Salt, All forts of 
Wood or Plants, by naked force of fire are diſtilla- 
ble into an acid Spirit , Phlegm, Oyl and Salt, as 
we ſee in burning of Wood, by the bare fire, the 
Chimneys become the Recelvers to which the Soot 
cleaves : and that ' again diſtill'd, yields a Phlegm , 
an Oyl , anda volatile Salt , which laſt, by rectifi- 
cation becomes pure and of a lovely white colour. 
A very penetrative Medicine', uſeful in Diſeaſes of 
the Genme nervoſuns , alſo a great preſervative againſt 
Putrefa&tion'and Feavers thence enſuing, But 1 dare 
not proſecute particulars, leaſt 1 ſwell the volume too 
much. | 

8. But in general all Vegetable ſeparations of 
the pure from the impure , are made, as I ſaid, by 
digeſtions and diſtillations , rhe two main hinges of 
Chymical Preparations , by which their Spirits and 
Eflences become ſeparated , which united with the 
extracted fixed Salt our of the Capur mort and fur- 
ther digeſted together , eſpecially it the fixt Salt be 
made fo as to diflolve in moſt reCtified Spirit of 
Wine, give moſt noble aþſterlive and diuretick Salts, 
Vhoſe virtues , in my Practice, 1 have much admi- 
red. | | | 
9. Not that I deny the great bleſſing of the Moſt 
High , in thoſe ſpecifical endowments ke hath pleaſed 
to tnrich ſomeVegetables and other Concretes witha], 
who perform their work to which by a Divine Hand 
they are deſtin'd, and that without any Chymucal 
Preparation : And yet ſome Specificks are not altoge- 
ther without ſome previous Preparations., An error 
in the. due obſervation of which , many times pre- 
yents or intercepts the full efficacy of the Remedy. 
.. 10. There are it may be about a Score of choice 
Plants, which well managed with a skillful w_ ar 
REY —_ = tie 
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due ſeaſons , may by their ſingular virtues, produce 
conliderable ette&s ; the reſt are not (that we know) 
of much uſe, ſaving for ornament, pleaſant ſmells , 
and food to Cattle. What heaps of Plants by ſome 
Phyficians are ordered to {tuft Diet-bags withal ? 
whereas a few choice good ones mighr probably be 
more effeRual. Some Phylicians being call'd to con- 
ſult about a Patient , who ordering a Diet-bag tor 
him, having put in a ſufficient number of Plants, 
yet ſome ot them would have heapd in more; one 
wiſer than the reſt , very merrily bid them pur in a 
Hay-cock., and then ro be ſure they would haye e- 
nough. And indeed it would have proved 2 very 
good Magiſtery for an Horle. 

11. As for Animals, or the parts of Animals , 
preparable by the Chymical Art for the uſe of Man, 
are chiefly rhe Blood and Urine , the firſt of which, 
viz. the Blood, is as an Elixzr of ali the parts of the 
body, where if any Spirits , Lite or Vigour be, it's 
there , the other, vi2 the Urine, is a Latex per- 
colated through the Reins from the Blood , and re- 
tains in it ſelt much of the very ſame principles the 
Blood hath in it : {o that both untermented withour 
any previous preparation , only by bare diſtillation 
yields firſt a Phlegm , and rhart in a great quantity , 
then a volatile Spirit and Oyl, and volatile Salt ; and 
in the Capur wrt of both, is ſome tixt Salt , ſome- 
whar reſembling Sea-Salr, if not really the ſame, 
ſeparable by ſolution from the remaining ſordes. 
But if both undergoe a previous fermentation , then 
the volatile Spirits becoraes looſened from their bonds, 
and works themſelves at liberty ; and that whether 
in cloſe or open veſlels : So thar then diſtilled , yield 
at the very firſt, with a gentle bre, their volatile 


Spirits, and the Phlegm after. | 
12 50 
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12; $0 that fermentation inverts rhe order of the 
parts, coming off by diſtillation , and that whether in 


- vinous or urinous liquors ( by urinous, I alfo include 


the blood ) For take the juyce of the Grape , or of 
any vegetable fruit, whether Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
or the like, diſtill them, and you ſhall at the frſt have 
nothing but a great quantity of phlegm, and at laſt a 
{mall portion of the true genuine Spirit, together 
with a fetid Oyl: even as is got ( thengh with 
ſome difference of Spirit ) trom blood and urine di- 
ſtilled crudely. 

I 3- But if you ferment the juyce of Grapes, Ap- 
ples, Pears, Cherries, or the like, then is the vinous 
Spirit ſer ar liberty from the bonds of the compage of 
the body, and in diſtillation with a gentle un; 
comes up firſt and the phlegm after , - and that which 
was an Oyl before,is,partly by the volatizing ferment 
tranſmuted into Spirit ; and partly by refining in the 
veſſels, after fermentation, is ſetled to the ſides thereof 
in form of Tartar,which diſtill'd with a ſtronger fire, 
gives, amongſt other diſtillables, that fetid empyreu- 
matick Oyl which we ſee it yields in plenty. 

1.4. So that I ſay, Fermentation makes no ſmall al- 
teration, whether in vegetable, or animal juyces , by 
ſetting the true genuine Spirit, whether vinous or urt- 
nous, at liberty, from the fetters of the body thereof ; 
which juyces, if neither diſtill'd, nor fermented, de- 
generate into acid, ſowre, vinegarith Liquors , which 
1t not kept from the Air by cloſe ſtoprt veſſels, wall 
very ſhortly contra&t a mouldineſs, and decay into va- ' 
pid uſeleſs Liquots : even ſo alſo the blood in its own 
veſſels, if not volatized from its connatural ferment, 
becomes ſowriſh, degenerares into a vinegar, or rather 
blood in Chronical diſeaſes, and by a further impo- 
veriſhment of Spirits,becomes at length vapid,whence 
dearh, M 2 15, And 
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15. And as blood and urine are Animal parts ; 
wh:ch receive alſo a ſeparation of their heterogencous 
parts by diſtillation;and that differently, by being fer- 
mented, or not : ſo alſo Harts-horn may well be ac- 
counted another, whoſe parts are ſeparable by the 
Chymical Art, and if well prepared, are of much ef- 
fhcacy. I ſpeak the rather of rhe Horns of that 
Creature, becauſe no other that I know of, renews his 
Horns yearly, as the Stag doth , which being vege- 
table, as well as animal ( I mean the Horns ) gives 
no ſmall hopes of ( yea, we know gives) a good 
Medicine. | 

1 6. This Creature,when freſh Graſs cometh in the 
Spring, begins to have an effloreſcence in his blood, 
which becomes rurgent with volatile active ſpirits;and 
having more then can well be diſpenced with in the 
veſſels, begins from a natural inſtin&t peculiar to thar 
Creature to attempt a new production, by laying a 
foundation of new Horns : which increaling by the 
yet more turgidneſs of the blood with thote volatile 
Spirits, 1'th* conclulion part of which volatile Spirits, 
togerher with {ome ſucculent parts of the blood , be- 
come animated into little vermicles, by an inciptent 
putrefaction, which begets a- pruriency or Itching in 
the blood , and that makes the Stag run his Horns 
againſt every thing in his way, and never quiet till he 
hath knock'r the old Horns ott. 

17. And that is the reaſon Harts-horn, above all 
other Horns, is ſo replete with volatile Spirits ; which 
how to ſeparate, requires the help of the Chymical 
Ari. Irs not by reducing it into Gelly, by boyling it 
m water, that's not enough, for in Gellies of Harts- 
hor”, ſuch as is made uſually for weak perſons in Fe- 
vers, Conſumptions, or other lingring Diſtempers, 
the volatile Spirit wherein the real efficacy conlilts,1s 

nor 
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not at all ſet at liberty :. but ſo cloſely kedg'd in with 
other parts in the compage, that Nature can find ve- 
ry little benefit therefrom. So that as a Gelly I look 
upon it asno better, than any other Gelly trom knu- 
ckles of Veal or the like, for all fleſh and horns by 
boyling in water arereducible into Broth : and that 
by further boyling into Gelly. Which is indeed a 
good Kitchin-Preparation of meat for weak ſto- 
machs : but as to matter of Medicine yields very 
ſmall or none. 

18, So that if we would ſhare with irs virtue, 
which lodgeth in its volatile Spirit or Salt, we muſt 
diſtill it, which may be well done in a glaſs-Retort , 
and by degrees of fire, it yields firlt a Phlegm ; 
then by a ſtronger fire, a Spirit, and at laſt an Qyl , 
and volatile Salt. Theſe feparared and purified by re- 
iterate re&ification , gives the pure , nimble, vola- 
tile Spirit or Salt of Harts-horn, very proper in 
Fevers, both to help the ferment of the ſtomach , 
as alſo to abſterſe the {anguineous veſſels, and to carry 
off a ſpurious tainted Latex, from the blood by 
tranſpiration ; alſo proper for Colical-gripings and 
other pains from ſharp tretting humors in other parts 
of the body: only it is not very palatable , which 
makes ſome diſguſt it, before they receive the ex- 
pected benefit by it. 

1 9. But how ro make this volatile Spirit or Eflence 
of Harts-horn come over the helm before the Phlegm , 
and that'with a gentle heat, whereby it may be capable 
of inſinuating the better , and more naturally into 
our digeſtions , that is, I ſay, the difficulty , be- 
cauſe it wants ſuch a copious moiſture as Blood and 
Urine hath, by which they ealily ferment, and give 
their Spirit firſt : but this 1s an hard drye ſolid body, 
and expoſed never ſo long to the Air will nor reſolve 
or ferment, M 3 40. 39 
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20. To which purpoſe there is a way, which now 
occurs to my mind , —_ I muſt confeſs I never 
tryed it, becauſe iris the firſt time I thought of it, 
which though conjeural yet very probable; and 
It is thus. Take the ſimple Gelly of Harts-horn : 
put a competent quantity thereof in a Matraſs, Jute 
itexa&tly , ſet itin the heat of Horſe dung or 5alneo 
to putrefie, for Twenty or Thirty days ; then put it 
a Retort or glaſs-body, and head, diftill : which very 
probably will yield its pure volatile eſſence with a 
gentle heat before the Phlegm , becauſe its volatile 
parts by fermentation will become extricated from: 
the other more ſluggiſh conſtitutive parts. 

21. As in Vegetables and Animals, ſo likewiſe in 
Minerals , the Chymical Art isno leſs requilite , for 
all Mineral Salts, middle Minerals or Marcafites 
and Metals, are all either ſo crude, Jockt up, or atu- 
ally poyſonous , as that without the help of the Py- 
roteckmcal Art im onening , maturating, and cor- 
refting by the fire, they deny us that innate hidden 
virtue, granted tothem by God for the help of Man- 
kind. Mineral Salts unleſs they be diſtill'd or ſub- 
lim'd (with other additionals) they communicate 
little of their operative virtne.to us ; whereas by fer- 
mentation, putrefa&tion or diſtillation, they prove 
noble Solvents for Mineral and Metalline Solutions. 
Middle Minerals, as Antimony , the Marcaſire or 
Mineral ſtone of Vitriol , B:ſmmth , &c. have ſuch 
venomous properties , that unleſs corrected by the 
power of fire and good Solvents, they do not only 
deny vs the noble medicinal virtues, thoſe native 
endowments, but actually impreſs their virulency , 
upon our vital principles. 

22, Whereas if rightly prepared by the fire and 
proper Solvents , correcting thetr virulency by mor- 
CY | titying 
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tifying and ſeparating their malignant, Arſenical,com- 
buſtible Sulphurs , and thereby ſetting ar liberty 
their genuine inbred medicinable Arcans's, becomes 
noble Medicines for all curable Diſeaſes. All which 
is done by fire, or by that which is equivalent there- 
ro (nay ſometimes more powerful than fire) w:z. 
Solvents , which it: rightly made, are only liquid 
hres, or /ga:zs Aqua , by which Mineral bodies are 
calcin'd 1» humrdo , as by an actual fire 7 ficco, 

22. Alſo all Metals if not wcought upon by pro- 
per Solvents,are lockt up, as to communicating their 
virtues, and therefore need particular Solvents to 0- 
pen their bodies ; which if rightly done muſt be 
brought into an Oyl , of the colour of the Sulphur 
of the Metal , which are the Hematina Metalloruns 
Paracelſi, irreducible to their priſt;ue Metalline form, 
Whence the true Amuru» & Argentun potabile,Cfc. 

24. Thus you ſee in ſhort , How neceflary the 
Chymical Art is, to the unfolding of the various 
Concretes, whether Vegetables, Animals, or Mi- 
nerals : How by that noble ſeparating Art, we learn 
to-take things in-pieces, to reſolve them by a genuine 
natural Aalyfs into their native principles, to ſepa- 
rate ſuperfluities , to reunite the volatile parts with 
the fixt, and thereby produce generous eflences 
and all this without any great torce of fire, except 
in thoſe bodies whoſe conpage ts more firm,and bends 
not to gentle ways of reſolution. Such bodies we 
examine with a ſtronger fire , till they yield and at 
length confeſs their natures. 

25. Now I ſhall anſwer what the Galemſts are 
ready to object againſt this Art, Firlt, they fay 
Chymical Remedies are dangerous becauſe they are 
hot. Where in the firſt place, they do petere princi- 
prays , ſuppoſing all ſuch preparable Remedies to be 
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hot ; which yet we deny, according to the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of heat, viz. ſuch as is aQually ſo to the 
palate, witneſs Antimonuns Diaphor. Bezoardicums 
Minerale, Cinnabar of Antimony, &c. None of 
which are actually hot to the taſte. 

2 6. But we will ſuppoſe with them , that they are 
actually hot in taſte and operation , and let us ſee 
what inconvenience will thence follow. Firſt , we 
find it certainly true,that cold is the gxeateſt enemy to 
life, and to vital heat the produ& of life ; and there- 
fore above all things care is taken againſt unſeaſona- 
blecojd. Why do we wrap our bodies and make 
our honſes as warm as we can againſt the injury of 
the cold? Why have we our meat every day , yea 
in Summer(excepting thoſe who are not able togo to 
the charge) provided warm for our ſtomachs ? Why 
do we take our broths as hot as we can ſap them ? 1s 
it nor to help the foſtering andcheriftung our vital 
heat, and to preſerve the digeſtions intire againſt the 
grand enemy of nature, cold ? Which is not a meet 
negative and privative quality of heat , but is a real 
politive Exs or a&ual being , and therefore abhorr'd 
of nature , which ſhe ſhuns and flies as the Harbin- 
ger of Death. 

/ 27. You will fay then, If cold be ſo great ane- 
nemy and ſo dangerous to the vital heat, How comes 
Feveriſh Perſons ſo much to deſire cold things , v1z. 
colddrinks, or any cold thing to hold in their hand , 
or cold part of "the bed to reach their feetto ! 1 an- 
fwer, That they only deſire cold things through a 
depravation of their ſenſes and appetite , which now 
not bcing comperent judges, requires things at ran- 
dom. It's a meer juggle upon the ſenſes and appetite, 
being impos'd upon by the1rregularities of the Fever; 
tor tirſt the ad«ff Alkalizate recrement re-united u 
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the tunicles of the Stomach of. a Feveriſh Perſon, 
begets that unquenchable thirſt , and unſatisfied de- 
ſire after cold drink : which thirſt that it is erroneous 
and deceitful appears, becauſe if great quantity of 
cold drinks be poured down , yet the thirſt remains , 
whence, through the depravation of the ferment, the 
appetite alſo becomes depraved. The ground of the 
deceitfulneſs of the ſenſe of Feeling, I preſume, pro- 
ceeds from ſome ſordes, which alſo are impacted upon 
the ſides of the veſſels of the blood , together with 
ſome Heterogenelties in the maſs of blood , which 
Nature endevouring to abſterſe and ſeparate, rowſeth 
up a ſtrong fermentation in the veſſels of the blood ; 
and the more the recremental Tartar, is faſtened to 
the {1des of the tunicles of thoſe veſſels, and the more 
the Heterogeneities are, the ſtronger is the Nzſws, or 
endevour to ſeparate them; ahd conſequently the 
greater is the ſenlible heat, which thereby-perverting 
the ſenſe , makes -'it irregular in its preſſing after cold 
things. 

28. T hat the coveting of cold drink and cold 
things in Fevers, is (as I ſaid) a deception of the 
ſenſe, and adepravation of the appetite, further ap- 
pears ; becauſe notwithſtanding the inordinate de- 
lire of cold things, yet if by any cold drink taken 
into the ſtomach , or by any accidental uncovering of 
the body , the Arch: or Regent Spirit of any part, 
becomes offended ar its antagoniſt, the cold, - the Fe- 
ver or other Diſtemper doth certainly encreaſe , the 
ſpurious fermentation of the blood becomes ſtronger, 
and conſequently the Feveriſh heat (which is the con- 
ſtant product thereof) is more violent, and all ſymp- 
tomes grow worſe : And all this becauſe cold (the 
great enemy of vital heat) makes its onſet upon the 
vital principles unawares, through ſome incautious 
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accident, or delignedly, through the depravedneſk of | 


the appetite , which is bent to require that which is 
harmful to it, yea of which even in the very takigg, 
it becomes convinc'd of its folly , by finding it doth 
nor anſwer its expetation, 242. the quenching its 
thirſt. 2 

25. That cold isa real politive quiddity,ſomething 


really exiſtent in nature, and not a meer negative of | 


heat ' (as ſome would ſuppoſe) which, if ſo, would 
in effe& be nothing : bur vital heat and mortal cold, 
ſtand both politives, counter, one oppoling another , 


is, | ſay, demonſtrable by matter of fa&t. Incold 


Countries , in New- England, Freezelayd, Sweth- 
land, Raſſia, where in the Winter time , the cold is 
aQtually ſo intenſe, as that if they do not by ſome 
artifice defend themſelves from the rigour thereof , it 
will freeze off their very Noſes , yea thelr fingers 
will become mortified, if they are too much ex- 
poſed- to the injury of the cold. But we need not go 
ſo far, for weſee in our own Country in the Winter 
time in ſtrong Froſts that ſome parts become morti- 
fied, for inſtance, About three Years ago, a man was 
drunk at a Country Town, and in returning home 
his partner left him upon a Bridge , where expos'd 
to the cold froſt upon the hard ſtones, he had his 
lodging that night; the next morning he was found 
alive, but his hands and feet (the moft remote parts 
from the fart of vital heat, the heart) were abſolute- 
ly mortified , grew black as Pitch , and never redu- 
cible to life or vital heat again , andtherefore were 
cut off, It's vesy probable if the man had not been 
drunk , the cold would abſolutely have kill'd him 
but the Spirits of rhe Liquor fortified the vital Spirits 
againſt the total ſubverſion thereof by cold. 

30. And not only upon Animals but alſo upon 
Vegetables 
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Vegetables Cold exerciſeth its tyranny. How are 


tender Plants in the Spring nipt with cold froſt ? 
How do they Hlag and as it were hang the wing 
after a ſharp cold morning ? Nay, How actually are 
the bloſſoms of fruit-Trees mortified and kill'd by 
froſts , the graſs nipt and kept back from growing ? 
And all this by the mortal enemy Cold. That it is 
not a meer privation of heat, appears further, becauſe 
though the Sun be got into Tamrm or Gemin, and 
thereby 13 in great force and-very vigorous , yet we 


| ſee that froſts come in ay, and prove then mortal 


ro many tender Plants : yea, as intenſe Cold will 
often happen in the lattzr end of 1Zay when the Sun 
is approching to the Tropick of Cancer , as when 
he is depreſfs'd as far below in the Tropick of Capri- 
corn, yea, and more too, it 15 ſometimes warmer 
weather in December, than in ſome parts of ay ; 
So that the height and nearneſs of Sun, is not always 
the cauſe of heat , nor the lowneſs or remoteneſs 
thercof, of cold. 

31.Aud though ſome ſuppoſe the cauſe of Cold and 
froſts in the Spring , to happen from the approch 
of the Sun into the Northern Signes, whereby the 
frozen Seas near the Pole become melted, and the 
cold being driven away by thoſe winds which comes 
over us, give us the cold and froſty air at that ſea- 
ſon of the Year, which ſuppoſe it were ſo : yet 
would it nothing infringe our do&rine of the politive 
ellence of cold , but rather confirm it ; yet we can- 
not imagin that to be the cauſe of intenſe cold froſts 
in the Spring ; and becauſe, if it wereſo, then when 
the Sun came to ſuch a point , as that its heat begun 
to reſolve thoſe irozen North?fn Seas , as the heat, 
Ifay, of the Sun would be continually refolving 
thoſe frozen Sas: ſo anſwerably the cold — 
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which ſhould thereby annoy us, would prove as cor: | 
ſtant , which we ſee to the contrary , for in March, | 


April, and May, the froſts and cold weather are ve. 
ry uncertain, ſome days and nights together very 
warm, others again as celd, then warm again, ec. 
32 I rather think that Winds, Heat and Cold , 
Rain, Snow and Drought, are the Treaſures of God 
in the deep; and that they are commitred to tutela- 
ry influences of the Stars, which have keysto let 
them out upon the face of the Earth , at their due 
ſeaſons appointed by God , and that by thoſe Pere- 
ledi and ſecret (Iuces or chanels in the Air, over 
which the Stars are placed as Vicegerents , which 
whether they receive their influences immediately 
from God, or from ſome intermediate intelligences, 
or Angelical Powers , which are deeper than them- 
ſelves : yet certainly this Divine Chain of coordi- 
nate nit ſubordinate cauſes, reacheth from the Earth 
(as the Poets feign'd)to Fupzrer's Chair, mean from 
the ultimate product, to the primitive original cauſe, 
God himſelf. Although indeed its far otherwiſe, as to 
difference of weather in Iſlands, than upon the Conti- 
nent; for upon the main Continent, the temperature of 
the Air is much at a certainty, according to the points 
of the Aphelion or Perichelion , remoteneſs or neer- 
neſs thereof to the Sun : and that according to the ſe- 
veral poſitions thereof in different Climates , which 
as the reverberation of the beams of the Sun is more 
or leſs in the loweſt part of the Atmoſphere,or along 
the ſurtace of the Earth, ſo is the hear or tempe- 
rature of the Air anſwerable in thoſe places. Where- 
as in Iflands it's far ditterent , for thoſe being eavt- 


ron?d with Seas 0 all hands , and it may be ſome of 


them old thrown up, as an Abortive Birth,out of the 


Womo of the Earth, by the great Mag. or 
10- 
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Subterraneal Vulcan; witneſs the Iſlands of Strongi- 

lo, Vulcano, &c. As well as ethers have been ſwal- 

lowed up in the vaſt Caverns thereof , and drowned 

in the Seas ; witneſs the 1 erra Atia»tica Which was 

reputed bigger than Aſia and Africa , was ſwallow. 

ed up by the Arlantick Ocean, as the ingenuous Kzr- 

cher relates out of Plato: Of which great Iſland” 
thoſe called the Canary Iflands and others in the Ar- 
lantick,Ocean are ſuppos'd to be the higheſt,and there- 
fore left after that Deluge. I ſay ſeeing many (and 
for ought we know , moſt of the Iſlands have been 

belchr forth of the belly of the Earth, and alſo are 
incompaſſed with the waters , are therefore more 
inclinable to Subterraneal Belchings, Rutures, Va- 
pours, Exhalations, &'c. which in ſome Iſlands not 
finding vent, is the cauſe of trequent Earthquakes , 
in others finding Flewes or Chimnies belch forth 
fire, ſmoak, ſtones, &c. But in the third ſort of 
Iflands, where there is neither thoſe actual Vent-holes 
(nor indeed is in need of them) nor 1s the Vapours ſa 
pent up as to force the Earth to a tremulation, but find- 
Ing pailages or pores large enough, breaks forth, and 
being carryed according to the Lation of the Air, is 
the probable cauſe of thoſe Storms, Winds, Hurry- 
canes,and other alterations of weather within the Orb 
of the Atmoſphere, to which Iſlands and the adjacent 
Seas are more expos'd than the large Continent. 

33. Cold, we ſee in Animals, 1s that which be- 
numbs the Joynts, ſtupifies the parts, forceth the 
vital heat to retreat into its inward and more ſtrong 
forts ; which if aſſaulted there, and overcome, death's 
at hand , and the combat over. Now it Cold be ſo 
great an enemy to vital heat , as 1s evident, not only 
trom what 1 have ſaid , but from what eyery doth or 
may experiment , than no Medicine asa Medicine is 
or ought to be cold in its operation, 34. Ard 
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34. And therefore to talk of Curing a Fever with 
cooling Medicines (as the Galew(ts frequently ſpeak) 
is very improper (pot to ſay abſurd) and argues no 
le{s than ignorance of the eſſential cauſe of a Fevey, 
which becauſe there is a great heat, ariſing from the 
boyling and ſpurious fermenting of the Spirits, 
thereforz they think (according to their own maxim, 
Contraria contrarits carantur) that it muſt ſurely be 
Cured by cold things; and to that purpoſe, they 
tollow a method of cooling to a purpoſe, both by 
frequent Phlebotomy, robbing the blood of irs vital 
treaſure, whzreby Cold (the great enemy of life) 
may indeed have better acceſs to the vitals and deſtro 
the ſooner , as alſo by cooling Julips and cooling 
gliſters. Why do not they give them cold water in 
Gliſters, or blow a little cold wind into their breech ? 
ſurely that would cool notably, and dothe work 
more ſpeedily. 

35+ Iris very ſtrange to me, that their own day- 
ly obſervation, doth not convince of the folly 
of adminiſtring cooling things ; They cannot but ob- 
ſerve that no good effect follows thereon. It is much 
to me they ſhould notwithſtanding the fruitleſsneſs of 
ſuch a method, yet again and again trace the ſame 
trod ; unleſs they be reſolved never to go out of therr 
pace (Sp4amard like) though they be lalhed tor ft 
both in their Reputation and otherwiſe. | 

36. Next to which they cannot but obſerve 
(which alſo moſt old wives take notice of) that the 
beſt and moſt hopeful Medicines in Fevers, are ſuch 
as cauſe ſweat ; and therefore ordinary people will 
frequently, without the advice of a Phylician, give 
Feverith Perſons ſomething to endevour ſweating : 
and that often times with very good ſucceſs. Which 
iS a very fair admonition tq Phylicians to = more 
erious 
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ſerious and copious in Diaphoreticks, for therein 
indeed lyes the main hinge of Curing all ſorts of 
Fevers, Which very thing is the leaſt conſulted of 
any other. They-will Blood tWiCe Or thrice, and 
Purge as often, and yet ſcarce will they order one 
good Diaphoretick : which if thy do, is confmonly 
compounded with ſuch a farraginous mixture, as Na- 
ture abhors, and as ſoon ſweats to ſee the folly of 
the mixture, as naturally inclin'd thereto, by the vir- 
tue thereof. 

37. Now no Diaphoretick was ever cold in its 
operation, but always of an heating attenuating 
property ; and therefore of power to promote, the 
natural fermentation of the blood, and of abſterſing 
the veſſels of their recrements, and of carrying away 
by tranſpiration, the ſuperfluous tainted Latex to- 
gether with other Heterogeneities (before diſturbing 
the oeconomy of the blood) and that through the= 
pores of the body , though. not always actually by 
{weat , but ſometimes by inſenlible tranſpiration , for 
there 1s no better way of taking away the cauſe of 
exceſſive heat in Fevers, than by removing or allayin 
the baſtard fermentation in the blood, which is mo 
aptly done by - Diaphoreticks , eſpecially after a pre- 
vious abſterſion of the primary digeſtions , by ſome 
generous Salts, or well prepared Solutives , together 
with an anodyne as an additional auxiliary. 

38 This and no way elſe according to the tenure 
of Nature, is (if we muſt ſpeak in the vulgar Idi- 
om) to cool the immoderate heat in Fevers, or ra- 
ther, according to our own 'language, to reduce the 
blood and humors from their ſpurious and Feverith, 
into their own natural, genuine, fermentation , 
where the erratrick excentrick motions, becomes re- 
gular, and every thing falls into its natural courſe 
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39. So that by this time I hope any ingenious 
Perſon, will apprehend it to be diffonant to the rul& 
of Nature, and contrary to reaſon to adminiſter coo!- 
ing things in order to the Cure of a Fever,and further 
that hot things (ſuch I mean as are aQtually Diapho- 
retick, with their previous preparatory abſterſive 
Salts) are the chief if not the only means to Cure 
burning Fevers , whether intermittent or continual 
and conſequently , that the Galenical notion and ap- 
plication ot cooling things,is very flat and frigid. 
40. They altogether prohibite the uſe ot Wine 
in Fevers; as being (they ſay) roo hor, miſtaking 


ſtill upon the ol4 Hypothe/3s ; thar heat is the efficient 


eſſential cauſe of a Fever , and therefore muſt be a- 
bated, by the a&tual preſence of a proportionate 
cold : whereas ſometimes I indulge the Feveriſh Pa- 
tient with a glaſs of the richeſt Sack he can procure, 
eſpecially after the uſe of ſome noble abſterlive 
Salt, or as a Vehicle to give my Medicine in : and 
that too, becauſe I am ſatisfied, that heat 65 not the 
efficient cauſe of a Fever , but only a ſupervening' 
ſymptome, conſequent to the Feveriſh fermentation. 
41. To confirm the truth of what I have faid , 
in order to the application of hot things in Fevers, 
or acute diitempers of Colicks , or the like , I have 
had an experimental obſervation upon my {elf , in a 
Colical Diſtemper, together with a Feveriſhneſs that 
accompanyed it, which ſurpriz'd me ſince the writing 
of the laſt Section or numerical diviſton ; which , 
whether it proceeded from cold,or the tranſmiſſion of 
an acid juyce into the inteſtines , or from both ,' as 
the occaſional cauſe thereof, or from what other con- 
curring cauſe, I know not : but however this Iam 


ſure of, and felr to my own great trouble, the rormsi- | 
na, Pains, or Gripings of the Colick ; which pro: | 
: ceed- | 
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eceding from a fermental acidity , rouzed up an acri- 
monious flarxs , that nor finding pallage per iaferiord 
(that vent-hole of inteſtine fa: or wind) returrted 
upwards , oppreſs'd the Romach and viral Spirits ; 
thence I became very lick , and was ſomewhat pro- 
voked to vomit, | | 

42. Whereupon , in order to my afliſtance, 1 
took a Doſe of a gentle Emetick; but that nor reach- 
ing the 44;nera Meorb: in the Inteſtines, Thad little 
eaſe thereby, ; but rather grew'worſe. Whetefore F 
ordered my Manto reach me a Doſe of an abſterlive 
Diuretick Salt 5 which, within two or three honts, 
wrought pretty lenrifully by Urine , which gave 
me ſome eaſe ;, after which ic bewan to incline nie ro- 
words a. breathing ſweat , and that I promoted by 
the advice of an ingenuous Friend, 'who came to 
vilit me , with a Doſe of the Elixer Proprietazis, 4 
Medicine, than. which. ( ro taſte) nothing is more 
aQtually hot ; which if ordered to another (who 
uſeth rather to conſult lys palate than his health) he 
wotild have thought it,rather ro encreaſe his feat, and 
to burn his bowels (as that whereof ſome of the 

Galeniſts accuſe that Medicine) than otherwiſe, 
4 3+ But the ſucceſs thereof was very conſiderable, 

for I had-not taken it paſt half an hour, butm 
ſweat was very much increaſed, my pains and gri- 
pings abated, and my thirſt but ſmall ; aiter which'I 
tweat very plcntitully tour or hve hours,during which 
time, Irook nothing but hot burnt Wine, Enough, 
a Galemſt would have ſaid (who maketh heat ioke 
the eflential cauſe of a Fever) to have procur'd a 
Fever , though I found the contrary effe&t ; and have 
not only taken it my ſelf, but have ordered the ſame : 
yea ſometimes accompanyed with volatile Spirits, 
a5 of Harts-horni or the like , and that with extraot- 
N dinary 
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dinary good ſucceſs in Fevers ; 'it allying the tht 
(ylich nothing doth better than Diaphitericks) al- 
ing the violence of *pains, . and abating moſt 
nbickm ſymptoines., Which accompany Frets: 
4, Nor that Tam ſtrictty confin'd to this Remie- 
PS as, 1 the rather mention it, beraule 1t is oneof 
thoſe which the Galemſts ſeverely forbid their Pati- 
ents; and all their rzaſon is,becaue it is hot : Where. 
fs we have already Ihewed'it to be'nor only ſafe , bit 
very neceſſary (1 mean ) that "Diaphorericks', 
R Fas they. be tiot in the taking, or attnally ſach ih 
their operation, are moſt likely ts Cure Fevers, and 
qther acute. Diltempexs. -and tharboth by diſcuſſ ifig 
Ep red. fart , So alſo by moving, towards em 
NNE, reroge elttes it Ne maſs of blood,” both 
wh hich: are mal batt Rr be doteih Fevers,” 
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A's for the preparation of Medicines , than for the 
Cooking of meats. 

Now, How wholeſome would it be for themto 
eat their meat, as it is brought raw out of the dham- 
bles, without any preparation of thefire', by boyl- 
ing, baking , roaſting , or the like? To drink their 


Beer and Ale unboyled? To eat their Bread un- 
baked ! 


(179)  _ Paxsll. 

baked ? All which $0 which to. make them whole- 
ſom and nutritive, require the help” of. the fire, 
which prepares all our Food. and. makes. jt more 
readily ſubmit to.che ferments of. the digeſtions... 

..And as: we, can. do. nothing withourhre,, < Fra 
qur. common Coockery: of meats and drinks ,. 
we do, even as little wythout, i i, ole p pen 1 
Medicines : which. if. they be £ Vege they 
are moſtwhat as crude , eyen as thoſe. Ve getab KH we 
eat, as1n Sallads.; which whatrifting 5nd belchings 
they cauſe, eſpecially: ro weak ſtomachs, ſuch as eat: 
bs can bell bear: Re. 
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rongly calcin'd - Salt of Tartar diſfolv'd per Pay 


!quinm , . Spirit | of Salr , Spirit of Tartar, &c. 


. Which often invert the properties of venemous Vege- 
ables or Animals, 
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"All which, whether with diſtilled Vinegar, con- 
tribute nor a little towards the exltizing the Arſe- 


{gh # Ws + 4 


reduction into a ſpongy Cs/x., which alſo'doth not 
a lnttecorre& Antimony,whether in'glaſs or flowers: 
yea if poured uporr corrofive Mercury ſublimate, 
trom which 4444 fortzs hath been diſtilled ; and 
thereby ſends torth a more ſatfocating ſteam; I fiy, 


diſtill'd Vinegar being poured” thereon and thence 


diſtilled , doth fo rame ir, chat'nv inoffenſive fmell 
doth at all ariſe therefrom. © © © 

Thus alſo Fire and Salts corte&t Antimony”, as to 
its Arſenical Sulphur ; making tt innocent and harm- 
leſs, only Diaphoretick mn 1ts TOE : So' fire 
raiſeth-up the flowers thereof , which (by a farther 
ſtrength of the fre) become only a fiveating Medi- 
live. : TASTY | 

' Thecorroſive Oyl of Antimony , as alſs another 
Meuftrunm, almoſt as ſtrong'as it ſelf, rhouyfithey 
are both very corrofive , yet when mixed together, 
after-rheir mutual operation-upon each other;*the 
corrolive Oyl (by diſtillation ) becomes a. white 
powder , which by alight dulcification proves to be 
an innocent Diaphoretick : Of which, I have fre- 
quently given 1wenty fonr Grains, without any 
{:nſible operation at all, further then inclining to a 
breathing ſweat. | Ly 

Some admire the reaſon of the ſtrong ebulliton 
of theſe two mixed together : which are Liquoys, 
25 they ſuppoſe , muchwhat of the ſame - original , 
for take (tor inftance) the Aqua forts , which ari- 


{cth at fixſt , in the making of Mercury Rm" 
only 
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only with this: difference, that theſe Spirits.ar'fe at » 
firſt jn a liquid form , whereas the other that come up -* 
with the particles oft Mercury are- coagulated toge- 
ther in a dry form of ſublimate; and therefore much 
what of the ſame original : I ſay, take this Aqua for- 
tz4,, pour it upon the butter of Antimony , which 
is Mercury (ublimate, diſtiiled with Antimony , or 
Kegulm of Antimony , and a very ſtrong ebullition 
happens with a dark red coloured fume. T his ebul- 
litzon 15 not from the conteſt of the Salts, for then the 
ſame would happenupon the pouring of Agqus forte 
upon Mercury  ſublimate (for the Salts 11 both are 
tcheſame) which 1 know , upon tryal, t doth not. 

Therefore it is only thus (as I conceive) the. Salts 
m the (corroſive Oyl of Antimony, cloſe with the 
Spirits of Aquaforcs , or of Nitre (for the ſame 
happens to both) and thereby becomes a power:ul 
carrolive, which - preſently ſet upon the flowers of 
the Antimony contained in the butter , do in ctiect 
no more than ſo much Aqua forts, or Aqua Regia, 
puns upon crude Antimony (for in both the com- 

uſtible Sulphur 15 ready to take flame) which cal- 
— in a humid way , the flagrable Sulphur, burns 
it off in a dark, thick, horrid tume, even as Tartar 
and Nitre, by the help of fire, doth burn away th..t 


- Sulphur in adry way. 


ter the Sulphur is brnt away by the corrolive 

Salts , the Howers become fixt into a Bezo4rd cnn 
Antimontale , which Menſtruum being diſtilled off, 
1s ſomewhat yellow , and will diflolve Gold , which 
it doth as an Aqua Regia of the beſt ſort, having 
ſome of the body of the Sea-Salt which was carryed 
over the helm in a complicated form with Mercury , 
Vitriol, and Nitre : this diſtilled over with the other 
$4lts intoa Butyrum , cloſe withthe Spirits of Aqua 
3 forts, 


\ j 
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forts ,* or the Nitrous Spizys , calcines the: Antimo-- 
mony , and diſtill rogether in the form of an Aque 
Regia; andall this by the help of fire. Fr. 

Thus you ſee a-ſpectmen of the: power. of fire, 
which raiſeth up torrolives, and: thoſe corrofives 
dulcifie one another, and corre& Minerals of their 
Arſenical Sulphurs ;' and that by the-dry and-moiſt: 
way , which is {till by fire. Ir frxeththings that are 
volatile, as for inſtance, Nitre and Arſenick;, both 
which if lingle are wy conſum'd,” burjoyntly,:and' 
helped by the force'sf tire, the one fixeth the other, 
and becomes (by dulcification with Spirit of Wine): 
Paracelſus his Balſamus Faliginss , proper againſt 
eacoethical Ulcers. & 1 

It alſo volatizeth things that are fixed, ſeparates 
things that*are ſeparable;' it ſweetens ſour things, 
maturates crude things, and haſtens all produQtions; 
whether Fruits or Vegetables , to their perfe&tion ; - 
or full ſtate of ripeneſs ; and theretore unripe Ber- 
ries, Apples, Apricocks, &c. are by Coddling or 
Baking ſuddenly dulcified:and Sallads whether Lettuce 
or other herbs , are made more wholeſom by boyl- 
Ing. © x 

By a digeſtive heat in cloſe veſſels, cauſtick acri. 
monious plants , as Flamula Jovi, Wriica' Romaa- 
2a., Perjicaria, &c. become blunted and loſetheir 
ſting ; yea, even the ſame happens by bare diſtillati- 
on of them,though no ſtinging or pricking acrimony 
15 at all perceptible in ther ſkilled water. 

Thele things duly conſidered , will neceflarily e- 
vince the extenliveneſs of the-uſe of fire, both as to 
Food and Medicine,” Vegetables are not only crude, 
but many of them virulent too ; and therefore need 
fire to ripen'them,: and by correRing their venomous 
properties ro make way for their intrinſick Medical 

CO If Spe vertues 
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virtues to, appear : Alſo Animals communicate not 
their virtue , which lodge chiefly in-the Blood and 
Urine, unlefs/helped by fire; or ferments, or both; 
whereby their parts become ſeparable, andapplica- 
lero our mummial ferments. - £3 FO1-® 
And as for Minerals they are moſtwhat virulent, 
and lock'd up ; and therefore of neceſſity require a 
corre&ion and opening of. their ' virtues by the fire: 
which muſt be* done by ſuch degrees of fire as are 
regen to the trictnels of the texture of their 
odies, and to the prevalency of 'thety virulent 

perties, which: cannot be done *by ſuch gentle'ſoft 
_ , as Vegetable ſeparations ate uſually performed 


Itis for the ſake of the unlocking theſe Minerals, 
rhat the great ſtreſs of fire is ſo trequently us'd in 
the Chymical Analyſis of them; which gives cauſe 
to the Galeniffs to accuſe: Spagyrical Preparations , 
with being too much fired : which how trivolouſly 
grounded, Let all that have kill therein, judge. | 

For a ftrong fire is as requiſite, in ſome Mineral 
Preparations, as a mild fire to ſome eaſe Vegetable 
ſeparations, the” one altogether as proper and ne- 
ceſſary as the other. Would not a Cook-Maid be 
accus'd of ignorance, if ſhe intending to Roaſt a 
joynt of mear , ſhould lay it down at a diſproportio- 
nate diſtance from an ordinary fire, thinking to take 
a longer time to do it in? Surely if the diſtance 
from the fire was ſuch as only to warm the mear gent- 


ly., it would not for many days, and (for ought I 


know) never Roaſt ;' but would dry up, become in- 
ſipid., and turn to a kind of mumimial Heſh. 

For as I apprehend, Roaſting of mear is perform'd 
thus, viz, When the meat 15s ED at ſachacom- 
petent diſtance \, as that the fire penetrating the 
N 4” | midſt 
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midſt thereof, foreeth forth the crude blood and 
moiſtpre from all parts , which meeting with freſh 
aNaults of fiery particles, are driven back again, and 


ſearch all cavities of the flelh, thereby matura- 


ting the rawneſs thereof : which if the meat be taken 
whul't this moiſture remains, and yet thoroughly 
penetrated by the digeſting particles of fire, it is then 
ſapid, ſweet, and ſayory ; but if thisbe ſpent , and 
the meat yet kept longer at the fire, then it begins 
to be burar , and thereby becomes taſtleſs : but if it 


be pertorm'd ya pretty quick fire , it's the ſooneſt 


and beſt done. So in Baking of Bread, if the Oven 
be not throughly heated, the bread will remain dough, 
and nor es. 7 for food. Though theſe be hom?. 
ly Examples, yet re the ſuHcienc to demonſtrate 
the neceſſity of degrees of fire, to be ug'd according 
to the ſtricneſs or remiſne(s of the texture of the 
body, applicable thereto. Beſides I look upon my 
ſelf here, as ſpeaking -to thoſe who need familiar 
compariſons, to convince them thereby of the necefli- 
ty of ſtrong fires in ſome caſes , tor to rhoſe acquain- 
ted with Chymical Preparations, theſe are ſupertlu- 
OUS. 

ain, What Preparations are there in Shops, 


which have undergone the fire, but are Chymically . 


Prepared ; and yer no leſs (notwithſtanding) ule- 
ful in order to the removing of Diſeaſes { What are 


all rhe Spirits and Cordial-waters , but Chymical 


Separations of Urinoug Spirits , marryed with the 
tinctures and odoprs of Aromaticks : and that by 
diſtillation by the fire ? What are the beſt of their 
Parging Pills , viz. the Extraltum Rwudzi , but a 
Chymical ExtraRtion of the tinures of ſo many 
Vegetables (as is requiſite thereto) by a good rect- 
Hedgpirit of - Wine, which if neatly done, and _ 
* 
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off in Balneo (as I doin the —_— it for my own 
uſe upon occaſion) and the fixed. t of the ſpecies 
after calcination and ſeparation thereof, being re- 
united with its extract, 15 not only Chymical, as be- 
ing prepared. by the fire, but the very beſt amongſt 
the Shop-Purges. | 

What are the beſt Fanny | Ty Vomitings in the 
Shops , but ſuch as are Chymically Prepared , and 
that by force of fire too ? Witneſs the infuſion of 
Crocus Metalorum and MercurinVite: The one is 
prepared by fire and Salts, out of Antimony (which 
we call Hep.y Antimons from the Heparick colour 
thereot ) whereby the external malignant Sulphur 
ot the Antimony , is moſtwhat conſumed. 

The other is prepared by. fire and Salts our of 
Mercury and Antimony, but conliſts chiefly (if not 
ſolely) of the flowers of Antimony incorporated 
with the Salt in the Mercury ſublimate, and carry- 
ed over together in a glacial Oyl: Forin an accurate 
obſervation of a diſtillation thereof , with ſublimate 
and Regulus of Antimony «which ſublimate we al- 
ſo made, and ſo knew the quantity of Mercury 
therein) we in a manner got all our Mercury current 
again, and of Eighteen Ounces of Regulms, we 
had bur ſix Ounces or ſcarce fo much lett in the Ca- 
pie more, Which very Experiment makes mecloſe 
with Barthizs , who concludes this gummous Li- 
quor to be the Reguline parts of Antimony , and a- 
gainſt Glzckradizs who would. have it to be from 
Mercury , affirming that the Antimony only by its 
addition helps the tuſion and liquefaQtion' of the 
Mercury in its diſtillation ; _ Bilichina 
roo , who, with Gluckradis, would have it to be 
nothing elſe bur __ , brought over in a glaci- 
al oy , by the help of Salts, ſo as the —_ 

only 
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onely contributes. towards the liquidne(s of the Mex- 


5 . 


cury,, as bole, {and , earth , or the, like doth, tg- 


wards, the diltillations, of Salts, with which they 
are us'd as 2 Retinaguluns, WEED. FIG: 
But our Experiment. doth wholy thwart this ,' for 
out of three Pound of ſublimate (in which, by com- 
pute,. we find. aboyt Twelve Ounces of Quicklilyer 
1m cachPound) and Kighteen Ounces of the Regulus 
imony , we had one Poundan half .of the Oyl, 
two Pound and about fqur Ounces of curcent Mer- 
cury, and. in the Caput. wort ſcarce ſix Ounces ; 
here the.. whole weight of the matter we took , was 
four Poundz two Ounces , anſwerable ro which, we 
got one Pound and half of Oyl; two Pound four 
Ounces of Quickliyer, and ſix ounces in the Caput 
wort, in:all toyr Pounds two. Qunces : ſo that we 
loſt nothing, | 

.Now how ſhould. Mercury make up the body,of 
this Qyl, when we got it in a manner all current a- 
92in, 3s it was at firſt before ſublimation, with Salts ? 
And . why Jſhhould not the Regulus make up; the 
body thereof. with the Salts ? Seeing we . loſt 
Tyelve, Ounces of the . Regalus which muſt needs 
make up this butter ; for that quantity of Regs 
which, we found defeCtive in the bottom of the Re- 
rort.,.. together with as much of the Salts out of the 
Sublimate,, made up the whole of. the butter (vis.) 

ong.Pound and an halt. . ele. 
-Again,, Whence ſhould, proceed the ſtrong oul- 
phurepys. fumes, ypon the pouring of Aqua forts 
or Spi#iþof Nitre ghereon , but from the Sulphur of 
the Antimony, which: it. has in; greater plenty than 
quick Mercury has. Beſides if rhe white powder, 
ws. Mercurizs Vite (fo called) -be.put into. a gruct- 
ble, and try'd further by the fire we have obſerv'd 
"i 
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iro flow: and fame-z over. Fyhich, fume, though we 
direaly plac'd a:Sparrla, yet have we, not ___ 
the lealt minute particle of Mercury thercon:4 which 
from other vulgar Preparations.of., Mercury, brought 
ro. the-reſt of tire in a crucible, we found paxnicles 
of. current Mercury, v:z+ from; Mercury. precigt- 
tate, Turbich Mineral , faCtitious' ({ wmnaber, A{ercur 
r14- dulcis , - Mercury ſublimate;,.. all which” gave. a 
ſpecimen of the body,of Mercury, but this of 4er- 
cur: Vite none.p but melted imo.a kind of Stibinms 
or black glaſs, inthe ſame manner as any common 
pr tion of | Antimony will do. - 5s 
_ As tothe main. argument Bbchixs brings ,; which 
is, 'E go queque_ inquit ercuriuns vite, pulviſculs 
1 artars purificats permixtuns , (& modico., attamen 
dittturno calore in arena exercitum , vids Ligquarss 
aterni guttalins nam atque alterans ſudaſſe':. which 
1 rather judge might be a particle or two gf..the 
Mercury of Antimony , than of the vulgar Mexcn- 
ry, at firſt contained in the ſablimate , tor-it is the 
very way, at lea{t analogous, to:that which ſome.pro- 
pround, towards. the getting the' Mercury of 'Ag- 
timony. l/s Rnd P ett ho 

: Yet we cannot but admire at that wonderfyl- ope- 
ration thereof', which B:!;chizs (and belides him 
none-that I know.) takes notice../ After he has gjyen a 
large: E2xeominms of the virtues thereof , ig;oxder to 
the Cure of ſeveral Diſeaſs, both acute and Chroni- 
cal.,:;he ſubjoyns ,: Quin erianm, mlierculis pri ikw- 
lopſeme parturientbu felics ſind obſtetr icant m; vids 
Cr qumm debitos -pwerperio dolores crudelns Lutezng ne - 
-geret , jawque.ftre triduum irrit4s. conatubte matreys 
fFitamque defatigaſſer , ut tein; flo amboruns re 3pax- 
deret , 1moommun; oprnione , .conclamatum wtriue 
videretur, in hoc diſtrinine non deſernit mepubyis fo- 

| miliarnſſimss , 
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milerifſmui, ſed ponduſculs ſilique cum Vin mon nts 
propinatia, effect fortunante Deo, intra borulam, it 
pro jiſtis funchribuc ſoteria nſuvenirent , & pro pe- 
rental ibus celebrarentur Natalitia : Et quantuns vi- 
te fudeat, non ſine miraculo, demorflravit : ſiveneun- 
ta qualitate groſſatar in corpus bumanuns , non pe. 


erciſſee renelle proli , non puerpere do'oribus exhanſie - 


benefeciſſet , ſed aſfliftas affiixiſſet , & pene morien- 
tibus acceleraſſet mortem. Nunc ſecus accidit ;" u- 
tramque juvit, neutram lefit , vimque omnens ex+ 
pultricems non altior ſum atque in uterum' converttt, "| 
confeſs I never yet tryed the Experiment , though 
his authority is ſufficient incouragement thereto. '- 

So that both theſe foreſaid Preparations, which 
are the chief Emeticks of the Shops, are, I fay, 
both qut of Antimony , which very Mineral is that 
the Galexiſts ſodeeply accuſe, and rell their Patients 
how dangerous a thing It is, and that they will or- 
der no ſuch dangerous Ingredient ; when perhaps the 
next preſcription will be infuſion of Crocus Mecallo. 
ram, or ſome few Grains of Antimoniuw Diapho- 
reticums, or the like : not to mention here the Sel V;- 
trioh or the Gilla Theophrafft , which they ſeldom 
preſcribe, either becauſe they have them not, or 
know not their virtues. | 

What is their beſt Medicine for worms , which 
they alſo frequently uſe againſt venereal Diſeaſes, but 
2 Chymical Preparation called Mercurime dwlcis ? 
Made out of Mercury (another Mineral (or rather 
Metal) they inveigh againſt) and that too out of the 
moſt corroſive ſublimate, than which (fave the Oy! 
of Antimony) nothing is more deſperately corro- 
ſive , and yet out of this corroding produtt of Salts, 
Mereury, and Fire, with the help of more Mercury 
and the further uſe of Fire, is This innocent — 
Medicine 
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Medicine , Ehymically P d, which is ſo fe, 
als er ro ro Children inſt che Worms; 
and that (ſothe Doſe be duely ordered) without the 
leaſt harm; as all thoſe. who uſe-it (can teſtifie ,  elpe- 
cially it the Preparation be rightly done. 

- What are-the fixt Salts in the Shops , as of Tar- 
tar, Wormwood, Broom, Scurvy-graſs , &c. but 
Chymical products made by: force of fire ? Forthe 
fire, eſpecially the naked force thereof , ſeparates all 
ſeparable parts 5 and in the aQtual flagration, the Ve- 
gerable Salt rakes hold of the Sulphur, the one bears 
downthe. other by force , to ſuffer all the injury the 
flames can do, and ſo become fixed together, whence 
proceeds' the ſaponaryneſs: of :all fix'd Salts :- and 
that- it is-'the Vegetable Salt (which while it's in the 
-Cancrete, before any violence be done, is- neither 
fix'd —— — hold of the Sul- 

hur in the Hagration of the Plant, that gi firength 
bo the Salr, "19 apparent , becauſe in the b ing of 
Vegetables torto get (or rather to make): their fix'd 
Salts 3 if it'/be-done whilſt the Plant 1s in- its- full 
ſtrength;;-before it begin to ſpend it ſelf "into ſeed , 
the more in quantity, and the ſtronger, is the Salt 
tound to be. & c. | a4 20-4 

And: : therefore thoſe who burn Brakes for 
their athes/to make Bale-ſoap. of, do it while they 
are green and ſtrong, cutting them down, and then 
give tire torhem, and ſo let thern burn in great heaps. 
with a ſmothering fire : Thus: the Vegetable Salt 
catcheth hold: of the Sulphur.,. and both: being in 

their full ſtrength, the one bears down the other , 

and gives a great quantity of Salt , whereas if they 

ſhould let them alone till they turn yellow., andthen 

burn them, they would not get (as they find by ex- 

ferience) halt ſo much Salr, ZE 
« 
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; The like'fhould be: obſerved in the burning of All 
Plants for their Salrs to rake them arſuch a matiiri« 
ty , 'asbefore they be'nmpoverithed by waſting their 
ftrengtlvinſeed , for arthe time of ſeeding of Plants; 
' the effential Salt ;- by a further digeſtive ferment, 
conhatural:to the Plant; beeomes tranſmuted (forthe 
molt part) into a Sulphur, which gives-an Oy! : and 
therefore: Plants, during rhe time ot their ſeed, yield 
 Oyl moſt plentifully. ++ : | 
This Sulphur opens itſelf yet further ,; and.ſpends 
is ſelf :in_ a flower or fruit ( /n' Sw/phnribus inſunt 
fapotts, \bdores, &c.)) and theſe decaying, the Plant 
grows: weaker and weaker every day, till it wither ; 
which wwithering, is; nothing elſe but a ſpontaneal 4» 
_—— _ _ by. the: exit of :the 'Eflential 
Salt which gradually raking wing, or changing\in- 
40” Sulphior and ha aifoltaking Migſlit; the: body 
#hzx20k (a5 20. the: rfattn)! marchethr:off the- Stage:, 
ant{/isarlaſt ireducible2inta the:-LeffaeiTerre, which 
begins" the' Wheel again:roa new circle of Vegerati- 
©n :-Sothat the ſeveral ifcadinnss of this Salt gives 
the various! apparencies of growth; maburity ,-anu 
old age of Plans;*) oi) bow in nj wes dl 
For this Eſſential Salt , in its circuit of Vegetati- 
on ,-aflum:s the 'formvot'- Sulphur, at:due' ſeaſons , 
ya, isuRually tranſmurable thereinto.., Whence.ttis, 
that the more Plants yield of an Efſential-Oyl, the 
teſs they give of. Salt, : either; fix'd or. volarile ; * fo 
that $alts-and'Sulphars/ are bur the: various diſguiſes 
of 'ſeed/::and therefore: may give hitit to. ingermous 
ſearchers', how: to turn. Salrs 'into Qyls;, and: by:a 
further-inſpetion , how to reduce Oyls into Salts, 
which thereby (as Helzo5zt ſaith) becomes. noble , 


3 


remperate , abſterlive , penetrative and - balſamick : 


Remedies. 
What 
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'"Whitt ate M46 Effertial Oyls6#-the Stops Huch 
as'bf Roſemary, Bage, Wormwood; Cloves,iNut- 
megs ; Cinnamon ,' Saſſafras , Ruin ; &e. bac 
Chymical Diſtilarioris; of the Salphors of 
| Vles, and Aromaticks* ? Oriedrop-ortwo of 
contain more'victue 'rhan js got tyotti ” Whole king: 
=: or more, of the'Veg infus'd;decoRed;:or 
d any- other” ordmary Way, Theſe eitherv- 
Siecg with- their fix'd 'Salts', or *madle" into atiOley- 
Satchurum ,” 4tid given'in convenient Vehicles yield 
. not alittle of the Craſis of the Conetete- 30nd there- 
fore are Medicines'of no very inferior oder, : © 
$6 that, if Wwe take a farnttiaty*Icevunt ofalithe - 
diſperfarory-Medidjes , and/mwikke a fegurabion-of 
'all rhe Chymiitel | tions ;Aromtiche reſt'vf tthe 
vos inots compoſi ns': DO Pr ly 
arable: be dhe "in the "Cre 
Ghiefly flee? by the Chytriical Preprie 
thern{elveShn Rl "of theWeore Hobte 
GL Ar can; te! but Prepararicng of wwe ry 
The teſt as Syrups; "Conſerves,%Ble8tharies[2Dwhiy, 
72)hivelitle be 09 views -2df cant, othuwqurt 
ff the? Galt wiffs would: believe Hear fecal] 
ſtock they have of Chymical "bp'ei.- 
devouring to graduate them further, by the help of 
fire and fermenss, ithep would .not.ondy, not quarrel 
with the Chymical PraQtice of Phylick ; but & -=_ 
find that 'wharever' of ' excelleney Was perk 
orderto the Cute of Diſeaſes; would red = 
what from-fuch* aearions.: A right iitiderſtany- 
ing whereof, would Lmpoſe thier n their hear; and 
 ſwellings ," againſt "Oltymical 'Phyfick , and<make 
them ingenuotſy confe(s their former ignorance: and 
at length acknowledge "the wrong they have donero 
that noble Science'; by acculing its Medical Prepara- 
tions of Empyreumariſin. For 
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For by a little experience therein , they would 
learn to know , thedegrees of fire ſutable to the tex- 
ture of Concretes, brought to the teſt thereof. 
and that no leſs alterations are made (in bodies adap- 
ted thereto) by gentle fires of digeſtions , and ealie 
diſtillations : than by more ſtrong fires in operati- 
ons upon more robuſt bodies. For there are and may 
be found our, many more excellent. Chymical Pre- 
parations, which are perform'd by very gentle heats, 
without any ſtreſs of fire, and yet. powertul in a be- 
nign operation... - - cd 

So that the fire, by a skilful Artiſt, may, in its de- 
grees, be adapted to thoſe bodies he takes in hand , 
according to the. nature of the compaction thereot , 

alſo thole Concretes , eſpecially Minerals, which 
meftly undergo the probation of the fire, do thereby 


become d fromHeterogeneal combultible ſor- 
des, and loling all their droſs, .become approved 


Remedies by the fire; able to., penetrate the intimate 

Receſſes, and to purike the digeſtions of our bodies, 

and tocleanſe our blood and other humour from their 

impurities , into theſe primitive elixicated juyces, 

from-whence by. alienation of the digeſtions they 

have degenerated. | 
T be Solution of the ſecond Objeilion. 


45s AC other thing , wherewith they impeach 
| ,.Chymical Phylicians, is, That they are not 
methodical, but empirical in. their praftice. In an- 
ſwer therefore towhich, we firſt Query , Whether 
that benot the beſt method, which Cures Diſeaſes beſt, 
according to that ternary of ezto, twro, Cf jucunde? 
Whether the Galezical or Chymical Phylician doth 
parform this the beſt, is the diſpute. The next 
Query 


0 — 
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Query is,” Whethet to'be foaccurate, inthepun- 
Anil - obſervation, - of all the jnjunRtions of the. 
Schools, be altogether, or at all neteflary to make 3 
Phyſician cure Diſeaſes the more ſucceſsfully ? 

" 'A$ to the firſt; ' Ifay, The Methodiſts, I mean 
the Galeniſts , do pretend to a method in the curing 
of Diſeafes, according to the level of which, they 
pretend alſo to anſwer all indications, which gives 
yet 'further toy Query , Whethet this method they fo 
much admive; be not more direed to the mitigarin 

the Luxuriant Sympromes , viz. the lopping of 
the brariches, than to the immediate encountring wich 
the effential cauſe of the Diſeaſe, viz. the ſtubbing 
it up by the roots? I mean; Whether (ſuppoſe in 
any particular Diſeaſe, for inſtance a _— their me- 
thod doth not more aim/at the ſuppreſſion of the 
Sympromes, v:z. the heat, thirſt, want of reſt, pains, 
&c. by Phleboromy ; cooling Juleps, Emultions, 
frequent Purgations, Laudanwm, and the like ; than, 
Ifay, at the effential cauſe ; which lies in the initials 
of the ſputious fermentarion of the blood ; &c. 
ſo conſequently level their Medicines in their 
methodical rank and file, againft the poſterior pro- 
duRs and branches of the Diſeaſe, rarher than againſt 
the Diſaſe it ſelf. | | 

For unleſs the T heory of the Diſcaſes were certairi 
and infallible,the method of practice grounded there- 
0n cannot be ſatisfa&tory to any ingenuous man, for if 
he eſpy a flaw in the method,by obſerving it , for the 
moſt part, not anſwering his expeRation in the cure 
of Diſcaſesit will give him juft cauſe ro ſuſpett an er- 
ror inthe Theory : and by that time begin to queſtion 
both, yea,and lay them afide too,tf he can but diſcern 
another more probable Theory , whoſe conſequent 
prace, doth more certainly inable bim ro cure D?- 
teafes more happily. O Now 
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Now to be better convinced of. the inefficacy of. 
the Galenical method in the curing, Diſeaſes, Ler 
us conſider how often, in moſt Chronical Diſeaſes 
(for in acute they have not that time) is their me-. 


thod batted. How. frequently do they run over the 


ſame courſe of Phylick , even. till the Parient .s- 
tired out and out, having their vital Principles more. 
really weakened , and linger in an hopeleſs manner, 
under the ryranny of the Diſeaſe ; and after all this , 

that the Methodiſts have ſpun out their longeſt thred. 
and left them,ſome honeſt Country-man or good.old. 
woman hath a ſpecifick Remedy , which they have. 


known, by expertence, to have done good in the like 
caſe : and thePatient is now (rhough not before) at 
leiſure to try it, takes it , and though his or her skill 
is not ſo good as to give it with ſuch advantage, as 


ſome congruous circumſtances mighr ſecond it withal,' 
yet (I fay) often ſucceeds, and. cures the lingring | 


Patient of his Diſeaſe , made worle by a method. 
Now becauſe he which gave thisRemedy,did it with- 
out the formality of a method,if by the good ſucceſs 
thereof, he be encouraged to giveit frequently,he gains 
the name of an Empirick,viz one who gives a Reme- 
dy at random, without a method,or without being able 
to give a reaſon for the operation of his Medicine. 
Whereas indeed if we make a {crutiny into the eflen- 
tia] reaſons of the operation of Medicines, I am apt to 
queſtion whether any Methodiſt, can give a ſolid ſa- 
tisfa&tory reaſon, of the operation of any one Medi- 
cine he gives,in his whole method;and thar,becauſe the 
reaſons and caules of things are ſo very abſtruſe , as 
Jurare in verba Magiftri , toſubſcribe to the placers 
of other men, is not enough, to any ingenuous man, 
t9 fatisfie himſelf in the reaſons of things , attaina- 
ble thereby. | 
| And 


| 
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And if I ſhould Query , why the infulion of: Se;- 
Lium or of Crocus Metalloruns \hould operate by Vo- 
mit and Stool ? And why the fame if. further prepa- 
red by the fire and falts/, thould operate by Sweat ? | 
And to the firſt it be anſwered ; That it provokes 
Vomit becauſe it hath an antipathy to , and diſagrees 
with the ftomach. This would be no ſufficient reaſon, 
becauſe many other things may have an antipathy to 
the ſtomach, and yet not cauſe Vomit ; but may ei-, 
ther rouze up an incoercible flats , or may march 
off by Stool. So that for things to diſagree with the 
ſtomach, is neither the real cauſe of Vomiting or 
Purging ; though ir is true , there muſt of neceſſity 
be a concomitant diſagreement of the thing with the 
ſtornach : But what that 1s that makes the antipathy , 
is the thing in queſtion. | | 
To ſay that a Vomiting meeting with vitious hu- 
mours upon the ſtomach , diflolyes them ;. and pro- 
voking the expullive facultie of the Stomach, forcerh 
them up by Vomit, is ſtill no ſufficient reaſon or an- 
{wer to the Queſtion : For , What can one Qunce 
of Wine, only impregnate with a Mineral odour , 
do, as to the diflolving of corrupt humours upon 
the Stomach , and to provoke the expullive faculty 
with ſuch violence, as by the convullive motions of 
the ſtomach , to throw up what is in the concave 
thereof ? Whatare the humours of the ſtomach to it? 
It's in taſte and colour, almoſt rhe ſame, with ſo much 
{imple Wine. How thould the expullive faculty be- 
come thereby concern'd , unleſs we have recourſe tg, , 
what we faid before, viz. the antipathy thereof with 
the ſtomach or Kegez: powers thereof ; And ſo be, 
at as great a loſs ſtil], as ro a true Solution of the 
Query, as before. Fg 
As to What the Atomical Philoſophers fay in this 
O 2 caſe, 
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caſe, I am not ſatisfied, that they give a reſolve to the 


point ; who would have all ſuch actions of Vomiting - 


_ and Purging, to be performed by the concourſe of 

various 11z/d particles, a&ted-by different motions : 
which mmpretiing the like motions upon the nervous 
and membranous parts , cauſe that Syfto/e or convul- 
live motion of the Komach , which by compreſling 
and contraQing it ſelf, throws up what is contained 
therein. Who though they go on lily and cunning- 
ly, inthe weaving their Aromical texture of bodies , 
and make all Creatures to be bur as ſo many Antoma- 
ton's; Who like a Clock, or Watch-work , being 
once wound up, keep going from their Springie pow- 
er of motion : Methinks , they do as much petere 


prixcipinm , as the former, in that they take it for 


granted , that what weall Life, is nothing elſe bur 
a reſult of motion and figure, in all bodies. For 
though all bodies as to the whole , and to every ſepe- 
rable part, are conſtituted of form or ſhape, and 
ated by motion, as the body ſtands inclined to irs 
Geneſis or Analyſis whereby all things are in a perpe- 
tua} Flux , and conſtant tranſmuration : Yet this e- 
vinceth not motion and figure to be the cauſe of thar 
we call Life , or, as they ſay, that there is no other 
exiſtence of any Anima ſenſitiva than that , but ra- 
ther that motion and figure, are the ſequels of Lite : 
Belides, methinks, the niceties of vital tun&tion, are 

roo curious to be ſolv'd by ſo flight an Hypotheſis. 
Again if we endevour to anſwer the Query , ac- 
cording to the Chymiſts, viz. Thar it is the odour 
of the combuſtible Sulphur of the Antimony, where- 
with the Wine being impregnated , becomes hoftile 
to the Archens or eAnima ſenfitive, which hath its 
chief reſidence in the ſtomach ; which being provo- 
ked,'ceaſeth not by oppoſition to that which ottends, 
not 
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not only to through it off, buit alſo the depraved hu- 
mours, which lie faſt impacted in the tunicles of the 
ſtomach, Which indeed is a fine notion,and very pro- 
bable to be near the truth, yet, to me, the ſame Query 
remains as indemonſtrated as in the former,viz,, ew 
rationally it gives a ſatisfaory-account, Why the in- 
fuſion of Srib:wm ſhould att'as an Emetick rather than 
any other way! Whar.do we know, what this odour of 
the Sulphur of Antimony is?And why the Anima ſen- 
ſtiva ſhould rather be ottended than pleaſed thereat ? 
I fay, how difficult a thing-would jt have been, to 
fave given a rational account:-ot 'the manner of its 
operation , ſo as to have ſaid, fo and-ſo, according to 
reaſon, will it work , and this before an experiment 
thereof had been made; for when we ſee a Medi- 
cine to work by Vomit or Stool or Sweat , we then 
preſently fall to conjeRure the reaſon thereof. | 
. Bur for one to have according to rational Progno- 
ſticks 5 predicted chat Scamony, C olocynthus 3 Se- 
»4, fc. would Purge, and that before ever they 
had :been found. fo to do , by experiment , would 
have been a ſatisfactory evincemenr of the reaſon of 
the thing : bur this is more competible to the intui- 
tive cognition of the immortal Sou], whoſe out-go. 
ings. is pure reaſon., And therefore while we con- 
verſe in theſe miſts of the body,we muſt deſcend to a 
lower order of reaſon. Whereas in the Mathema- 
ticks, in that part thereof call'd Algebra, there are 
ſome Perita that ſo the Queſita may the caſylier be 
found out : So likewiſe in the ratiocination , about 
apparent Phenomena's , there is a neceſſity of laying 
down ſome Perita, which ought to be few, yet 
fruitful principles, which are indemonſtrable a. priorr, 
to which all apparencies are ultimately reducible , 
and by which the Q«efra, things inquired after, may 
be found our. O 3 Thele 
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Theſe pregnant Principles ought to be grounded 
on ſolid experiments , towards. which , the /7rtusſ 
are performing a conliderable work, in gathering 
experiments of all ſorts ; out' of which, intratt of 
time , a noble demonſtrative Science may be raiſed 
up. 

"Now, That ſenſe and motion are the produ&t and 
ſequel” of Life, and: not the Life ir ſelf, nor cauſe 
thereof, the Life only ſhould-:(as I apprehend) be 
that one primary Principle to which all the Phenome- 
»a's , Or apparenctes thereof are reducible ; which 
being ſimple, and ſimple init ſelf , hath all fermenta- 
tions, 'digeſtions , motions, ſenſe- and heat, &c. as 
ſubſervient thereunto : All which as inſtruments, per- 
form the various functions thereof. {4 els 

Now, that ſenſe and motion, are but the ſequel of 
the Anima ſerſitiva (that Regent Spirit, unto. which 
the whole ceconomy of the body 1s ſubſervient) is 
obvious in a Paralyrtick and Apople&tick Diſtemper ; 
where ſometimes ſenſe remains ,” and motion is de- 
prav'd , 'otherwhiles rhere- is motion and no ſenſe 
and yet Lite js preſenr'; ' yea ſometimes 1n Hyſterical 
Diſeaſes, both ſenſe and motion are aboli(ht tor a ſea- 
ſon, and the body lieth'as dead : and. yet Lifely- 
ing asit were in its embers, orin a crude {moak , by 
a Ray, from the immortal , which harh wrapt up the 
mortal Soul , darting from the heart , becomes in- 
Kindled , takes flame, and lives again , to the aſto- 
niſhment of. the: beholders. - 

' 'Yea, ſenſe and' motion in violent Hyſterical Paſſi- 
ons, hath been ſo much deprav'd, as able Phylici- 
ans have ſometimes given them over for dead , inſo- 
much-that a great Phylician and skiltul Anatomiſt , 
coming toa Woman , who was ſuppos'd to be dead , 
and being deſirous to inform himlelf of the —_— 
5" oy A 
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fo faddairt a death,” attempts to Anatomize her, who 
upon the very. firſt touch of | his dileting knife ; ſad- 
dainly ſtarted '4ip; which ſo terrified this: Maſter of 
Anatomy,that he could fearce fecover-himſelf to'con- 
{ſider how after all his skill 'and diligence in that 
Art, he ſhoald beſodeceived? as to' offer at the diflect- 
ingof zliving woman: whichiſtraek him with diſcon- 
rent, and taking it ro heart, *deſpaited;and died.-\ -: 
- And as ſenſe und motion , * {alſo fermentation-and 
heat, alſo chuſing,afideſcthewing that whichisagree- 
able-and difagreeable ; are:the:produtts 'of::Eite:: 
Whence 4lſo"to/*a#e a ſtruafture of reaſon; why 
ſorhe things wotk-by Vomit,- other things by Barge, 
though: it triay *beplauſible to ſome; -yet withnor be 
fatifa&ory to others; 7 (2 oo rnd hn 

That three or four Grains of JMerenrine vite, 
ſhould work fo ſtrotigly«by- Vornit ,” and as many 
Grains,” of the extia& of Colocynthis., ſhould work 
ſo forcibly by: Stool}, cannot rationally be imputed 
to any other efficient , but' that' Spiritus 1npetum fa- 
ciens of Hippodrates , upon which theſe violent Emez 
ticks and Catharricks ſeizing, by the diſguſt the: 4r- 
ther or Anima ſenſitiva , takes at that which is ho- 
ſtile thereto, which yer how to deſcribe we cannot tell) 
rouzeth up a ſpurious fermentation. 6f 'the humours of 
the ſtomach and Inteſtites, which if:ftrong, works up 
by Vomit,as is apparent in the adminiſtring of the-in- 
fuſion: of Crocus Metallorams, Viz. That, while the 
Regent Spirit of the Stomach , is moſt provoked by 
rhe force of the Emerick , it cauſeth ſuch an hoſtile 
fermentation, whictr reacheth even to the bottom and 
round the ſides of the ſtomach, rill it forceth oupthe 
Emetick Wine ,” and with it the humours into which, 
ir, as a ferment, hath wrought it ſelf, and ſonature 
disburdens it "ſelf of-:two. Enemies at once; after 

| 0-4 the 
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the violetice of this emerick fermentatian is over; thar 
which remains, gliding: throngh.the. ?z/orms into. the 
inteſtines , doth- there, cauſe a further; fermentaugn 
- the juyces therein comained, 'and'{q _ off by 

tedge. 1 Wt bs + ÞE 425 fob. 

: Now all Solutives operate one ,of | theſe three 
ways , either as they are abſter{ives, which raze off 
the ſordes fromthe. ſides of the primary veſlels ;.:of 
which fort are all abſterſive Salts; fych as-haye a fipo- 
nary Aiksts, waſh oft the adherent: ſordes: and 
theſetare- the eſlencial Salt of Tartar-,, and ſometunes 
the: valatile. Salts of: -Urinz or Harts-homn , -as alſo 
the Elixir Proprietatus acuated or extrated with the 
Solution of the eſſential Salt of. Tartar, in the,jalcoo/ 
of Spirit of Wine , and chiefly ther volatile Spirir of 
Salt.of Tartar. | FRE 5:7 3:1T 
Ox ſecondly, :Sglutives operate as they -remind the 
digeſtions-of theit.offices, of which. fort are Pilule 
Rujfi, Pilule Algphangine, the Srorch Pills, Te. 
taken-in a ſmall Doſe ,. which, though they are-not 
properly ſuch Solutives, yet are-pretty innocent 
Succedavea's: | but above all; the;Arcanum Corali- 
»wins of Helmon', is one of the true Solutives, whigh, 
only puts the digeſtions in mind of. their office, and 
as telyont faith, only Purgeth what is corrupt in 
the body , notpurging at all a ſound body. _. 

Or laſtly , Solutives operate by exciting at exo- 
tick fermentation in'the humours,or fluids of the firſt 
veſſels; and circumjacent parts; and that either by 
the vitulency of, ſome Vegetables ſeated in the reli- 
tous parts thereof, as of Scameny, Colocynths , 
Talap,”- Agarick,, Elebor , &c.. or by the odour of 
the Arſenical Sulphur in Minerals, promoted by ghe 
operation of Saits, as of AMercuriue Vita, Croc 
Hietallorum , Sulphur Antimonis auratum, &c. All 
6 E” which 
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which become;-fermental in their operation, -and:5f 
the Doſe and, ſtrengrh of Ne Parin » be not dudy 
proportion'dby, the skill of the Phyſician , they be- 
come roo fermental z-not. only carrying oft .all good, 
and bad humoyrs from the ſtomach; atid other com- 


| mon paſlages.,,.but alſo. by an Hyper catharſss colli- 


quate the very-blogd ,, yea,.and ſolid parts to0;! in- 
ra putrilaginous excrement, carryed away by Staol. 

| Hence it 1s, that by the fermental yenom of theſe 
Drugs badly prepared, and as unskilfully adminiſtred, 
that incredible number. of . Vomits :and Stools , or 
only of Stools., happen ſometimes to Patients , 
veg. them Thirty, Forty, Fifty or Sixty Stools, 
cven-almoſt rg an exhauſting of the very ſtrength of 
the body , which is done by an impreſſing, the al- 
moſt: indeleble yenenous CharaRer of the virulent 
Drug upon the -Pylorme , , which at firſt , working 
forth all the contained humours of the firſt paſſages, 
and ſtill revainang the ſame fermental impreſſion, ta 
which as a. virulent thornin the part , all the other 
humours whether blood or other liquids , have their 
conflux , endevouring thereby to waſh off the veno- 
mous ſtain , but not being able ro perform that work, 
by. reaſon of the 'prevalency thereof , are forthwith 
cranſmuted into a ſlimy putrilage, with griping pangs 
at every ſolution, and ſo carryed away by ed, 
to the great. impoveriſhment of the Spirits and 
ſtrength of the body : Which ſomerimes brings on a 
ſudden Tabes preying upon the very ſolid parts, 
and thence too haſtens on Veath it ſelf. 

Thus you have a reaſonable account of the manner 
of the operation of Emeticks and Catharrticks 
though I dare not be politive therein , but only give 
fair and probable. hints, which may perhaps incite 
forme others to a further proſecution thereof, 0p 
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how' theſe malignant-properties in ſome Concretes ? 
and benevolence in others ate forind-out; is better 


diſcernable by the eye arid ſenſe of the R»g+1r Spirit! 
of the ſtomach, ther! thar' of reaſon';- for all -ate* 


not alike virulent to all : ſo things which ate very 


wholeſom and uſeful to moſt, yet ave diſguſte#as! 


> 


poyſons- to others. - How far cuftomi'may prevail, 
as to cauſe ſome to take that quantity of' a. 7 axirum; 


which would inebriate;; ſtupefie, ' or kill another , 


may hence appear.' I have-knewn a man fo accuftom; 
himſelf to Vp:mns ; as that every night he' would take 


Ten, Twelve, or Fifteen Grains thereof;*without any 


previous preparation, which if he negle&ed to rake; 
he was commonly, dull and ftupifyed tfe'next day ,' 


whereas the taking thereof made hit chearful and' 
lively, which given toanother, would have ſtupified;” 
. brought a Delerium, or perhaps by the prevalency 
of . the | Toxicum might have proved mortal :' all 
which are ſcarce ſolvable by the commonPrinciples 

of the Schools , but are better reducible to that com- 

mon-Adage, It was the natare of 'the Beaſt. 

Why Vegetables ate found- to'Hhave ſuch virulent 
properties, we ſlall not-long diſpute. - The ingenn-' 
ous Kircher in his Mundgs Subterranen tells vs that 
they proceed from Mineral Arſenical juyces, ferment- 
ing in the earth, where ſach Vegetable feeds are,which 
incorporating themſelves therewith, become thereby 
the Authors of ſuch virulent fermental-poyſons, or 
Toxicums, whence Narellns, Hyoſcyamms.Crenta, &c. 
take their virulency : but I ſhall wave that, leaſt I 
roo much loſe my method. ; | | 

If. the reaſons of things be ſo abſtruſe, as I have 
before ſhewed , I mean, the true cauſe of the opera- 
tion of Medicines, be ſo difficult ro underſtand ; and 
that the very beſt knowledge we attain 10 therein, 

is 
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is. taken from and grounded upon. experiments: or 
tryals : and that theſe: experiments are as likely 
to fall into' the obſervation;+of- rhoſe .who..are 
ignorant of a method, ' as of - thoſe | 'who- -are 
skilful therein, What advantage there, . hath a 
Methodiſt , whoſe very grounds, and Principles are 
either fond nfucceſcul.in practice, or muchwhat 
contradifted by Experience the grand Miſtreſs of 
Knowledge ? . . X ? nin of 

For the'ofder of 9ur knowledge is inverted , ſince 
it was intuitive, fince now we only know # poſfers- - 
ors from the; products and effects of things ; where- 
as then we know from the very eſſential cauſes them- 
ſelves. So :that now | experiment 1s ; the iroad- to 
knowledge; all other (except that which is Divine) 
being moſtwhat conjetural , and therefore fallaci- 
Ous. 1 

In this ſenſe if we were more Empirical , viz. ad- 
her'd mare to tryals and obſeryations of dther per- 
ſons (though under a mean form) about Concretes 
of this nature , we ſhould probably be more ſucceſs- 
ful in Curing of Diſeaſes, be better Phylicians*, 
though perhaps leſs methodical ; and that, becauſe 
nature in the Phenomena of Diſeaſes, and Cures 
thereof, is not tyed to any. of our preſcribed me- 
thods , though never ſo ſpecious : but our merhod or 
manner of ordering due applications for natures help, 
ought rather to be confin'd to the laws and pollibili- 
ty of nature, and to good collateral obſervations 
trom ſucceſsful experiments. 

To which purpoſe it doth not at all miſ-becomea 
Phylician to enquire into experiments of all ſorts of 
this nature , even from circumforaneous, Empiricks, 
Quacks, Barber-Chyrurgeons , old Wives , Far- 
ryers, Midwives ,' or from any other o_ to 

| whom 
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whom -experiments:.of: this kind may happen :' By 
whoſe ingenuous obſervarion-from fuch like ordinary 
Peoples/experiments:, no ſmall light happens to the 
more ready Curing of Diſeaſes. © * T 
For from ſach Perſons (if credible)-you have no- 
thing but-naked matter-of: experimenty unalliſted by 
Arr; which often, becauſe ſimple ,; and therefore 
more-ſingly -co-operative- with natute, proves more 
efficacious in performing Cures, than the ſplendid 
Rec:pes of "moſt fam'd- Phyſicians : andrhat becauſe 
theſe are ſo learn'd, as that it would feem (as they 
ſuppoſ) ridiculous to inſiſt upon one,'two, or three 
Ingredients (and perhapsthoſe but of ordinary ac- 
count neither) for them to preſcribe to-a Patient. 
Andiprobably one reaſon , why great Phyſicians 
are 'often ſo unſucceſsful in their Cures, though they 
attempt them by ſome ſuch Concretes , as they hear 
a fortunate report-of , is, becauſe they are not con- 
tent with the. ſimple Remedy they. heard of, bur 
adding this and the other, and a third, &'c. of fuch as 
they think have the like qualities (according to that 
faying, Ys unta fortior ) do fo confound the mix- 
tures with their additionals , as they quite ſpoyl the 
' operation of its genuine efhcacy. | 
So that one may certainly conclude , that that 
manner, way , or method , which Cures Diſeaſes 
moſt happily, ſooner, and with leſs trouble , and de- 
bilication of Spirits, is the beſt, which muſt be 
fuch as is moſtwhat grounded upon collateral obſer- 
vations of ſucceſsful experiments, and not from far- 
raginons Recipes in Books : and whether Chymical 
Phyſicians are the moſt likely to perform this , I ſhall 
refer to the judicious Reader. And this brings me to 
the other Query , 212, 
Whether to be ſo accurate , in the punual obſer- 
vations, 
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vations.; of all-the injun&tions of . the -Sehools:be 
altogether or'at all neceflary ro make aPhyiician 
cure Diſeaſes the more ſacceſstully ?' - i # 

When I conſider the tedious-and almoſt inextrica- 
ble Labyrinth, - wherein you Phylicians are com- 
monly involyv'd. How many great Volunhes'of 'Ga- 
len, Hippocrates, -Dioſcorides, Attnarind,' Raſt , 
Serapio, e/Etima, Averrhoes, Heurnina, Ferneltls, Se- 
nerts, Riverim's, cum multi" alivs , they revalve ? 
What tedious pieces of Anatoiny of Velfng74#,"Rie- 
lanus, Bartholinus , Spigelins, Parens, &e.'do.they 
peruſe ? How many unprofitable Diſcourſes,” forar- 
gumentation ſake , in the Theory of Phyfick; are 


| they ingag'd in? How many hundreds of Plants da 
| they burden their Memory withal ? And thar both 


as to their form , which muſt be, as well-wher-the 


| Vegetables are young , as when come tomaturity, 


together with ſome ſlight rouch of their Virtues, ac- 
cording to the ſuperficial deſcription of the Herbals ? 
Whar a confus'd jumble of rhe varieties of Pulſes , 
do they puzzle their heads withal ? What amulti- 
tude of Symptomes, goed and bad ? What long Di- 
ſcourſes of difterences of Urine ? And to confirm all 
this, What long Pilgrimages into 7taly and to the 
Uaiverlities there , muſt they make ? And returning 
home after all rhis, cannot (as ſome of them have 
ingenuouſly confeſs'd , and the Country-People 
—__ to the teſt) certainly Cure one poor Di- 
eaſe. . 

Ifay, when I conlider all theſe things, I cannot 


but wonder and ſay Quorſum hec omnia? What's 


the meaning of all this noiſe, and yet ſo little Wool ? 
! mean, ſuch a deal of doe to inform our judgments , 
and yer nothing the nearer to.cure Diſeaſes , being 
only inabled hereby, to diſcourſe learnedly with 

other 
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othet Phyſicians , and -witha greatdeal of.. elegancy; 
read a Lecture to the Patient of his Diſeaſe , that it 
Is in this, and the other part, and proceeds from 
Phlegmatick , Cholerick., or Ad humours , or 
the, complications thereof ; whulſt rhe poor languith- 
_ Ing Patient cryz, Give a Remedy, or elſe [ dye. Thus 
they proye too eloquent to a languiſhing Patient ; 
who had much rather hear of a good ſutable Medi- 
cine, than to be tantaliz'd with learned Diſcourſes, 

Young Students in other Countries, commonly go 
along witha learned Profeſſor, ro whom he frequent- 
ly reads-Lectures, upon the ſick Patients he viſits , 
and doth -it with -ſuch a grave method of Diſcourſe , 
pointing out the Symptomes ,; anſwerable to the pre- 
dominancy. of ſuch .and ſuch humours , and that in 
ſo learned a ſtyle, meaſuring out the lineaments and 
dimenſions of the Diſeaſe in its riſe, ſtate, and de- 
clenſion , as that the young Students do verily be- 
lieve (if their method of Medicine be but anſwera- 
ble to that of their Theory) that none of theſe Di- 
ſeaſes can come amiſs. to them , but they ſhall ſurely 
cure them all. | 

But alas ! When they come to matter of expert- 
ment in their Practice, they find, they are miſtaken, 
they are puzzled art every turn , and ſome of them, 
that are moſt ingenuouſly inclin'd, begin to be con- 
vinced of the emptineſs of rheir learned Theory , 
and of the barrenneſs of their fruitleſs method : and 
that in truth and good earneſt , they are not cer- 
rainly able to perform the cure of any Diſeaſe , not 
ſo much (as ſome of them have acknowledged) as 
a Paronychia or Whitlow. 


To what purpoſe are the various Diſcourſes of 


Phylick , and that in a methodical way pro and coz ? 


afkcrting this and denying the other , troubling the 
heads 
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| heads., of | BraRtitiansts. with empty: ſpeculations, 
| Rh art no ſooner conceived ;;:but betore they. are 
well brought forth, .are,ready to be ſtrangled, every 
in the birth,” with other equally, or more rational 
apprehenſions, and all this but'in a-putationary , and 
conſequently deceitful Philoſophy , whoſe principles 
| ngtbeing grounded upon experiment, prove them- 
| ſelyes meerly fiQtitious , and atthe beſt uncertain. 
What fatisfaRtion can an ingenuous man take,from 
| the manifold DoArine of Pulſes ? Which are altoge- 
| ther, irregular and uncertain. What great number 
| of their difference is ſer down ? Enough to fright a 
Man, at the. firſt ſight, from vexing himſelf there- 
with; How cumberſome to the Memory, are the 
very terms of Art ? Which alone were enough to 
make up a Science , ſufficiently troubleſome to re- 
| tainin the Memory , yea and ſomerimes pur it upon 
| the xack too. 


_ How do young Students trifle a great part of their | 


\ Tinie away at the Univerlities, inthe froathy Study 
| of Logicks, Ethicks, Phylicks, and Metaphylicks ? 
And all this in order - (to thoſe who bend their Stu- 
dies that way) to Medicks ? From which belides 
the empty ſpeculations and verbal janglings , little of 
worth doth thence proceed ; And whatis the reaſon ? 
| Only this, That they have nor ſufficient matter of ex- 
| periment intheir Phylicks, to ground a true Science 
upon; and as to Ethicks, they more conſult the ſay- 
| ings and moralities of the Heathen, than the Life of 
Cuax1sT and Chriſtians : The other two are meerly 
verbal, conjetural, and moſtwhat chymerical. 
' If they would more liſten to a grand colleftion of 
| experiments of all ſorcs, according to the Lord Y e- 
| rulam's advice, and torally ceaſe trom all manner 
of diſputarions ; improving all other pazts of Learn- 


ing 
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ing" to 'the utmoſt; Tr would"be*the'only wy jy 


rra&+(of: time, 'to' eſtabliſh a th1E FAR Science'd 
Philoſophy ; till then, . we may expe& no confiders- 
ble irtiprovement , inthoſe places, of 'real Science, *' 


| How uncertain are Pliylicians in their diapnofticks' 
of Diſeaſes ? Inſo much, as ſo many Phyſicians; fo 


many ſeveral judgements of the ſame numerical Hi- 
ſeaſe.; andall this for want of ſome pregnant Princi- 
ples, 'grounded upon ſolid experiment , whictr in 
time would beget a demonſtrable Science ; without 
which, they erre in uncertainties , are moſtwhat e&- 
centrical to the truth , and having no firm footin 
for want of a true baſis of experiments, ſlide too an 
again amongſt flippery notions. ww 
To be ſo accurately skilful in Anatomy, as to-be 
ableto read a Le&urevupon a cut finger, ts not very 
neceffary ;, to know the Veins , Arteries, Nerves; 
Muſcles and Bones by name, that are cut , is*ritore 
burdenſom then uſeful ro ſtretch our memories; with 2 
great catalogue of ſimples, and to know ſo many 
undreds or perhaps a thoufand by their heads, bottr 
in their Infancy and Maturity, brings a Phylician no 
nearer to know ſpecificks , in order to the cure of 


> & 
- 


Diſeaſes. 


To be deeply vers'd in the knowledg of the Di- 
a2noſticks of diſeaſes,of all good and bad Symptomes, 
reckoned, by Galen, Hippocrates, Fc. onely inable 
a man to beconfident , and thereby ro commit folly, 
by being# roo poſitive in his determinations of Life 
and Death , and ſo expoſe himſelf, and all rhat pro- 
_ Phylick ; to an ignominious report amongſt the 
Vulgar. | 

Thi confidence of fortie Phiylicians herein, I have 
much admired , who truſting roo much to their own 
$kilt, and being too credulous of the ſmiles of - ſome 
flattering 


| 
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Rattering , though uncertain, ſymptomes, do con- 
ſtantly (at leaſt frequently) predict Lite and Reco- 
very, With ſiich like expreſſions as theſe, 1 wiſh I bad 
a-Leaſeof the Patients Life. My Life for his, He 
or (he will reevver. He may lrve many Tears, He us 


ſafe, &&c. when the very next news we hear, 1s, 


The Patient's dead , the Leaſe 13 out, the Years are 
expired in one or two daystime, and the Paylician's 
Lite- and Credit ts forteited : Nay, and which is 
worſe than all this, the Phylician will keep the ſame 
thare of contidence ſtil] ;and be as forward in his pre- 
ditions of Lite and” Health , and to the next Pati- 
ent as before , though perhaps, yea frequently with 
as bad ſucceſs. | | 

I do think, that they eſteem it below them, for the 
vulgar not to judge, but that they have all the dimen- 
tions of the Diſeaſe, or not to think, but that they 
know the height, depth, and length, and know the 
timirs of its exit. And to ſettle this opinion in the 
vulgar , that they may be reputed Maſters of their 
Profeſſion , they pur it to a venture, predi& very 
confidently of Lite or Death , which like a Lottery 
ſometimes hits , and then their fame becomes wing'd 
amongſt the ignorant ſort of People, bur if it miſs, 
as it 1s very probable it may , yea irequently doth , 
then they huddle it up, and a little time wears it off , 
that it is forgot both by ri@mſelves and others : yet 
this confidence being ſo obvious cannot ealily be 
ſnothered in all breaſts, eſpecially in thoſe who are 
ſomewhat deeper lighted than the reſt , to whom 
fuch vain confidence gives occalion ro ſuſpect , that 
either the Phylician predicts Life to pleaſe the Pati- 
ent and Fxiends about him , or that through a conh- 
dent ignorance , he rapps at the prediction, and at 


a veſiture , becauſe he would have it fo , faith afſu- 
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redly , his Life for his, he will Live and Recover : 
after all which, with many other circumſtantials of 
his confidence , nothing is more trequent , than: that 
the Patient dies. This makes Phylicians a by-word 
amongſt the vulgar , and gives occaſion to other un- 
derſtanding Perſons to conclude that Phylick , as it 
is generally practiced , is nothing but a meer quack- 
ing, anda grand juggle, impos'd upon the vulgar, and 
others of inferior- capacities ; which gave occaſion 
to one ingenious Perſon to ſay, That three grand 
Impoſters of the World, in that Art, diedin one 
Year; which was Riverims, Sir T heedore Mayhers, 
who the third was I know nor. 

Thus we ſee how injurious confident Phy ficians are 
ro their own Art, how two or three days ſometimes 
puts a period to their boaſting in particular Patients ; 
brings a Cataſtrophe upon all their fair prediRions ; 
blaſts rhe deceitiul hopes, they have lull'd the Pati- 
ent and his Friends withal z and they live to prove 
themſelves falſe Diviners: And ail becauſe they arc 
t00 lhort-witted to conſult the Oracles of Heaven , 
have nat theright Facob's ſtaff, to take the true alti- 
tude of the Diſeaſe, nor what degrees it wants of 
the Horizon of Life, they are too ſhort-{ighted to 
view the Records of Heaven , and too inferior to 
know the Counſels of the*moſt High ; and there- 
fore it is juſt with himgo baifle them in their judge- 
ments, and conture them in their predictions. - 

How uncertain are the predictions by Urines, 
which are as readily changeable as any liquid juyce 
in the body. It hath indeed moſtwhat the ſame con- 
ſtiruenr principles as the Blood, viz.a Phlegm, a Sul- 
phur, volatile Spirit or Salt, and a Salt 4Zarrne, with 
tome reſident Feces , ſo that ſometimes the Craſss oi 
_ the Blood, is indicated thereby. For as from a due 
pro- 
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proportionable mixture, of the conſtitutive Princi-. 
ples thereof , the Sulphur well tempering and tin- 
curing the yolatile Salt in the Phlegm , gives thir 
curious citrine colour to healthful Urines ;* yet are 
they not always ſound, becauſe ſo coloured , for we 
ſee that in any languiſhing Diſtempers , where ſome 
principal parts are much vitiated both in their native, 
terment , as allo in the Parenchyma thereof, and 
yet the Urine keeps its natural colour: whence ſpringe, 
43 from one root, much deceitfulneſs in Urines, as to. 
prot} any thing of truth, as to the form of the 
tſeaſe thereby ,; and any flight diſorder of thelaſt 
paſſages it runs through, will ealily pervert the in- 
dication of all other primary parts , afid this giyes 
an ather ground of nuftakes., in the judgement up- 
on Urines. | By | 
Some indications in ſome Diſcaſes , may be had 
from the Urine, but they are incondelirable, if com- 
pared with thoſe , we either haye from conference 
with the Patient, or the Patient's Meſſenger. The 
truth of it i3, the World is fo generally trained up, 
with the cuſtom of bringing their Waters , and ex- 
pecting a large Le&ure of their Diſeaſe to be read 
thereon , which many Phylicians make a ſhift ro do, 
pumping with a few conliderable previous Queries ; 
Infomuch that thePeople look not upon him as a Phy- 
fician of skill , who cannot fead to them the Diſeaſe 
out of the Water : which if he can do,though it be bur 
from what he hath already gathered from them, by the 
by,yet he then paſſerhfor a man of judgement,though 
he is wiſer than to think himſelf ſo upon that account. 
Many People are ſo credulous , that they verily 
believe, he whom they repute a skilful Phyſician , 
doth certainly know the Diſeaſe and every punRilio 
thereof from the Wirer , and look upon his con- 
F.3 jeftures 
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jeRures as Oraclez from the Urinal , which they 
firmly. believe he ſpeaks, from his depth of judge- 
ment therein, thusthe People are willingly deceived. 
And ſome Phylicians , of this opinion , $5 Populze 
v#/t decips, decipiatir , as the Learned Abbot, riding 
through a Country-Town, the vulgar People whom 
he paſſed by, defired his Bleſſing, to whom he reply- 
ed very gravely , asf he had uttered a form of Be- 
ncedietion , Ss Popu'ms vult decipt, decipratur , ſtrech- 
ing forth his hands after a ſolemn manner , which they 
received very thankfully, and perhaps did them as 
much-good, as his Bleſſing would. 

The groſs miſtakes that ſome are apt to commit , 
cither accidentally or delignedly , might methinks 
ſtartle Fhylictans from being too- politive in their 
predictions therefrom ; as ( for” inſtance) a Maid 
miſtook the Vinegar-bottle tor her Miſtreſſes water , 
carryed it very orderly to a Phyſician ; who upon 
previous Queries gave his judgement yery method1- 
cally , upon her Miſtrefſes Infirmities: thus far all 
was pretty well , but the Maid returning , found her 
Miſtreſſes water in the Urinal , in the ſame Window 
ſhe had accidentally taken the Vinegar-botrle , away 
ſhe carryed it to the Door , told him her nuſtake ; 
but it's no matter , the Diſeaſes he ſaw in the Vine- 
var-bottle, were ſomgwhat alike with thoſe in the 
Urinal-glaſs, and theretore the judgement he paſſed 
upon the Vinegar-bottle , was, for ought I know, as - 
$\.j\;ully done as that upon the water it ſelf : and per- 
haps more, for every ordinary Phylician can make a 
{1ift, to diſcover ſome Maladies by the Parient's wa- 
cr, butto read a LeQure thereof out of a Vinegar- 
bottle, was indeed extraordinary, 

| Eur really, I could with, Phylicians were more ſe- 
1:0us and would deal more fairly above board , that 
in 
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in time they might unhinge the World from of this 
accuſtomed folly they have, been .by conſent trai- 
ned up in, that the people, may no longer be nuzzled 
up in the expeRation of a Phyfitians looking. at the 
Phyliognomy- of Diſeaſes, or ſtaring them in the 
Faces, through the Glaſs of the Water , that hence- 
forward they may not look upon them as Oracles , 
to divine Lite and Death therefrom. 

Alfo, I could heartily with, 'they, would conſult , 
a more tacil way of praRtice ; ſuch as by the efhcacy 
thereof might prove more delightful ro themſelves, 
and more gratetul to their Patients : which certainly 
cannot be better attempted,then by a ſerious Scrutiny 
into the natures of - Concrets, into the ferments of 
the Blood, and humors , and Depravations thereof ; 
alſo into the Sympathy and Ant_athy of all medi- 
cinal ingredients, how the Vital or Animal ſpirits 
ſtand in agreement , or dilonance therewith. All 
which, and the reſt, neceſſary to _ be known by a 
Phylician, are beſt illuſtrated and confirmed by de- 
monſtrable experiments, which are the onely fatiſ- 
fattory Criterions in all ſolid knowledge, the want of 
which makes Phylicians too erratick, and inconſtant 
in their Judgments. : 


A probable way proponuded for the improvement of 
E xperimental Philoſophy. 


Yn promoting an- Hypotheſis of expe- 
rimental Philoſophy ( one large branch whereof 
would be this of Phylick, ) Ithink it would not be 
impertinent, yea perhaps necefſary, to lay aſide 
all or maſt of our Books , excepting ſuch , 4s by 
ſome Judicious perſons, might be repured faithful, in 
their communication of experiments, 
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For they are the fancies and conceits, that' are 
found in books, which makes the Readers erre , by 
determining their Judgments to this, or the other 
apprehenſion, which before was tmbyafled, and might 
as well be informed of the truth, through matter of 
experiment , as not; Whereas colnmonly in .books 
Men havelearned nothing more then to erte; ro which 
they are, by natural propenfity incli'd-, belides to 
ſee what large Volumes a man turnes over, bef9:e he 
can reap even but a ſmall Harveft , of faritaftory 
knowledge ; and that cheifly, becaufe few there are, 
who bulie themſelves to write, bunt they have ſome 
Novelty, either in Hiſtory, Theory, or PraRice, to 
preſent the world with, yet they commonly do fo 
wirc-draw, and ſpin it out at length, with ſo many 
circumſtantial , and often impettinent. nottons , that 
they fill up a volum, with that thatthey might have 
compriſed in half a dozen pages: all the reſt are 
meer Flouriſhes, and Appendices, which being tedi- 
ous, few men will cumber their heads therewithal , 
and therefore in effect they lignifie nothing. 

Now to avoid all this, and to lay a groundwork 
for a more facile, unprejudiced underſtanding of 
things, whereby, at length, a ſolid body of natura! 
Philoſophy might be raiſed up, I would propound 
to the Judicious, this following Method. 

Firſt, That ſo many underſtanding perſons,as might 
be judged meet for the purpoſe, thould be imploy'd, 
to the reviewing of moſt books, which promiſe any 
#hing towards the improvement of natural Philoſo- 
phy, and the large ſtem thereof , Phyſick ; laying 
alide all the reſt , though under {pecious titles , as 
uſeleſs : out of which books they ſhould make a col- 
Jeftion'of all experiments ; and that faithfully , and 
nakedly, as to matrer of fat, waving all the 
NT” | ar | Authors 
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Authors refle&ions , obſervations and diſputations 
thereabout , excepting ſome choice compendious 
obſervations, and natural Principles, which mighr 
genuinely reſult therefrom, and ſhould be noted in an 
Appendix with reference to the booke and page. 

Theſe choyce experiments, being ſequeſtred from 
the impertinent Farraginous matter , which moſt 
books are ſtufted with, ſhould be Methodically di- 
geſted into a book, which might be 1ntituled, C/av:s 
Scientifica, or Clavis Philoſophica ; and that to have 
an Alphabeticall /ndex to point out the place of ex- 
periments , belonging to any remarkeable thing , 
rogether with the author and page of his book, 

For many books are like the 1zd:es, where there 
are indeed real treaſures, butyou mult dig very deep 
and run over a great deal of waſt barren ground, be- 
fore youcan find it : ſo that intheſe ſearches into the 
rich Mines of books, a man had need carry his /:rge 
Divinatoria, (v:z.,) his Penli] to point out the mott 
choyce obſervables. 

This Clavis Philoſophica, ( conliſting of the moſt 
ſele&t experiments compil'd rogether, with reference 
tothe Author and page, where if any pleas'd they 
might readily view the Author's obſervations thercon ) 
would ſpare the learned afterwards, abundance of 1a- 
bour and toil , for jr ſhould conſiſt of ſeveral Vo- 
lyums, to which a daily addition ſhould be made , 
either of experiments confirming and ſeconding, the 
firſt already ſet down, or of collateral experiments , 
or laſtly of ſach new experiments, as might con- 
ſtantly ſucceed upon . Marrying aQives upon paſ- 
lives. 

To the ſupplying of which Clavis Philefophica that 
it might be well fraught with ſerviceable experiments - 
of all ſorts, there ſhould ſome large Laboratory 
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or Laboratories be erected, fill'd with all manner of 
furnaces, tor all kinds of purpoſes, in which many 
1ngenious perſons, with their under - operators , 
ſhould be imployed , to proſecute experiments of 
every kind, in Vegetables, Animals, and Minerals ; 
who conferring one with another and comparing 
each others trials, thould daily place them dawn mn 
th: Clavis, with much accuratenes in every circum- 
{tance : and after that to epitomize the experiment : 
ſo that he, who liſt may read it at large in all its di- 
mentions,or view it inſhort. 

As an additional to which, ſame other perſons , 
whole genizs bends that way, ſhould improve a large 
pizce ot ground confiſting of many Acres, with 
all manner of Trees, Shrubs , Plants, Flowers, Fruits 
Cc. imploying skiltul Gardinersto plant, tranſplant, 
and dreſs them , keeping them in good order, in 
which garden ſhould be Aviaries of ſeveral ſorts, for 
all manner of Birds, foraign and domeſtick ; aJlo 
ponds for all forts of Fith,Glaſs Bee-hives, and gar- 
den houſes built at convenient diſtances, according 
ro the beſt ArchireRonical Art, with: all manner of 
glaſſes placed therein at proportionable diſtances, for 
reflections, refractions, and tranſmiſhons of ſpecies, 
and that for the improvement of dioptricks , alſo all 
manner of Dials, placed according to the ſeveral 
deciinations 0i the Hun. 

To which Garden, thould adjoyn a large Foreſt 
with all manner of Cattle, with Herdſmen,Shepherds 
&c. Who ſhould look to them and be able tro give 
an account of the various occurrences. 

From all which , ſhould the moſt obſervables be 
collected, both trom the ſundry _—__ , and inoc- 
culations; inarchings of one fort of fruit into ano- 


ther, whence are the great variety of fruits and flo- 
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wers, many of which ( perhaps ) . are ſuch, as we 
never yet ſaw , out of which fruits, various ſorts of 
potable liquors by fermentation , might be made , 
both pleaſant and uſeful. Alſo obſerving the time and 
Method, of nurturing tender plant, both by hot beds, 
and ſeveral preparations of earrhs, for that purpoſe , 
alſo their time of gathering at their full vigour and 
maturity, and the teaſonable drying of all or moſt re- 
markeabie plants, togerher with. the obſervation of 
their efficacy, as {1mple Specificks, upon diſeaſed 
perſons ;- to which purpoſe, one houſe therein 
ihould be deſſhgn'd tor all infirme people to come to 
and that freely, onely for experiment ſake, ſome inge- 
nuous perſons being imployed, for making diligent 
ſearch into the peculiar operations of Specifical 
plants, upon the diſeaſed ; whilſt others in the Labo. 
ratories are imployed, to make Eflences, Tin&ures , 
Spirits, Extrats, Magiſteries &'c. therefrom ; have- 
ing the ſame liberty of making experiments thereof 
upon Sick Perſons. 

And in the Aviaries to obſerve the variety of Co- 
lours, Tones, and Food of Birds, with their manner 
of Propagations , obſerving the various proceſs of 
nature, in the ſeveral ſtages thereof, from the Puntt un 
Saliens,” tothe perfe@t formation ; alſo by the dif- 
{ection of many of them, to inquire whick parts are 
the moſt eſſential and neceſſary Organs , tor Vital 
fun&ons, and in Ponds to obſerve the ſeveral ſorts 
ot the food of Fiſhes, and the manner of their in- 
creaſe, together with the various dilſe&tions of them, 
and alſo to make trials of the uſe of ſome of rheir 
{clect parts, in order to Medicinal ule. 

' Alfo, obſerving the great variety of Cattle, thei 
Food, Diſeaſes and Cures, by Plants and the like : 
The manifold d:ſſe&tions whereof, would ror a little 
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inform Anatomiſts ; alſo noting their remarkable ex- 
creſſences inward and outward, the ſtony concretions 
ingendred in any of their parts ; the tryal of the Me. 
dicinal uſe, of which parts , would very much add 
to the further inabling Phyſicians ro cure Diſeaſes 
more readily , as that the blood of an He-Goar 
ſhould certainly cure a Pleurilie , taken after ſuch a 
manner as Helmoxt preſcribes, which would be no 
ſmall encouragement to a further proſecuting experi- 
ments of this nature ; ſeeing that ſo much blood of 
a Bull would ſtrangle the Patient. 

From all theſe, I ſay, ſuch remarkable experiments 
ſhould be noted down in the Clavz#s , as might be 
thought meet by the ingenuous Overſeers and Con- 
trivers ; and that in one Copy at large, with all addi- 
tional circumſtances, very faithfully ſet down, in 
another more ſhort Epitome barely deſcribing the 
Eſſentials of the experiments. 

This Clav#s, thus furniſhed, and well fraught with 
Experiments of all ſorts , would be as a Treaſury or 
Store-houſe ; out of which afterwards (in tract of 
time) another Book ſhould be writ, oft the body 
of Natural Philoſophy, Intituled Ph:loſophia Natw- 
relzs , which ſhould be wholly grounded ypon the 
Clav, and have all its obſervations , demonſtrable 
from experiments, therein contained : this Book of 
Natural Philoſophy , ſhould be the genuine reſult 
and product of rhat of the C/avs. 


A Degreſſion 


Ut here I ſhall take leave to digreſs a little to the 
advantage of the laſt recited end or purpoſe. 
Whilſt therefore ſome are imployed as abovelaid , 
other ingenious Scholars, maintained "_— the 
ame 
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ſame Colledge , belonging to the Phyſical Garden , 
or in the Colledges of the Univerſities (ſuch I mean 
as have Fellowlhips to iive upon) ſhould in licu of 
reading Logick, and Metaphylick Lecures to their 
Pupils, be employed in clubbing together their wits 
about the invention of an Univerſal Charagter , 
which, if rightly contrived, would be of general uſe 
in all Nations throughour the whole known World. 

' By the Univerſal Character, I mean ſucha Com- 
pendions CharaGter , as being known in all parts a- 
broad, ſhould lignifie the ſame thing among{t all 
Countries , ſo that all People rhat are $k31l'd therein, 
ſhould in ſeveral parts of the. World , read it, every 
one in their own Language. As for inſtance, The 
numerical Figures which are ſame in moſt Nations , 
are a Character of Numbers, which fignifie the ſame 
thing, to all thoſe forreign places they are us'd in, and 
every Nation reads them in their own Language. Thus 
1.2.3. c.are numericalCharacters,which we,in Eg- 
liſh,xead in theſe words,one,two,three, 5c. the Latins 
read, un#:,dno tres, c.the Greeks, #s, Ji, Tees, Fc. 
the French, vns, deux, trow, the Low-Dutch, cen , 
ewee, drie, The German, em,>wey, drey , The Spa- 
nard, uno, dos, tres, The Italian, un, due, tre y 
and Portwpals read it, bum, dns, trez; and ſoall 
other Narions read them in their own Tongue , and 
that with difference of Diale&s in the ſame Lan. 
guage , ſo that all theſe ſeveral, and many more ſorts 
of People,ynderſtand the ſame thing, by theſe numeri- 
cal Characters, though they read and expreſs them, 
in their ſeveral Languages : Thus, Suppoſe this were 
the Character for a Stone,viz. A ; The Latzns would 
read it Lapis, The Greeks, Aifo, , The French, Pi- 
erre ; The Low-Dutch, Steen: ; The German, Stein ; 
The [talian, Pictra ; The Spaniard, Piedra; The 
| : Pgr- 
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Portugues , Pedra,; and ſo others differently, accor- 
ding to the varieties of Languages, though they all 
mean the ſame thing as we do by that we call a Stone, 
viz. a hard, compact, gritty body : So LS we in 


Engliſh might read Crabs-Eyes , The Latins, Oculs 


or Lepides Cancroram ; and fo differently in other 
Languages. 

We ſee the Chymiſts partly for vailing their Art 
from the ignorant , bur chiefly for contracting the 
terms, have given forth a form of Characters . 
thereby expreſſing many terms and things of fre- 
quentuſe, in a ſhort but general Character , which 
is read inditterently , but underſtood the ſame in all 
or moſt Languages, every Country reading them in 
their own Dialect, yet apprehend the ſame thing . 
though ſome tew words are of a large extent, and 
pronounc'd muchwhat alike in moſt Languages, as 
tor inſtance, Elxir 15 originally an Arabick word , 
but is muchwhat expreſſed the ſame both amongſt 
the Greeks, Latins, Fuench, Engliſh, &c. S0 Amen, 
is a word thar runs through ſeveral Languages , the 
ſame, without arly, or with little variation. 

We find a grear deal of facility , both in writing 
or reading of Recipes by this ſhort way of Chara- 
&ers, for much may be expreſſed by Pen, or read 
not it a few words, but in a few Characters , which 
are leſs than words; yea, and which are asealily 
impreſſed in the mind (perhaps more) then words 
at length. Thus @, & and g, are more ealily under- 
ſtood and more readily expreſſed by Pen, than 
Salt, Sulphur and Mercury , or than Sal, Sulphur 
& AAercurius, Of the cas, OcToy xg Epwirc or vSpdp- 
25; » Or than the words writ at length of any other 
Languages: So the Planets or Errarick Stars , 2re 
known by theſe {ingie Characters, viz. h Þ & © 
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QT), The Aſtronomers with the vulgar, read 
them thus , Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, So! or Sun , 
Venus, Mercury , Luxa or the Moon , and there- 
by underſtand the Erratick Stars , in their Planeta- 
ry Orbs : The Chymiſts reads them in the ſame 
words , but thereby underſtands the ſeven Metals , 
viz. Lead, Tin, Iron, Gold, Copper, Quicklilver , 
and Silver , and that becauſe each Metal poſlefleth the 
predominancy of ſome one of the Planetary Orders, 
in the properties of Nature, to which they are a- 
ſcribed by the cooperation of the ſeptenary proper- 
ties at Metallification, both as to Ponds and TinQure, 
1d quod eſt inferizs , eſt ſicut 1d quod eft ſuperins, The 
Greeks read the Planetary hours thus , Kggves, Ziv, 
"Apng, 1a40s » "Ategdim, pris » 4 wirn, other Nati- 
ons read them in their own Language , and yet all 
intend, and mean one and the ſame : So that they are 
a ſort of Univerſal Characters of the Planets , and 
thereby are of general uſe ro moſt Nations. So if 
the terms of any Art or Science , more generally ex- 
pref1'd by a particular Character , would not a little 
bothfacilirate the underſtanding thereof, but alſo make 
it of more general uſe for other People of different 
Languages ; the want of which, debars many other 
Nations from the knowledge of ſeveral Sciences , 
and ingenuous Arts ; for words writ at length , are 
a plartorm of things, the Interpreters of and to the 
mind, the ſame are Characters, butin a more com- 
pendious form, and yet as lignificant of and to the 
mind (1f not more) than written words. 

The mind which receives the impreſſions of things 
is the ſame, and informs it ſelf of the Signature of 
things, after the ſame manner as to it ſelf ; andthar, 
whether in words (and thoſe whether varied accord- 
ing to all Languages of the World) in _— 
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Characters, Hieroglyphicks , or the like, for be- 
fore the Building of &abel, all Languages were ag 
one. What the Character of that Language was , if 
written we do no know : but ſurely as the Language 
ſo the Character was but one upon the whole face 
of the Earth. 

And though this primitive Language hath loſt irs 
unity, by being involved in the Coniulion; and mul- 
tiplicity of Tongues ; yet we ſee, that the humane 


mind, in the Apprehenlion of things , underſtands 


the ſame in all, the whole vari-:ty of Languages, yea 
and the various changes , of the diflterent /dzomzs of 
each of thoſe Languages : Onely the manner of ex- 
preſſing them and neaking them ſignificant to others 
cauſeth the great ditterence, and that fince the Con- 
fulion ot Tongues. 

Now onely the Primitive Chriſtians , were again 
taught thisOriginalLanguage in theSchool of Pextecoft, 
when they were filled with the Spirit at the appea-- 
rance of Cloven Torigues ; for it 13 ſaid they began 
fo ſpeak with other Tongues, and every man heard 
chem ſpeak in his own, Language : (vzz.) the Par- 
thiens, Medes, Elamues, Meſopotamians, thoſe alſo 
tn [ndia, ( appadecia, Ponus, & Aſia, Phrygians, Pam- 
phulians, eAzgyptians, Romans, Cretes, Arabians , 
and out of every Nation under Heaven ; All whick 
every man in his own Language, heard them ſpeak 
the wonderful Workes of God. 

Here was the greateſt opening of the Univerfai 
? 2rguage of nature, that ever was ſince the Diviſion 
of tongues , at the Rearing of Babel: For they 
were all (it's ſaid) with oneaccord, in one Place, 
in one Houſe, Now it's very probable that for avoy- 
ding of Confulion, one did but ſpeak at once ,when 


he had don: then another &-c. Bur every man heard 
them 
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them ſpeak in his own Language : So that it; is more 
then probable, they ſpoke in ſuch an Univerſal Lan= 
guage, as was Significant to all ; and that the minds 
of the people of all Nations, were ſo opened , as 
they all we wot what was faid ; Even as if it had 
been ſpoken in their own Language , much what 
like an Univerſal Chara&ter , which every one might 
read in his own Language ; onely with this difference, 
that the tones of the Language of nature , was ſo, 
opened at that time, in the mouths of the Apoftles , 
as that they reached the minds of all people, in their 
ſeveral Languages. 

Now if we would ſet our faces towards the build- 
ing up of real Phyſiological knowledge, we ſhould 
lay our heads together, to conſult a more facile, and 
general way, ot underſtanding one another, in ſe- 
veral Languages, without that vaſt trouble of Learn- 
ing the various Tongues themſelves: Which todo , 
is in our power as God has given us a Rational un- 
derſtanding, whereby we may improve a more ge- 
neral way, in ſignifying our minds, and intentions 
one to another. But to ſpeak again the Original 
Language of nature', is beyond our power ; and 
therefore we are to ler that alone', until the time 
of the Reſtauration of all things. ; 

In order therefore to the contriving of this Uni- 
verſal Character, thoſe ingenious perſons, or fellows 
of Colledges, who are ſet a part for this purpoſe, 
having no other Study, or Imployment to divert or 
hinderthem, To whom I would propound theſe fol- 
lowing Queries : Firſt whether they Claying their 
heads together) could not (1 fay) conſult the beſt 

F Extenſive Character, that might have no 
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by it ſhould ſeem too much byafl'd by that Language 
and fo be ſomewhat eſtrang'd from the intended 
Univerſality ; and thereby give cauſe to ſome people, 
to complain or Inequality and Injuftice in - the diſtrj- 
bution thereof ?& - 

Secondly. Whether they ſhould not ſearch out {o 
many Roots, or Radical Chara&ters, as might ex- 
preſs the moſt known and uſeful things in the world , 
as, Man, Book, Houſe, Stone,' ec. which ſhoutd 
be orderly placed down in a Vocabulary : Which 
Radical Characters, ſhould be writ prety fair , and 
large, for a Reaſon, I thall afterwards ſpeak of. 

Thirdly. Whether theſe Characters thould not be 
ſo contrived, (as to their form) as that they might 
indicare to the mind,the things they repreſ:nt ; which 
(perhaps) might not better be done, then by making 
(where occalion offers) the Character ro Signatu- 
rize the thing repreſented, thereby becoming a thort 
Hliersg/yphick, of the things underſtood : which 
Kind of Hrereglyphick ( how much it is to be uſed 
and improved) is to be left to the judicious contri- 
vance of the Students herein : For all Hieroglyphicks, 
Emblems, Words &'c. whet her writor exprefled, 
are but Characters of intelligible things : Therefore 
thoſe of them which carry a Signature of the things 
repre ented, are the ſooneſt catcht hold or by the mind, 
and the ealilyeſt apprehended ; the reaſon is, becauſe 
of rheir approximation to the /dext:ty which is in the 
[za of the things underſt ood. 

Fourthly.Whether, for the berrer underſtanding this 
Univerſal Character, the Syntax or Coherence there- 
of; could better be exprefled, than by points in va- 
rious places, and little daſhes or ſtrokes of different 
ſhapes, interwoven amongſt the Characters f Whence 
proceeds the reaſon of the fairneſs and largeneG (1 
hinted) 
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hinted) the Charater ſhould be (:z.) That the 
Additional points, and daſhes, which repreſent the 
the Synax of the Charafter, might alſo be diſcerna- 
ble enough , though much leſs , than the CharaGter 
it ſelf. For which purpoſe, ſome tew General and 
pithy Rules ſhould be contrived tor the inſtitution of 
the Syntax thereof, which ſhould be taught in all 
Languages for the education of Children there , 
and that at the firſt , without any exceptions at all , 
becauſe the giving many exceptions to Children too 
ſoon, in learning of any Language ,' hath prov'd no 
ſmall Remora thereto, by burthening they: Memories 
roo ſoon, with Grammar-Rules. = 

Fitthly. What this univerſal Charadter ſhould be ?_ 
Whether to be fram'd according ro any known Cha- 
rater ? Therefore whether the Hebrew or Arabick, 
CharaRter would not be of moſt general uſe , in the 
Fabrick hereof ? Or,wherker ſome new invented Cha- 
racter., might not be of a more univerſal extent ? 
In the compoſure of which (in my appreherſton) it 
ſhould not be Alphabetical at all;and that for two rea- 
ſons, firſt, Becauſe there is no general concurrence of 
any of the Languages in an Atphaberical order, in as 
much as the denomination of the ſame thing , in ſe- 
veral Languages, begins with different letrers , ac- 
cotding to their ſeveral Alphabets , Thus, thar which 
wen Exgliſh call a Charch,the Latins call Templum, 
teegr the Greeks, the Frexch Eghſe, the Low-Dutch 
Kerckg , the Germas Kirche , the Spamard Toleſia , 
the [talian Chieſa, the Portugal TYgroyla, &c. Moſt 
of which begin with different Alphaberical Letters ; 
ſo that jr would be impoſlible to reconcile the univer- 
{al to particular Alphabers. 

* The other reaſon , Why theuniverſal Charatter 
ſhoukl not be Alphabetical , is, becauſe it would not 
| 9 cther- 
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otherwiſe, be a Chara&ter , but a Language . which 
is a thing quite different from what I aim at ; nor to 
mention the rediouſneſs of ſuch an Alphabetical Cha- 
racer , ſeeing it is only required to be writ, and not 
to be ſpoken. 

Sixthly. Alſo whether this Charater, may not be 
perform'd by the Ten numerical Figures , and the 
various tranſpoſition of them ; which would give 
variety enough, for many thouſand words : for ſup- 
poſethe Alphabet of ours, or any other Language, 
to conliſt (as they do) of Twenty four Letters, 
there might out of the various tranſpoſition of thoſe 
Letters be fram'd (if need were) ten thouſand times 
ten thouſand other words, belides rhoſe we frequently 


uſe , and that withour any interteering or coincidence 


of words, whoſe great variety would, indeed, be in- 
definite (not to fay infinite) and puzzle the greateſt 
Arithmeticians in the World. | 


Now, if wedid butconlider the great variety the | 


number ſeven doth produce, by the various tranſpo- 
{tion of its unites, would perhaps facilitate our yn- 
derſtanding , how the various tranſpoſition of rhe 
Decade , might produce ſufficienc variety , te ſignifie 
all things in the World. 

In order to which, Let us conſider the ſeven Tones 
or Notes in Muſick, whether vocal or inſtrumental 


it's all one, though they be numbred eight, yet in re- © 


ality , they are but ſeven; and that becauſe rwo of 
them are tound to be flat, and therefore make pp but 
one Note. Theſe ſeven contain all the varieties of 
Tones in Mulick , for theſe in three Cliffs (v:z. 1n 
F C and G) make up the whole Scale of Mulick , 
, In as much as the Cliffs are but a repetition of the 
ſame Notes in different Keys , high or low : ſo that 
an Ottave is but a #rnite again, and therefore makes 
n:1: aſteration to the ſeven radical Notes, Now 
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Now ſuppoſe a Honochord , to be the Diameter 
of a Circle ; That to be divided into ſeven parts, in 
the Semidiameter of which , one way is produc'd a 
Diatefſaron or fourth ; the other Semidiameter up- 
ward, a Diapente or Fifth , which Fifth is again di- 
vided into a Dione, or Third 934jor,, and a Third 
74iz0r. From the beginning of the Diameter to the 
end of the lefler Third , is a Hexachordss of Sixth : 
but from #»:ſon , or the beginning of the ſuppoſed 
Diameter , - to the end or Ottave thefeof , is made a 
Dtapaſos or Eighth : all which are reckoned Con- 
News - , ſo they be not Seconds or Sevenths to the im- 
mediately preceeding Note in the order of the Scale: 
So that all Tones, whether Concords or Diſcords , 
are wrap'd up in thoſe ſeven Notes, which are ex- 
preſs'd by theſe almoſt Univerſal Charaters, viz, 
Sol, La, Ms, Fa, &c. or by a more facile way , 
of the firſt ſeven Alphabetical Letters: , Which 
Notes, though in number but ſeven, yet (I fay) the 
tranſpolitions thereof are ſo various, as that all che 
Compoſed Pieces of Mulick ; of Voyce or Inſtru- 
ment, in the whole World , hath not yet fathomed 
the depth of them , yea, and though a Hundred Ma- 
ſters in Muſick, were ſet apart, to Compoſe all 
the variety they could in an Hundred Years , would 
ſtill find a plas ultra, and ſome varieties they never 
hit on before , ſo indefinite is this Septenary Number. 
For it is a complete number , comprehending both 
the Creation, as alſo the Reſt or Ceſſation from 
Creation, in it is contained the wreſtling Wheel of 
the properties of Nature, and the Syſteme of the 
Planetary Orbs , which are the bodies of thoſe pro- 
perties ; the number of the Metals are therein com- 
priſed ; alſo the number of the days of the Week , 
the Jubile and the ClymaRterick are from ic , multi- 
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plyed into its ſelf : And Laſtly, All Harmony is there- 
in contained , though the chief Concords therein 
are the Diateſſaron, Diapente, and Diapaſon . whence 
is the truth of that ſaying, 7714 ſunt omnia , yet the 
whole Scale of Mulick is wrap'd up therein, as 
aforeſaid. 

Now if the Septenary , give this great variety , 
how much more thall the Decade, or number Ten 
give by the various tranſpoſitions thereof ? Which 
number was called by the Pythagoreans , Kiop®-; 
21>, x marian, The World, Heaven, and all 
PerfeAneſs , thereby repreſenting the large exten- 
fiveneſs thereot : it comprehends all number, for 
when we have numbred the Digits, if we could go 
further , we muſt begin again. This number (as 
the ingenious) Dr. More , in his Philoſophical Cab- 
bala obſerves, from the Pythogorean Dottrine) is 
made by ſcattering of the parts of four : Thus x, 
2, *, 4, put together make Ten , nwTHMne, 7 my 
The Univerſe ; which was reputed ſuch a ſecret a- 
mony{t P3rhagoras his Scholars, that it became a fo- 
lemn Oath with them to ſwear by him that delivered 
ro them the miſteries of the 7etrattys, Tetrade, or 
number Four. | 

Bur belides the extenſiveneſs of the Decade , in 
various tranſpolitions thereof , it would alſo be more 
readily underſtood, by other Nations, in as much 
as it 15 generally known to moſt other People ; for 
(if 1 miſtake not) the Chine»ſes have the ſame Cha- 
ri&ters, for their Numbers, as we have now for dt- 
ſtintion of them (asan Univerſal Character) from 
themſelves, as repreſenting numbers ſhould be, by 
Writing the one larger than the other. 


Seventhly. Whether Children ſhould not be train- | 


ed up ia the learning this Charadter from their infan- 


cy 
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cy. For let the CharaRter it ſeif be what the Con- 


trivers pleaſe, whether in Figures or other form'd 
Charafters of Lines, circular or angular , as they 
ſhall agree , yet this, whatever it be, 1s to be dehver- 
ed to all School-Maſters , tro whom the inſtruction 
of Youth is committed , whoare to teach them eve- 
ry day the ſign fication of ſo many Characters 
as they find they are capable of; not burdening, their 
memories with too many at a time, and thoſe, of 
things moſt familiar, and of greateſt uſe: ſo $Kilful.. 
ly ordering their Method in teaching them, as.yhat it 
may beget a kind of delight and pleaſurein Children 
to read them. | C 

And inſtead of asking them, What letter is. that ? 
to ask them What word is thar? Which ( in a 
while ) by being accuſtomed thereto, they will rea- 
dily anſwer (as they uſually do, ) to the name of 
ſuch and ſuch a letter : ſo that in time theſe CharaQt- 
ers will eaſily be learnt, and take ſuch deep impreſ- 
ſion, as they ( ina while ) will find a facile prompt- 
nels to read them without helitation. 

Now for the promoting the underſtanding of 
which, they ſhould neither learn to read,nor write any 
other Language whatſoever : not ſo much as their 
Mother Tongue. For, asto their own Language, 
we ſee, Children get it faſt _ by hearing others 
talk to them : Where if we obſerve, we may per- 
ceive a Notable method, hinted tous, in Childrens 
beginning to ſpeak that Language, that is firſt taught 
them (vi4.) That, though we ſpeak to them , ac- 
cording to the Syntex and Conmnexure of our Language, 
yet they onely (at firſt) admit of Vocabulary words, 
aud of thoſe Monoſyllables,the eaſteſt, laying hold of 
rhoſe words where the moſt ſtreſs, and greateſt Em- 
phaſis of a ſentence appears,waving allConne&tive and 
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Concomitant termes, which we call. by. the name 
of Adverbs, Prepoſitions, Conjunttions and Intejeft- 
zons, ſingling out the 1ignificant words., without 
reſpe&t to Caſe, gender, or. Number in Nouns : or 
HMoode, Tenſe, Number or Perſon in Verbs, Which 
obſervation is no ſinall hint to a method, both in the 
teaching of this Univerſal CharaQter , as alfo for a 
Compendious inſtru&tion, in the teaching of | Latine, 
or any other Language. For firſt, as ro the Univer- 
{al Character, it hints, that a bare Character is at 
firſt to be taught , without any variation, or re- 
ſpe whatever to the Syntax , or without the obſer- 
vation of any Rule whatſoever : Nakedly decipering 
the CharaRers of the moſt uſual words, and things , 
which moſt frequently occurr in a Vocabulary, re- 
ſerving others of leſs uſe till afterwards; And when 
Children are grown up, and fraught with a plentiful 
knowledge of theſe Charaters ; then to teach them 
to write nothing elſe, and withal to give them a few 
Rules, how to underſtand the Connexion, and Sy:- 
tax thereof, which (as I hifhted before) ſhould be 
by ſome Additional points, and ſmall daſhes Vari- 
ouſly plac'd': So that all the Decle»fions of Nowns 
in (, aſe, Gender, Nember, and Perſon, ſhould be no- 
ted with a great deal of Succinneſs, 

* For inthe CharaRer it ſelf, there can be no De- 
clenſion at all ; onely it may by Additional Strokes , 
repreſent the differences of the Caſe, Gender , and 
| Number , of Nouns. The . Genders are to be but 
three, Maſculine, Feminine, Neuter. Here all Con- 
jngations of Verbs and ſpecial Rules of Nowns are to 
be omitted ; the foods of Verbs to be but three, 
(viz.) Indicative which is the Verb it ſelf ; the , /m- 
perative, and Infimitive , which ſhould be noted dt- 
ſtin&tly ; and Texſes tobe but three, 212. mo 
_ | | #Si 
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Preterperfelt and Future Tenſe , Noted alſo with 


their diſtin marks. The three Concords to be chiefly- 


noted , the Proxgune to be ſer down in a ſmaller Cha- 
raſter ; the Adverb, Conjunttion, Prepoſition, Inter- 
jeftion to be marked with different pricks. And ſome 
few pithy Rules ſhould be given for the better con- 
ſtruction of the Charater, which might be compri- 
zed in ſhort, without thoſe tedious Ambages of the 
multitude of Grammatical Rules , ordinarily given 
for the teaching Latine, Greek,&c. And as the atore- 
faid obſervation gives a hint, as to the method of 
the Univerſal CharaRer : ſo likewiſe is it as a com- 
pendious inſtruion, for the teaching the Latzze, or 
any other Language, where the firſt thing conlidera- 
ble, is a Vocabulary or Difionary of moſt uſual 
words , with a great number of which Children , 
or others ( that intend the Learning the Language ) 
are firſt to be well fraught, keeping as many ot them 
in their menory, as they ea well bear , before any 
Grammatical Rules of ConſtruQtion be given. 
Here I cannot but wonder, that the uſual tedious 
Methods of teaching the Latize and other Tongues, 
have keept footing fo long in theſe Northern parts , 
without farther improvements, by more Compen- 
dious wayes : That we ſhould be Six, Eight, or Ten 
Years in the Schools, to learn the .Larize, and after 
that perhaps 5 6 or 7 Years at the Univer-, 
ſities; at the end of which, many cannot manage 
a current diſcourſe in Lative. They can make an 
Extraordinary good peice of Latine, can adorn it 
with all the trops, figures, and floſcul's of Elegance 
waginable : They can corre& the leaſt miſtake in 
any Lat;xe Author , they meet with, and yet, ler 
them come to make a familiar diſcourſe in Latize 
( which is the nobleſt and moſt uſeful part thereof ) 
S 4 rhere 
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there they find themſelves at a loſs, and what they do 
upon theſe occaſions, is with ſuch a deal of force, 
and racking of their parts, as that , becauſe they do 
it not glibly, in a current Style , therefore (: whilſt 
Ingag'din- {itch diſcourſes Y they ſeerme'to have: no 
ſmall trouble upon them : Why, what's the Reaſon 
hereof ? The, main cauſe (Þ I apprehend) is 
this, that they are too much Grammarical : Attend 
more to Rules, then to a plenry of words, and *Ge- 
nuine propriety of ſpeech , which to perform in a 
familiar Idiom, is * certainly the moſt Noble and 
uſeful part of a Language , efpecially for a Travel- 
ler. For by beginning with, and dwelling long upon 
Grammar Rules, the true Method is inverted,as I (hall 
ſhew afterwards. | 

The next Reaſon is, becauſe we here in England, 
do not (no not in the Univerſities themſelves ) fre- 
quently manage familiar diſcourſe 'in ZLatize , which 
withont doubt is one great Kemora in | the- way 
to a current Glibneſs, in the utterance of any Lan- 
guage: For weattain not to the knowledge of any 
Science,. without a frequent-accuſtoming, and familt- 
arizing our ſelves with the Maxims thereof; nor to 
any degree of perfeRion, in any Manual artifice , 
withont reiterate attempts, whereby at length, we 
make it become Habitual , and in a manner natural to 
us: $9 that' nothing ſoonet bzgets a fluency in 
Ipeech, then frequent familiar diſcourſes therein. 
© Thetrue Method of teaching the Latzze , or other 
Languagesif Schools, is mieſtwhat inverted (as 1 
faid ) and that thus we uſually in Schooles begin 
to teach Children in the Accedence, and after that 
in Grammar Rules , onely learning them ſome few 
words by heart: and by this means, Children 
ſpend a long time in Learning the Rudiments - 
-- | the 
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the Lative Tongue; which Rudiments/ ſo long as we” 
begin with them, are properly call'd Rudtments, 
but in realliry of a true method, ;they are;not;Rus | 
diments : Biit rather a compleat treaſury of words 
in the memory : I ſhould much ſooner. call them Rue 
diments, and that becauſe they are- firſt to- be! learnt, 
And therefore a true method, would: indicate -inſtead, 
of teaching Accedence and Grammar:Rules, to begin . 
onely with words , teaching Children every. day. ſo 
many words, and thoſcat-firſt ſuch as, are-moſt fre- 

uently us'd;- and that without any toil of-the maſter 
her then asking them (aſter he has taught them) 
what is Latine for ſuch a word, and what 1s: Engliſh 
for ſuch a Latine word, and then making Children - 
one to examin another, and to ſhew-them- the. way 
of finding out the Latne for Engliſh .words, and 
Engliſh p Latize words in Vocabularies, or DiRti- . 
onaries: And thus, by a kind of ſport, to. bring: 
them on till they have got a competent number of 


words, which words they ſhould alwayes be uſe, 


ing (as occaſion offers) one with another , »though 


they know nothing at all as to the Syztax-thereof , 


how to make them agree one with another : .| ſay, a 
true method ſhould proceed after the aforeſaidmanner. 
Now, That I call a true Method , which is hinted 
moſt whar in the natural inſtin& of Children, in the 

learning their native tongue,' or any Language the 
are brſ taught ; but ——__ plainly,that Children bo. 
gin with words , which are ſignificant to expreſs 
what they mean, or what they would have, though: 
they know nothing at all of the Syztax of thoſe 
words, or of putting them into a form of ſpeech. 
Thus if a Child want Beer, hecryes beer (as wel as 
he can) which we underſtand as wel almoſt, as if 
he ſhould have faid, give me ſome beer , 1 = 
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beer ; "pray help meto ſome beer : ſo, if he ſay, Gar: 
den, or:go- Garden, we underſtand him, as wel as if 
he had faid, I would,go into the Garden ,. or carry 
meinro the Garden : though 1 fay, the Child under- 
ſtands nothing of the Connettion, or Congruence 
of words; yet he minds the ſignificant words, while 


we in our minds make it into a ſegtence, and preſent- 


ly underſtandiras if he had ſpoken art large. 

And although he onely ſingles out ſignificant ſim- 
ple words, and knows no method of Cangruence or 
applying them one to another, ſo as to make a ſen- 


tence of them ; yet is he never at all the further of 


from a right method of Learning that Language , 
but comes on forward, and Learns the 'Syzrax , and 
congruence - of words , amongſt themſelves. after- 
wards , and that without any Rules , but familiarity 
of Tpeech, which in continuance of time,  begets a 
current glib Language, fo as he is able to expreſs 
himſelf (when he comes to that ripeneſs: of years ) 
readily at a pretty round rate, and that without the 
cumber of any. Grammatical Rules : Which are in- 
deed the greateſt ( if not the Sole ) obſtacle of 
ing a Language fo as to ſpeak it fluently. | 

- As this Method is hinted ſecretly (though to an 
—_ eye openly enough) from the natural in- 
ſtint of Children , in Learning the firſt Lan- 
page put to them : ſo in our inſtruftion in the know- 
doe of any other Language, as Latin, or;the 
like, we ſhould in theſe ſecondary cor artificial Lan- 
guages, attend the ſame Method , as is (I ſay) hin- 
ted from the Natural : And that to begin with words, 
and to lay by (for a time) all the ſuppoſed Rudi- 
ments of Accidence and Grammar , ſtocking the 
Memory of the Scholars only with words , which 
be may uſe to ſpeak to other Boys , as mp uſe 
| cir 
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theix words to us, without any cognizance of the 
coherence of them; and that afterwards , when he 
comes to _ EE —_ = _ know 
the Syntax of the e.; anid then he ſhould 
have fore few pithy Rules given him ; bur ſuch as 


_ ſhonld not be writ in Latin, but in hisown familiar 


Language.' For it hath been no ſinali hinderanceto 
Children, in their ready attaining ro the know 
of the Lat» Tongue , to have their Rules in Later, 
and rhoſe (many of them): frivolous and unneceſla- 
ry, burdening their Memories with impertinencies, 
which (while they are getting their Rules by heart , 
and before they can underſtand them) a great part of 
their time is ſpent, wherein they might (if proceed- 
ed in, with a right Method) have arriy'd to a great 
degree 'of knowledge , in the expreſſing and rea- 
dy ſpeaking of the Language. So that the -Rules 
thereof , hath been no.leis tedious, and perhaps more 
than the Language itſelf, if rayght by a facile, naty» 
ral, genuine way. | | 

For by right, the Maſter that teacheth Latin, or 
any other Language , ſhould ( for the moſt part ) 
ſpeak nothing elſe but that Language he teacheth, and 
ſhould faffer his Scholars to ſpeak nothing elſe to him, 
or to each other, but Latin ; and that though they be 
only ſuch words, as whereby they can gueſs at cach 
others meanings, as we guels at the meaning of Chil- 
dren, when they in ſhort pronounce only a word 
(and that the moſt ſignificant one) for a ſentence ; 
And thus they ſhould do, though they ſpeak falſe 
Latin very frequently , ſoas the Maſter ſpeaking al- 
together or moſtwhat to them in Latrn , will in time 
(and that not long if compared with that time which 
is ſpent in the common way) ſo familiarize the Lan- 
guage to them , that they will need very few _ 
TEE: | vt 
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For by how much the more natural any Language 
becomes to us, the leſs cognizance we have of 
Gtrammar-Rules. PT b, 
-.And therefore it 4s., that Children Twelve Years 
old in other Countries, ſhall, and'do ſpeak” Latin 
more-familiarly and with abundance morefacility , 
than we do at Twenty or above , though we have 
been train'd up in Zatin-Schools, moſt of our young 
time. And all this proceeds from the wrong Method: 
we take in the Learning the Latin, and thattoo' 
chiefly from the puzzling intricacies of our Latix 
Grammars, which if we had never known, - but fol- 
lowed the foreſaid Method, ' we had nor loſt ſo much 
of our pretious time in hunting after that Language. 
For they in other Countries , by the uſe of Vocabu- 
laries and DiRionaries , together with the frequent 
euſtom of ſpeaking the Language,; become furniſhed 
with a great ſtock of y ons words , which be- 
ing compos'd by ſome few general Rules, inables 
them in a little time both to underſtand and ſpeak the 
Latin Tongue very fluently. ES 

Thus alſo the: Univerſal-Charatter ( we are 
ſpeaking of ) ſhould: be plac'd down in Vocabularies 
or Di&ionaries,” with the ſignification thereof in 
every particular Language , which ſhould be taughs 
inall Schools, in every Nation, viz firſtto be read 
chiefly and particularly in the native Language of 
the place, and if any after the through anderinnd- 
ing-it in their own Language, ſhould be delirovs there- 
of ,- may be taught to read it into Latiz, Greek,, or 
what Tongue they pleaſe. , 

And for the making it Univerſal, it ſhonld be fo 
ordered, as that no other form of Writing be at all 
followed, not ſo much as to Write their own Native 
Languag?, any other wayes than by this Ry 

an 
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and that leaft any other manner of Writing ſhould 
in ground , and thereby cauſe a deficiency 'n the 

gencral Chard&ter , ſo rhat ler a man learn as'many 

Languages as he pleaſeth , yet if he would expreſs a- 

ny thing in any of theſe Languages he ſhould do ir 
by the Charadter , and by that he may as well ex- 

preſs what he harh of experiment or obſervation to 

communicate to the World, from his own native 

Language, as from any other whatever. TEM 

ſo all Books of publick 'uſe, and of general 

inſtracion, ſhould be writ or tranſlated in this Cha- 

racer, and Children ſhould be train'd up in no 0- 
ther from their Child-hood. Thus (in a few years) 
the whole Sceen of Writings, .1 mean ſach as are 
moſt proper for the uſe of Mankind, would be tran- 
ſpos'd, and put into a.new form of this Univerſal 
Chara&er , '{othat one Nation may read the various 
TranſaQtions, and rare Inventions of each other, in 
their own Language, without an Interpreter or Tran- 
Nator of one Language into another , which would 
beget a community of correſpondence, even betwixt 
the remoteſt of Kingdomes. 

And by the foreſaid Method , generally obſerv'd, 
and that by publick Edi& of all Princes within their 
Dominions, Children and others , would make ſuch 
a proficiency in this new way of underſtanding each 
other by one {imple Univerſal Charatter, as that the 
World, once in a Dozen or Twenty Years, would 
grow weary of writing their own Language, in lert- 
ters and words at length, and finding ſuch a facile 
ready way of writing by this Chara&ter,would readi- 
ly cloſe therewith, and willingly make it their fole 
form of writing. b5 
_  Thebenehir and profit of this Univerſal CharaQer 
to Mankind, would be no leſs Univerſal than the 
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Character it ſelf; for by this means | Princes might. 


readily underſtand the Polictes of forreign States, 
andif good , make them preſidents to themſelves ; 
Philoſophers (hereby) right have a ready intelligence 
of the moſt remarkable occurrences and Philoſophick 
TranſaRions throughout the World, to the great im. 
provement of experimental Phyliglogy. Alſo Me- 
chanicks might improve their ingenuity , by having 
fair hints ot ingenious contrivances from abroad. 
Mathematicks might alſo receive ns leſs advantage 
hereby both by obſerving from abroad ſhorter 
Rules in the two Pillars thereof, viz. Arithmetick 
and Geometrie , as alſo in the branches thereon de- 

nding , viz. Aſtronomy, Dialling, Geography , 

avigation, Architeture, Menſuration , &c.. Phy- 
ſicians alſo might improve their skill, by having new 
Methods and rare obſervations communicated ro 
them from all parts of the World, in order to the 
more ſucceſsful Cure of Diſeaſes. Merchants (here- 
by) might Traftique more readily , in all forreign 
parts of the known World , and that without having 
their Letters of Advice or Bills of Exchange Tranfla- 
ted, by an Interpreter, out of one Language into ano- 
ther, or of being confin'd to have one ot their own 
Language imploy'd as their Factor. | 

And (to conclude) all liberal Sciences , Ingenuous 
Arts, and thriving Manufa&ures , with Mechanical 
inventions, would receive no {mali improvement by 
this way of communication, through the help of the 
Univerſal CharaRr ; and by obſervations in Phyli- 
ological Edays,from all parts abroad,the Strufture of 
a body of true Genuine Philoſophy , might .(in a 
little ime) beraiſed , to the great uſe, and benefit 
of mankind inall ſorts of uſeful learning , both ſpe- 


culative, and practick. So that (thereby) in a few 
years, 
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years, more might be done, as to_ the Compleating ; 
Geek, then hath been in whole Centuries of years 
before. | 

And here'concluding this Digreſſion,I re-aſume my 
firſt intended marter, and further aſſert, 7, Par— 


Hus would Phyſiology be advanced in every 
J part and branch thereof , becoming more facile , 
certain, and grateful, by being grounded upon expe- 
riments, then by any other conjeQural nab x ; 
though as I ſaid, it is but Scientia naturalts 4 pofters= 
ors, being asfar (or more) ſhort of that intuitive: 
knowledge which Adams had in Paradiſe, as con» 
jeftural Hypotheſis is of it , yet is this very accepta- 
ble, becauſe it joyns iſſue with our Senſes , whence 
we now, after a Prepoſterous manner , aſſume moſt 
of our knowlcdge of natural things. 

A conliderable part of this Book of Ph:leſophia 
N atural;, would be ſpent -in the Phyſical or Medical 
Science : By which we ſhould know, what concrets, 
how us'd, and by what means they become helpful 
for the reliefe of our infirm and diſeaſed Bodyes , 
in which that improvement made in the Laboratories 
by various preparations and trials thereof upon lick 

ſons, would be of great importance. 

And this brings me to the third and laſt thing, I 
propounded to my ſelf, to diſcourſe of, viz. to lig- 
nifie the uſe and efficacy of Chymical remedies ; 
I mean, how much more aſliſtance- nature hath by 
the help of Chymical Medicines in order to the cure 
of diſeaſes, then by the vulgar Shop-preparations ; 
and here, me thinks, the Cabinets of natures rarities 
are opened and by this noble Art we are let into the 
grand Myſteries, and choyce Secrets of medicinal - 
Preparations, Which, being, ſeperated from their 

cerrene 
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terrene Feces, and corrected from their arinexed hity- 
lencies, penetrate into the very intimate receſſes an 
ſecret Meanders of the Body, helping nature at every 
rurn,both tro manifeſt what is uſeful by ſolution, incilt - 
on and abſterlion of the peccant Sordes, as alſo by 
fortifying the vital powers and funRions , and thar 
corrobotation; and reſtauration of the vital Principals. 

No Ingenious Perſon , can longer fatisfie him- 
ſelf, in the common praftice of the Galenical Phy. 
ſick , when he once begins ro refle& npon the un- 
certainty of the Method, and unſuccesfulneſs of his 
Curing Diſeaſes , eſpecially when he comes to. con- 
fider the reaſons thereof, viz. the rawnels, and incon- 
gruity of the diſpenlatory Preparations , the Farra- 
ginous mixtures whereof , render them leſs effe&tu- 
al, then if they. were more {imple , and puts the 
young practitioner to 4 great loſs (whilſt the elder, 
( and therefore accounted the mere experienced Phy- 
ſician) jogs on right or wrong, according to his me- 
thodical rules of Art ) for when he expeQts , as wel 
for his credit ſake , as his delire of doing good , ſome 
great Cures, he finds nothing conl{iderable done. 

And this gives cauſe to many Induſtrious ſearching 
Phytfitians, nov of late, to begin to throw off this 
Galenical yoak, and tall ro work- themſelves, ma- 
king ſome neat Preparations according to the Chymi- 
_ cal Art, for their own praRice, by the effrcacy of 
which, they are encouraged ro proceed further , to 
the Preparation of more noble Arcana : which they 
muſt do, whilſt they are young,other wiſe when they 
grow old; they either become roo lazie, to begin to 
work, or too much ſettled upor: their Lees ; then they 
think rhemſelves to 01d, to enter into' the Chmycal 
Matrix, to be born Philoſophers by the fire, 

The Chymical Preparations have theſe following 
advan- 
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advantaves £5 of the Shop-Medicines , firſt, they. are 
commonly much leſs in bulk than the dther _ and. 
therefore they leſs offend the Patient vtaking them. 
What nauſeating Potions are frequently preſcribed, 
(not to ay that they are in their raſte, inferiour ty 
Horſe-Drenches) which are apt to make the ſtomachs. 
of ſome, who have taken thereof, even at the (ight 
of the next Potion to Vomit , whereas a few drops 
of a Spagyrical Liquor,” given 1n a/proper Vehicle-> 
ora Mineral Powder given in a few grains (which jn 
ſome Preparations hath ſome taſte, in others none) 
operates -effe&ually enough, according to the inten- 
tion of the Phyſician. _ - ; 4] 

2. Chymical Medicines (if rightly prepared) are 
leſs dangerous than the Galemcal. I thall not here 
vindicate the confident boaſtings of ſome quacking 
Pretenders to Chymiſtry , who prefume to cure all 
Diſeaſes with ſome ſecret Powder, Qyl, or the like ; 
which(when known) is but a,meer trifle, and ſcarce 
worthy the name of a genuine Chymical Preparati- 


' on : and yet(forſooth) theſe Medicaſters boaſt them- 


ſelves (though you lhall ſcarce hear tt from any of 
their Patients) what great. wonders they can. do 
vilifying all others that are more modeſt than them- 
ſelves; and yet are Pofleſſors of more noble Medi- 
cines. oe 
L am not ignorant, how the Galen;/ts have deligned- 
ly inſinuated into the Vulgar , the great danger (as I 
faid before) of Chymical Medicines , which hath 
been no ſmall Remvora to the progreſs of Chymical 
Phyſicians ; till their unwearied diligence hath, with 
time, moſtwhat worn off that apprehenſion of dan- 
ger : and they now begin to obſerve by ocular de- 
monſtration , the great efficacy, rogether with the 
fafery of Spagyrical Remedies. 

T For 
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For where the Galenits in their Diſpenſatories ] 


ends, there the Chymical Phylician begins, both to. 


corre& what they have done, by making their com- 
politions more homegeneal;and:to proceed further to 
what they have not done:witneſs the elaborateChymi- 
cal Animadverſions on the Augu/tane Diſpenſatory, 
by the ingenious Swe/fer,who undoubtedly: doth cor- 
ret moſt demonſtrably the errors of the vulgar 
Galenical Preparations, ſhewing very evidently their 
incongruous and farraginous mixtures ; and belides 
adds other dexterous Preparations, both Vegetable, 
Animal and Minera), which they have not. In whoſe 
Book of Animadverlions, with his 2Zazt;ſſa Herme- 
rica, and Appendix thereto, the Reader may view 
plainly (as In a glaſs) the errors of the received opi- 
nions of the yulgar Practice of Phylick. 

3. The Chymical Remedies are more purified and 


refined from their terrenefeculencies, than the Gale- - 


ical ; for in DecoCtions, Syrups, Conlerves, Ele&tu- 
aries, Lobochs, and fome other Shop-Preparations , 
there are bur very {mall ſeparations of the. terreſtrial 
Feces, little depurations made : as for Decoctions, 
either the Menſtrunam, which commonly is water 
(perhaps with the addition of ſome Wine) is not 
proper for extracting the virtues of the Ingredi- 


ents, or by too much boyling, they let the volatile | 


WS oe pe gn — _ 


(and therefore moſt etfectual) parts flic away , ſo | 
that the virtues of the Concretes, are not ſufficiently | 
hereby extricated from their bodily Compage ; nor | 


by pounding Vegetables, ro make Conſerves thereof, 
with the addition of Sugar ; nor the like addition of 
Sugar to the juyces thereof , to make Syrups ; nor 
the additions of ſeveral Speczes together, with Sugar 
and Honey for Lohochs and Ele&tuaries ; I ſay, None 
of theſe do ſuffer any conliderable ſeparation, of the 
pure 
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pure from the impure : but the Sanguis,cruor & fter- 
c14 of Vegetables, the good and bad are all jumbled 
rogether ; and theretore Noble Helmozt faith, in his 
Pharmacopaia, Error Schalarum fmt , ſnccos Her- 
barum , cum ſu2 Parenchymate, Fermento prixs non 
(ubigere , amequam optimarum partium ſeleftio ſie 
Poſſitilis Who (obſerving the frequent Preparations 

of Vegetables into Syrups, Conſerves, and the like , 
without any ſeparation of parts) rells us, That the 
error thereof, is for want of the knowledge of Fer- 
mentations, and thereby of due ſepatations of the 
pure from the impure ; and therefore alſo he faith 
(in another place to the ſame purpoſe) Diſcant Tyre- 
nes, ſanguinem 4 cruore & parenchymate plantarum 
aiſtinguere, & ſeparare, ſi quicquam laude dignum e- 
iſſe per ſimplicia meditentar : {0 that, unleſs there be 
Ms peculiar ſeparations of earthly feculencies, and 
other impurities (which muſt be done by previous 
Fermentations -in the Preparations of Vegetables) 
we can ſcarce reap the Eſſential virrues thereof. Now 
in Syrups, Conlerves , Eleuaries, &'c, there are 
made no previous Fermentations, or putrefaQtions , 
and ſo conſequently no ſeparations of pure from im. 
pure, Abſque reſeratione clauſarum viriun fre Vits 
radice, ac participatione ,emendatione defettuum, cru- 
ditaturs , excrementorum , & poteſtatum violenta» 
THI. 

Indeed Syrups and Conſferves, do by keeping, work 
and ferment , as we ſee that Syrups (whilſt work- 
ing) being cloſe ſhut up in glaſs-bottles, frequently 
break them, though never ſo ftrong ; Conſerves eſpe- 
cially, if made with powder'd Sugar, and kept one 
or two years (not with Loaf-Sugar which is com- 
monly boyl'd up, with a L:x:viun of Calx vive ) 
do Ferment , whereby he Compage of the "_ 
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ble becomes opened , out of which (by a ſlight ar- 
tifice) I ſometimes prepate a curious Spirit, as of Ro- 
ſes, or Roſemary Flowers , which retains the raſte 
and virtue of the Species, whence they were ex- 
traced. 

4. Chymical Remedies are frequently more effe- 
Qual in their operation than the Galemical, By Chy- 
mical Medicines,I do not mean ſuch,as eyery ordinary 
bragging Chymiſt expoſeth to Sale, who themſelves 
are(through their vain empty boaſts)no otherwiſe than 
a reproach to the noble Art of Chymiſtry , and their 
Preparations ſpurious, in compariſon to the genuine 
produts of the Spagyrical Art : bur ſuch I call Chy- 
mical Medicines (whoſe efficacy I am treating ol) 
as are made by a skilful Artiſt , who by continued 
experience, knows how ro corre& things corrigible , 
and how, by every ſucceeding Preparation, to turther 
inrich his Medicines, with more noble virtues, by 
making exquiſite depurations and gradual ſeperations. 
Theſe will therefore more readily penetrate #2 rti- 
20s nature thalamos , into the more inward receſſes 
of the Digeſtions , and Fabrick of the viral and ani- 
mal ' Spirits ; and thereby become more capable of 
reifying the enormities of thoſe nimble Agents, 
who (it at the ſtern of the Digeſtions , and govern 
the vital and animal funftions, much more than thoſe 
clogging Medicines of Syrups, Conſerves, Ele&ua- 
ries, Lohochs, Potions, &c. Which commonly are | 
either reje&ted as nauſearing to the _ ; Or Car- | 
ryed oft by ſeidge as cumberſom , by reaſon of the | 
unſeparated gy. >a or elſe ſtuff and clog | 
theveſlels, cauſing obſttuRions, and thence enormous |, 

Flatulencies. ; 
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Concerning the conſtitutive Princ les of all Coneretes, 
whether Vegitable, Amma, or Mineral. 


Eſides all which, the Preparation of Chymical 

1 I Medicines , gives a diligent Searcher much. in- 

ſight into the Principles of - Natural Philoſophy, 

which firſt inſinuated the Tria prima of the Philoſo- 
phers, 12. Sal, Sulphur, & Mercurius, tobePrin- 
ciples of all things; and' that becaufe they found in 
the Analyſis of Rodies by the fire, that they were 
reducible ro ſome, or all-of thoſe three : for in re- 
duction of Metals and Minerals to their firſt Princi- 
ples, as they ſuppos'd, they: found by this Art, that 
they were ſeparable into: a Sulphur or Oyl, which 
was the Hematina etalloruns , retaining the true 
tinture of the Meral ; and' into a Mercury , which 


inthe Mineral Kingdom is current Quickſilver ;- and 


the key to this ſeparation they found to be in a Mi- 
neral Salt, which alſo needed reduCtion by Art, to 
irs primitive ſimplicity and graduation to irs greateſt 
acivity. 

They find alſo that Vegetables and Animals were, 
by the Pyroteenica] Art ſeparable into a Sulphur, wuz. 


.intoan Oyl; or in Vegetables (by Fermentation) 


intoa vinous:Spirit , whichis the ſame thing with an 
Eflential -Oyl , ſaving the different determination ir 
receives from Fermentation : alſo into a Salt,and that 
either fixt or volatile , for in the Concrete they are 
the ſame , owing their difference to no other than to 
the force of fire, and laſtly, into a Mercury, which 


1s their Phlegm, or watery parts, ſeparable by fire , 


or otherwiſe,by the exiccating Bleſs of the Air. 
Now ſome of our modern Chymical Philoſophers 
(as the ingentous Dr, 7:5) multiply theſe three in- 
T 3 = 
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ro five Principles , which in cf are but the three 
Grit ſtill ; the five, which he reckons Bodies,are moſt. 
what ſeparable into rare Spirit, Oy], Salt, Water and 

Earth , if by Spirit he means the vinous, got by Fer- 

mentation, What difference is there, for both are Sul- 

phurs, both take flame and burn alike, only the one 

1s made by Fermentation , the other not , and being 
they have both the ſame Eſſential properties of Fla- 
mability, What ſhould hinder them from being Sul 
phurs ? But if ke mean by Spirit, the volatile ſaline 
Spirit , which is not combuſtible : This volatile Spt- 
rit, by frequent reRification , may be brought into 
the form of a volatile Salt, whoſe Vehicle was water, 
Phlegm or Mercury ; but the body of volatile Salt is 
Salt and therefore ſhould not be accounted as another 
Principle.As for that Principle which he calls Earth,if 
2 Concrete may be volatiz'd and brought over-the 
helm,” without any reſident Caput mort, as the Chy- 
mical Adept: can perform , Then-(l pray) what be- 
cornes of his fixt Principles, he calls Earth ? So that 
in the conclution, we ſhall find his five to be reducible 
into the firſt three. 

' Theſe three Principles of Sal, Sulphar, and Mer- 
cary, into which many Concretes are reducible , by 
the Analyſis of the fire, are again reducible into two, 
and thoſe are Aqua & Semen , Water and Seed , 
which are the primitive conſtituent Principles of all 
Bodies in the Mundane Syfteme , to which two, the 
Sal, Sulphur, and Mercury are but poſteriour pro- 

ducts,or offsprings of that double Original:Yea,what- 

ever parts, or ſuppoſed ſimple Principles, any fort 


' of Bodies are redncible into, they are bnt the ſequels 


or after-produdts (varioufly extorted by force of 
fre) of thoſe two real Principles, Water and Seed. 

Water we ſuppoſe (and perhaps may _ 
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be the firft matter of all viſible Bodies. Ir is the true 
ſubject matter of all Concretes, which.we thus prove, 
viz.\That is the firſt material Principle of all Bo= 
dies ;\ into which they are.ultimately;-by:a'natural or 
artificial a wa/yſis reduciþle:g but-all Bodies are ujti> 
mately:;7by a natural 'or artificial Analyſis reducible 
into Water; Ergo, Water 1 the firft; material Principle 
of all Bodies. 'T he ajor35iplain; and granted ofval} 
hands , for the Aritetelrans (whoiplaced the Princt- 
ples of all things to-be in.the quaternary of: Ble- 
ments): did it;. becaixſe+they! fuppdsd:{ big. could not 
prove): that all Bodies were reducible intoithoſe tour 
Elements, w:z. of Fire, Air, Water-and;Earth: -fa 
in like manner the Hermaetical Phjloſqphers;; mtheir 
weaving all Concretes.,:Out of theigZrke prima of 
Sal,  Sulphur,*and Merepry, did ſuppaſe;them tobe 
the firſt Principles g., hecauſe many\Rodieshy.thearti- 
fice of the fire, were redutible.intq ſantewhat anale- 
gous thereto. And ſo thoſe who.encreaſeahoſe three 
ntofive Principles; do jy becauſe ſore Gancretes are 
reſolvable by fire-intd thoſe five-diflinguithable- parts; 
which-indeed :are.rathey- news produdts2of the. fire, 
than genyine reſolutions;jnto their fr{t-Prineiples. 
The 24:or thereof. reſts to be proyedy, 4:2, That 
all Bodies are ultimately xedgcible into;Water , by 
Art or Nature. That. it:may be done by Art,1 ſhall 
demonſtrate from--an- infallible Experiment of the 
moſt profound Chymical Philoſopher, /Van-Helmont, 
who'in; his TraRate,, Entiruled Elewrenta, ſaith thus, 
Noſtra Mechanica mihi patefecit, one corpus (puta 
ſaxum) Lapidem, Gemman, Silicem, Arenam,Aar- 
caſitam, &c. tranſmntari in Salem altualem; equi 
ponderantem ſuo corpors 5 unde fattus eſt ; & quod iſte 
Sal aliquoties, cohobatua, cuers Sale circulate Paracelll, 


ſuzm omnino fixitatem ansittat, tandem tranſmute= 
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FAY +1 liquoremn , qui ctians.taudemn in aguans 3nſpidant 
franſit : &' had aqua eqaiponderet, Salt ſur, unde 
maravit, 415 That by his liquor Alkabeft (for ſo Þ 
underſtarid his words Mechaniga reſtre) every. Bo- 
dy, whether-Stones, Germs. -Flints, Sand, Marcaſites, 
Earth, Brick,-Glaſs; Tal,'$ulphur, & rc. might. be 
tranſmuted-into/: aft :auial' Salr,. of the ſame weight 
with the body: ir'was derive&from,or was made from 
and that Sale bejng-cohobared ſometimes with: Para+ 
colſus his Sit virenlatenm , would loſe all irs firxity ;, 
and be tranſmutedt into a liquorawhich at kength would 
be turnedintoi an-Infipid water, of equal weight with 
the Salt whence it-came, \. © * morn! 
*-He faith firther , Plantams; curnes, ofa, pſces & 
ane iribliuws oft, noviredigere 1 mera ſue Tr10, 
unde poſinioduny aquam infoprians confect; merallum 
alters propeay' Pub i ſenints anativar comm ionem, et 
arena ( quellens )" Tens ſalem trednitunar s, 
v5, by theFame grad Solvent liquor, he knew how 
to reduce any plant, Fleſty; Bones ,' Fiflt., antlthe 
likeinco their three firſt Principles , which.! al@-were 
farther reducible, yex aRually'(by him) reduc'd mio 
an inlipid:water-;- but the 'reduCbion of: a' Metal was 
difficult, 'by reafon of theequal-mixture of. its. Seed, 
and fo:a}fo'of the redution of ' Sand, © 01h 7 fn 
Furrherkie ſaith; Terrdoroginales ſrue ara,” tun 
arti qunm HAtTE refſtat;, neo queat: wllis ; adminicudis 
« prim*va ſm conftantiarecedire (umco duntaxat:Ge- 
bene drtificialts 199 excepto, Y q#0-4rend:! ſaal-ifis ;, 
ac tanderht qua; quia vim habes agend: ſaper ſublu- 
"nia gietvts abſq; reattione , +I : that the original 
Earth or Sand (arena, Quellems) reliſts both art and 
nature, asto its reduction ; nor can it, by any means 
recede from it Primitive conſtaney , unleſs by the 
onely artificial fire of the eAlkabeff, call'd by the 
name 
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name of Gehenna : by which Sand, is made Salt, and 
at length converted into water, becauſe this ſolyent 
hath power to a& upon all ſublunary bodies, and 
that without any reaction of bodies upon it. 

By all which, we may fee, that all bodies what- 
ſoever, are by art ſo tranſmutable, as that at length 
they. may be reduced into their ſimple Element of 
water ; which it it were not their firſt material Pri- 
cip.c, they-could nor uitimately be reſolv'd thereinto , 
tor both Vegetables, Animals, and Minerals , -are 
by the natural .4nalyſis of the alkaheſ?, at laſt redu- 
cible into common water. Concerning Vegetables he 
faith, movi.aguar, cujus medio emma vegetabilia in 
ſuccum diftillabilems ſiue milk ſui in funds vitri refeden- 
14 commurentur , qu; [uccus adjunito alkali tots in 
aquam tra-ſit infiptdam< This is perform'd by the 
ſane Solvent-liquor as the other was ; ſo. that Vege- 
tables by. the poweriul operation of . this liquer 
are changed into a diſtiliable Juyce, which will paſs 
over the helm, without any F aces or Caput wort left 
behind : which diſtilled Juyce being re-diſtilled from 
Alkalies, becomes totally. reduced into-a {imple Ele- 
mental water;-. «"S = 
- As ta;Animals, he faith, he reduc'd Fleſh, Bones, 
Fiſh andthe like- into  an- infipid water. ;: and as to 
Minerals.ot Metals the ſame + is. done, though 
with mare difficulty. - Paracr!lſas tells us that his 
Circulaturs 1majns, which-he alſo calls acetuns acerri- 
mum metallicu is, & primwun ens liquiduns Merrarii, 
if digeſted-upon any -of ' the Metals, doth reduce 
them to any oy], or ſupernatant fat, tinctured accor- 
ding to the-property of the Metal ; by which, Me- 
tals are deducable into a magiſtery. Now Helmout 
faith; Olea & pinguedines per 1gnem ſeparata; adjetto 
panco ſale Alkali, ſaponts naturans aſſumait, ntq; 1 
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#1uans clemmntalens abrant viz. That oyls or fats } 


ſeparated by fire, by the addition of a little Alkal; 
becomes Saponary , and afterwards paſſeth into a 
ſimple Elemental water. So that whether minerals 
and metals be by the grand liquor reſolvable into a 
falt or into an oy), they are either way ( at length ) 
reducible into a water. 


He tells us, that the moſt re&ified ſpirit of wine 


(which 15 totus cremabilis ) by the intimate touch 


of alt of Tartar, may be tranſmuted into an incom-- 


buſtible ſalt, to the quantity of - the ſixteenth part of 
the whole ; the rel (viz. I5 parts) becomes a 
fimple Elementary water : and further, that every: 
diſtilled Oyl is changeable into aſalt, Depoſito ſemnine 
pingaedinis, and that ſalt per adjuntta, is convertible 
into water. | 
(arboqnercus (iquit Helmmtius ) aqua quadams, 
repore balntt, ſpatio tridui, verſus eſt 12 dui liquores 
diaphanos, funds &+ colore varios : Quibns diſtiflatis 
wml fecum remanſit ; at ambo equiponderabant maſſe 
carboms ; liquor diſſolveus mantt in funds paris pou- 
derrs , bi & virium , by which, the excellency-of the 
AMenftraum, and the reducibility of Compound 
bodyes in to clear liquors, - ard thoſe again-(by other 
additions) into ſimple water, -is evident ;' viz. that a 
charr'd coale of Oak ſhould ( by being digeſted 


. with this folvent, in the heat of a Balnenm tor the | 


ſpace of three dayes) be turned into two diaphanous 


clear liquors , diſtinguiſhable jin colour and conſie | 
ſence, "which being diſtill'd, ſhould leave' no Faces | 
behind, but ſhould be equal in weight to the Coal it | 


ſelf, I ſay, this is very remarkable towards the evinc- 


ing the truth of rhe ſimplieity ofthe material Elemen- | 


'raryneſs of Concrets. © * 


For as it 1s in this, ſoallo is it in other reduftions, | 
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by the ſame ſolvent ; What becomes of the Salt, Sul- 
phur, Spirit, and earth ? If theſe were real Principles, 
they would not be convertible one into another ; nei. 
ther would they be reducible into ſomething more 
ſimple then themſelves : in as much, . as it is eſſential 
for Principles to be Primary, and to be the laſt in re- 
duction, What becomes of the Spirit , one of the 
Principals of the Moderne Chymical Philoſophers ? 
which whether it be Vinous, got by Fermentation; -or 
Saline, got by diſtillation, yet 1s it really conver- 
tible into Salt : witneſs the Off from Spirit of Wine, 
and Spirit of Urine , the Sal Alkali made out of ſpi- 
rit of. Wine which before was Flagrable , - but being 
chang'd into a Salt hath loſt that, andlaſtly the re&t- 
fication of Volatile Urinous Spirits , whether of 
plants or Animals, until they diſtil or Coagulate.into 
the very body of Salt. | >; 
What becomes of Sulphur, or Oyl another ſups 
poſed Principle ; for Sulphurs are convertible into 
Salts, as I have ſeen in an experimental proceſs, too 
tedious here to be related ; and Helmont ſaith Salis 
aromatum ex eorum olets fatta, prims entis illorums 
vices ſuveunt ; andthat Oyl of Cinnamon if united 
to its own Alkali,by an artificial and fecret circulation 
for the ſpace of three months, without any water , 
wil be totally changed into a volatile Salt. 
Alſo what becomes of Salt, another main Prin- 


ciple of both antient, and Modern Chymiſts? For 


whether it be fixt, or Volatile, neither of them is 
an ultimate, and ſo conſequently no primary Princi- 

le; in the concrete it is neither volatile, nor fxt, 

nt made ſo by Fermentations or force of Fire , -for 
in all ſimple diſtilJations 07 Vegetables, without pre- 
vious putrefa&tion,there alwaies remains an Alkals or 
Salt, beſides the Volatile Salt which ariſeth by diſtil- 


 laiton 
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Jation.: So in the aftual Flagration or Calcinatiorn 
of Vegetables, the Salt catcheth hold of the Sulphur, 
and both become fixt together into an Alkali , which 
Afﬀertion viz. that part of- the Sulphur in the aQual 
force of the Fire, is fixt with the Salt- into an Alh al; 


& apparent from the .Saponarineſs of every Alkal; , 


whether of Tartar or any dried Vegetable. 

So that Salts, as they lie woven up. with the Sul- 
phur, in the Texture of the Concrete , are (as I 
{aid ,) neither fixt, nor volatile ; but: in the mutual 
imbraces of each other, become pregnant with the 
Medicinal Vertues, Odours , -Sapours, &'c. pro- 

to the Plant: and from different operations of 
fire, and ferments thereon , doth proceed both the 
Volatility and faxity of the Salt, :their mutabiliry of | 
one into another, and Separation each from other. 

Now both theſe are ultimately reducible into Mer: | 
eury, or water, ( which 1 look upon as Syyonyma ;\ 
for Helmont ſaith, Omne ol:um diſiillatum, in ſale 
rf mutabile, & in aquam per adjunita, To that , into | 
neither of them are bodies, by a gennine Azelyſs, | 
ultimately reducible, and therefore they are conſti- þ 

tutive Principles of things 
_ ». Laſtly, what will become of. carth , that firſt | 
Principle of the Modern Chymiſts, and fourth of} 
the Arifotelians? And although thoſe who contend | 
for five Principles, becauſe Vegetables and Animals, | 
are by a common Avzalyſs of the fire, ſeparable into } 
{o many diſtinguiſhable parts v:z. an Oyl, Spirit, | 
- Salt, Phlegm , and Earth (Ifay) though they do | 
find, -after the ſeparation of the farſt four , an other | 
part, as a feculent droſs of all the reſt , which they | 
call earth, yet do we deny the Separation of theſe 
parts from a concret by force of fire, to be any true 
- Analyſis, or proper way of taking bodies in pos. 

| And 
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And therefore it is no genuine reduftion thereof, into- 
their primary Principles ; but onely a forcing the 
parts aſunder, by violence of fire : ſo that, being pur 
upon the Rack, if they make any confeſſion of their 
firſt parents, its onely extorſive. Alſo the baſs of Ar:ſto= 
tle's Elements falls , imo rmt totum quaternarinm ele- 
mentorum, preter aquam ;, for if we ſtritly examine 


| what earth is, we ſhall find, that it enters not the 


compoſition of any body as a primary conſtitutive 
Ingredient thereof : and that, becauſe if we ſearch into 
the great variety of Earths , we may obſerve them 
all ro be but fruits, or produ&ts of the primitive 
Principle (ater ; ) except hence that Arena ( Qnel- 
lem, terra virginalis) W ich never enters into the. 
compoſition of any body , quoad generatonens , in- 


' deedartificially it enters the compolition of Glaſs , of 


Brick, cement &c. but that is ſine ſemne previo, 
And that the ſeveral ſorts of Earth, are various coa- 
lations of water, according to the difference of the 
racedinous ſeeds, diſperſed , and implanted there- 
in , and that they are no leſs products of water, 
then Mineral Salts, middle Miners, Stones, and Me- 
talline Bodies are, all which receive a Specifical de- 
termination from the difference of the Fermental 
Seeds, Is (I fay demonſtable by granting the veraci- 
ty of Helmont's experiment aforeſaid, viz. that all 
theſe Earths, Stones, Marcaſites, Minerals &c. are 
ultimately! reducible into water, by his grand Solvent, * 
the Alkaheſt, and that without any reſidence or 
Feces at all : ſo that, if earth were a permanent Prin- 
ciple, it would be ſo as long as bodies are bodies 
and would alwayes remain earth after the redution 

of the concrete into Elements. 

As earth is no Element, ſo neither doth air enter , 
as ſuch, into the compoſition of Bodies ; and though 
It's 
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Its true, that air is both uſeful, and neceſſary for ye: 
getation, and Animation , without which neither do 
plants grow, nor Animals live : yet is it onely reſþ;. 
racnlnns vite, promoting in Animals, both circula. 
tion and volatization of the Blood, and helps ev 
part to pertorm the motion proper thereunto , inaf- 
much as we cannot go to ſtoole without the help there. . 
of, compreſſing the muſcles of the «Abdomen, and 
ſo of Urine, and the like , but Qtill ir enters not the 
compolition of any body, as an Elementary Ingre- 
dient thereof. Noris any body ultimately reſolva- 
ble thereinto , tor though there be a flatzs ariſing | 
uſually from the Enormities of the digeſtions, yer | 
that is quite another thing then air. 

And as neither earth nor air, ſo neither fire enters i 
the compoſition of any concrete , for though there | 
be hear, and conſequently a kind of fire, in the body 
of Animals : yet that is no other than a product of 
Vital Fermentation, and no radical Principle ; and 
therefore Parace/ſus was to be laughed at, who in 
his TraRate De ſeparatione Elementorum,teacheth the| 
ſeparation of the Element of fre, and out of it again! 
a new ſeparation of Elements. For if I ſhould ,} 
with him , ſuppoſe an Element of fire, yet if that} 
be further reducible , it forthwith looſeth both the} 
-name and nature of an Element : and although he, ! 
and other Hermetical Philoſophers , tell us of the} 
ſeparation of E/ewentum ignis de vitriolo Veneris, yt! 
by that we muſt onely underſtand, the Sulphur ſepa-! 
rated from the Vitriol of Copper, which Sulphur, as| 
well as that of Antimoxy &c. they call fires, be-| 
cauſe, they have a power of maturating, and digeſt- 
ing the Mercurial Crudities, into a penetrative ting-| 
ing El:xir. F 

Thus we ſee, that neither the Ternary of rig z 
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of Hermetical Philoſophers , nor the quaternary of 
the Peripateticks , nor yet quinary of the Modern 
Philoſophers, are ſufficient ro be accounted real rg- 
dical Principles , into which all Concretes ſhould ul- 
timately be reducible ; becauſe they themſelves are 
yet remigrable into a more limple Element : and 
therefore (ipſo fatto) forteit the Prerogative of. pri- 
mary Principles. : mL 

The very hinge of the matter now is, Whe, + x 
we believe the truth of Helmont's Experiments &t 
As for my own particular , I do not pretend the pof- 
ſeſſion of that great Liquor , though I have ſeveral 
Preparations (I hope) in the way towards it ; but 
' methinks 1 cannot ſuſpe& the veracity of ſo Noble 
and Grave a Philoſopher, in matter of fa, as to the 
Experiments he hath made by that Solvent, though 
I ſhould never live to enjoy it. I cannot but think it 
diflonant to reaſon,that he who wrought Thirty Years 
wi:h his own hands in Chymical Experiments, that 
he might not take things upon truſt, nor Jurare 5 
verba Magiſtri, ſhould (whil'f- on the verge of the 
Grave, in his 01d Age) leave figments and palpable 
Lies, in matter of fa& to the World. 

Beſides, he ſcems to be conſiſtent with himſelf, in 
matter of Experiments ,; in which he is abundantly 
more plentiful than ever Paraceiſzx was , though he 
alſo had the knowledge of that Liquor, from ſame 
of the Arabian Philoſophers : but, I am apt to be- 
lieve he did not know half the extent of its uſe, 
Geber and others of the eArabian Philoſophers , ſo 
alſo Lally, was poſſeſſors of this ſecret Menſtirunys , 
as may be ſeenin his T heorica , where he tells us that 
he coagulated Quickſilver into a fixt Powder,'Es 
nems ſcroit modurs, ſalva Regia Majeſtate. Alſoa 
Countryman of our own, an Azomymw, who (it 


yer 
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yet living) hath it, It's not many years ſince he was 
in England, ſome of whoſe Manuſcripts I have by 
me, who certainly gives more light to the Writings 
of another of our Country-men, 9:12. Ripley , alfo 
to Count Treviſaz, and other Hermetical Philoſo- 
phers., than ever yet was done, 

Te greateſt light Helmont gives, in order to the 
FB; ,ck of this Liquor , 1sas followeth, viz.Chymia 
51? Bands ſollicits ef corpori , quod tante peritatis 

hon colluderet nobiſcum, ut 4 corrumpente ne« 
« Kyphona co , c pente ne 
quiret diſſtpari ,_ tandem ſinpefaitaeſt religio, reperto 
latice , qui ad munmas reduttns atomos , nature poſe 
febiles , celebs omnts ferment counmbia ſpernit, De- 
ſperata eff ejus tranſmutatio, dignize ſe corpus non re- 
periens, cut nuberet. Sed labor Sophie anomalum 
1 natars fecit , qued abſque fermento commiſcibilr , 


4 ſe diverſo ſerrexi : Serpens ſerpſum iſte monordit, 
Of which | 


A Veneno revixit, ac mors detuceps neſcit. 


he faith, Znms & idem L1quor Alkaheſt omnia totins 


untverſs corpora tangivilia perfette reducit in vitam | 


eortundem primam , abſque ulla ſur mutatione ant Vie | 


rinm dimiuutione, Mundat etiam natram virtute (ni 
ignis : Nam ut 1gnis omnes perimit inſettas, ita 
Alkaheſt conſwnzit Morhos, 5c. 

Now as by the higheſt Preparation in the Chymi- 
cal Art, Concretes become reducible into water , fo 


likewiſe we ſee ina natural circulation, out of one | 


ane 


ſhape into another , that water is found moſtwhat to | 
be the laſt ; For all Vegetables are diſtillable into a ' 


great proportion of warer , alſo all juyces of Vege- + | 
tables, are by Fermentation brought into porable | 


Liquors , and thoſe again into Vinegar, and that in- , 
ro a vapid Liquor , which at length is nothing but | 


{ſimple water. The Vine we ſee, which is the no- 
bleſt of Vegetables , according to the nature of its 
Seed, 


as 3x5. ” #8 7 A” 
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Seed, ſpecikcates the water Ot Swccws ( leff as ) Terre 
into its own ſhapeattrafting like aSyphon theElemen- 
tary Water in great plenty; out of the Earth, into its 
leaves and cluſters. This innate Seed which makes 
the difference of water, coagulated in this _ 
from that coagulared in other Vegetables , by the 
concurrence of the influence of the Sun, and Seaſon 
of the Year, begets a Salt and a Sulphur ; theſe mu- 
tually afting upon each other in the Mereurial part , 
beget a Fermentation , in which Fermentation, there 
happens a ſeparation and rejg&tion of a teculent part, 
to the lides of the veſſels, which is called Tartar , 
from which Tartar, by torce of fire, is ſeparable a 
Sulphur, Salr, Mercury,Spirit and feculent Earth , all 
which are not really pre-exiſtent m the Tartar , but, 
are new products by the fire, whereof the Salt and 
Empyreumatick Sulphur digeſted together, do by 
Diltillation give a water ; and the. Spirit at length de- 
generate Into water. SR | 

Now by Fermentation , and while the feculent 
Tartar is ſeparating the Sulphur, by working upon 
the Salt ; become united, and ſo graduated as they 
both combine in the Fabrick of a vinous combuſtible 
Spirit, which is promoted by a ſecret Fermentation, 
atter the a&tual working is oyer , Which is nothing 
elſe bur a more firm and cloſely riveted union of the 
Sulphur and Salr, maturating the Mercurial part into 
a generous Wine, 

This Wine, either diſtill'd, is the moſt part or it 


| lefr, as an inſipid Phlegm or water; yez and the ve- 


ry tlammable vinous Spirit., is by the rouch of Salt 

of Tartar in Fifteen or Sixteen parts thereof (ac- 

cording to He!mont ) reducible into {imple water :. 

or if the valt thereof become too much exalted, by 

letting go its Sulphur, then ir degenerates into Vire- 
V 
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Sar , which Vinegar (if dulcified by making Sac- 
. charums Saiurnt, or the Sal Szxnert: ) 1s totally re- 


ducible into an inlipid water. The like happens-in 


all Vegetables, for Water is the material Principle 
of Vegetables ; and therefore they ultimately reſsl- 
vable thereinto. Nh 

That Water is the material Principle of Vegetables, 
is apparent, both becauſe without water, whether 
diſtilled down upon the earth, in the circulation there- 
of in Dews or Rain , or by the overflowing of Ri- 
vers upon the grounds,whence the tertility of e/£gypt 
from N41#s his overflowing the banks , or by any 
other ſort of watering grounds, becauſe (1 ſxy) with- 


out water, from ſome of the toreſiid ways, neither 


do Plants take nor increaſe, nor is any Vegetation 


perform'd: alſo becauſe in water many Vegetables 


grow , {hoot forth roots, and ſpread very largely, 
witneſs Mint, and ſeveral other Plants,whoſe tops be- 
ing only nipt off, and pur into a glaſs-viol,full of wa- 
rer, they begin ina tew days, as I have ſeen, to thoot 


forth ſpriggy roots ; and from thence to grow up to | 


agr-at height, even as it they were a&ually planted 


or ſet in earth; whoſe growth and increaſt is from | 
nothing elſe but {imple water.. So alſo many Vege- | 
rables (as I ſaid) grow in water , and have no roots 5 


at all faſtened in the earth. 


Toconfirm which further, that remarkable Expe- | 
riment of Helmort is very conliderable, vs. He | 


planted the Trunk of a Willow Tree, of five pound 


weight, in Two hundred pound of earth dried 1n an | 
Oren . having put them in earthen veſſel , he mol- | 
ſtenzd it with Rain-water ; after five years the Tree | 


weizhed One Hundred Sixty nine pound , three 
Ounces : and the earth being dried was of the ſame 
vw<cight as at firſt, Now, Whence ſhould proceed the 

greaf 
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gteat addition of weight tothe Tree, of no leſs than 
One Hundred Sixty tour pounds, upleſs from water , 
than which it. had no other additional ! The wood{of 
which Tree I ſuppoſe no man will deny to be different 

'fromany other wood of the ſame ſpeczes , and there- 
fore upon Diſtillation muſt yield a ſowre Spirit , an 
Oyl, Phlegm, and Salt , if burnt and ſeparated in- 
to ſoot and aſhes, that ſoot again would yield a yo- 
latile Salt, Oyl,Spixir,Phlegm and Earth:all which are 
but the products of water, as by the Experiment is 
demonſtrable. | 

To the like purpoſe the moſt ingenuous Robers 
Boy! Efq, hath an Experiment which was thus. In a 
weighed quantity of digged earth, baked in an Oven, 
and put into an earthen pot, he ſer the ſeed of a 
Squath ; this he ordered to be watered only, with 
Rain or Spring-water , I did not (f{atth he) without - 


much delight behold how faſt it grew, though 


p 
(y 


unſeaſonably ſown, which was about the middle of 
May ; thehaſtening Winter hindred it trom coming: 
to its wonted magnitude : About the middle of Otts- 
ber it was taken up, whoſe weight, with the ſtalk and 
leaves, was two Pound twelve ounces ; the earth he 
baked as formerly, and found it the ſame weight. 
The like Experiment he had of Cucumbers , he had 
two fair enes, - the weight of which were ten pounds 


; and an half, the branches with the roots weighed 


three pounds, fourteen ounces : then baking the earth 
twice, and its weight was decreaſed one pound and an 


+ half, which twice baking nught ſomewhat minorate 
| the weight of che earth, 


Now, Whence ſhould proceed that great bulk, both 
in the Squaſh and Cucumbers, unleſs* trom water ,; 
which was the only matter additional thereto ? And 
what happens to theſe planted in earth ,; and fed with 


V 2 water, 
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water, whoſe increaſe is found to be ſimply from wa? 

ter , The ſame (Ifay) doth, more than probably , 
happen to all other Vegetables , ſpringing up fron 
their innate Seeds, or tranſplanted into other Soyls ,- 
and that the Earth is only a receptacle or Matrix, 

where the variety of Seeds conceive in the common 

Mercury, Water (or Leffas Terre) and bring forth 
a Salt and Sulphur, from whoſe acting one upon ano- 
ther in the ſource of corruption, ariſeth the Vegetati- 
on , and in that the formation of the Plant, accor- 
ding to the 1dea wrapt up in the boſom of the Seed : 
for theſe two ative ſecondary Principles, being hew- 
ed out from the ſeminal Archeus , work themſelves 
extenſively downward, but chiefly upwards , cloarh 
themſelves with a body from the primary Element of 
Water, and ſhoot forth into ſtalks, leaves, flowers, 


fruits, ſeeds, &c. ſhapes the body according to the | 


platform of the ſeminal des, extraverteth the pro- 
perties thereof, whence the variety of colours , 0- 
dours, ſapours and other ſpecifical qualities, flowing 
irom the eſſence thereof , better known to the hu- 


mane Archews, by affiſting it againſt many Diſeaſes, | 


than apparent to the reaſon of man. 


= we have demonſtrated Vegetables to have their : 
original material Principles from water , fo alſo Ant! 


mals have water for their conſtitutive Element. 


For all Animals (I mean ſuperterreſtrial) have! 
their nouriſhment, either immediately or mediately' 


from Vegetables and Water ; immediately as al, 

manner of Cattle, proper for the food of Man; 

mediately as Man, who feeds upon the fleſh of Beaſts 

and ſometimes immediately upon Herbs themſelves: 

{o that in Beaſts that feed of Graſs and Corn, Wa 
tr becomes onc2 more remov'd -from its primitive 

{mplicity, undergoes a further EEE by s 
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Animal Ferment; that whereas before it had received 
a ſimple tranſmuen', or coagulation into plants- 
and Fins of the earth, it now (by Beaſts feeding 

thereon) ſuffers a ſecond alteration ; -and by the Fer- 
ment of an Aiitnal; 4s turn'd int6'a Chyle, Chyme, 
Milk, Blood, Urine, Flelh, 'Borſes,,&c. and all theſe 
different one from another ,accoriling to the difference 
of he Spectes. 2020! e PORHIts STEIN" 
Now theſe Creatures, or-partstheteof, are further 
trafiffrintable' by the Ferriient of other Animals that 
teed \upon themn;*as for inſtance; the fleſh of Beaſts, 
or milk therefrom” (which is_ water twice rem&v'd 
by - the Medinn of | Ferments Y'is'by the Ferment 
of an humane ſtomach, ' alteredagain'into a Chyle , 
Chym#, Milk, Blood , Fleth';'-Bones, Urines, &-c. 
wherein the ſpecificaSalttand Satphur;;do a&t variou- 
ſly upon each vther ; *whichiti found perſons bythe 
alliſtance bf 'th#1Fermient' of the hearr ,” work'each 
other into ruby balfaiick'Anjuisl®17xiy -- and'rligr 
coagtlated in rheExpMary veſſels, becomes Fleſh;  * 
- And we fee; #-Bla890'Be' difIIVA,cthe greateſFpor- 


tion thereof: {SPhiephti'or Wat&f6 thar,/above two 


thirds thereof*isaii Elementary-watef ; in like man- 
ner, Urine is moſt patr of it'ſeparable into a waterith 


'Phlegm ; 4nd"MAKAiftill'd ariſerh\'the moſt of it; in 


an infipid” water? 4n" the:diftillztion- of the-fleſh of 


-ar- Afiimal , a great part thereof- ariſeth into water ; 


amongſt which rhe-fleſh'of  Eeles, if diſtill'd (as that 


great Naturaliſt Squife Boyle witnefſeth) yield a very 
*great proportion of water 5 tm which-(while diſtil]- 


ing) they ſeem''to boyl'as in a por of water, or like 
Dantz Vitriol in an'earthen pot, placed in the fire , 
ſeemed to be nothing elſe butiwater , ſo theſe to-be 
nothing elſe but Phlegm congeal'd.' : 
To which purpoſe Helmone tells us, Anguinm Car- 
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nes,piſces, Mucilago ſemel glaciata,to ipſo mucaginem 
amiuttwnt,& in aquan redeunt ,itevg.omnu Terre Au. 


cilago,que alias facilein vermesvertitur;for that\[zin. 


glaſs, Fleſh, Fiſh, &4.ſhould by. being frozen, loſe theix 
torm, and thereby be reducible into water, is no leſs 
than an evident Argument of what I am proving, 21x, 
That water is the primary ſubjective Principle, of all 
Vegetable and Mineral Concretes. And rhat-iSeed 
together with the: potential Ferment3 theresf ,-are 
the Anthors of, all tranfmautations ; by the: operation 
of. which, Water.becomes differently; coagulaced and 
ſpeeificated, according to the yaxiety, of the Seed; and 
the.innate Ferments thereof, into.this or the:othee 
formal Concrete or. part. thereaf ;- which Ferments 
being connatural with, the Seed., is moge: powerfu] © 
than fire , and therefore fitter Agents for tranſautar | 
tion than fire ; and that becauſe, fire can only bury 
Stones .into a .C4/x.,'(as the-yaoſt' profound Phijoſo- 
pher Helmoxt. faith,). aud wood. or-;Yegetables are 
thereby turned into aſhes , than which,Cunleſs by ad- 
dition of Sand, jt imay turthes make g)aſs ), thedoli- 
tary fire can operate. no turther ;;and yet theſe very 
Calx-ſtones and. aſhes, may, dy..a ;Fermenz in. the! 
earth, be tranſmutedanto the. Syge,u (or, Leffasy) Ter 
re , and thereby.;fertilize baxren :grounds ,-and fo 
aſſume the ſhape of Graſs and Corn, which a while! 
before. was in the form of Stones, Dung, Alhes, ©. 
and that which was lately Graſs and.Corn, preſently 
by the Ferment., of an Animal., becomes Blood, 
Milk, and Fleſh,of a Beaſt ; theſe again by a putrid 
ſolution of the Compage,are tranſmuted into Worms, 
Flies, and other Ines, which often retain ſome 
ſhape of the Animal whence they proceed ; and that 
which even now was 4a the ſhape of a Beaſt, as Beef, 
Mutton, &«. is forthwith by the TROY. of an 
umane 


M__— 
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" humane Romach , - tranſmuted into. Man's Blood , 


Fleſh, &5. and theſe again degenerate into Worms 
or other Inſects in Fevers, and being let out of their 
veſſels, they undergo any other Analytical putrefaQi- 
on, they become animated in ſtrange ditterent thapes , 
all which is but Water, /'70ex-like, under various 
diſguiſes, tranſmuted by Seed and Ferments out of 
one ſhape into another , according to the great round 
of Circulations: And. all as they have their begin- 
ning and ſubſiſtence ,' ſo are alſo reducible into Wa- 
ter. Yea further, as Vegetables and Animals have 
their original from and arereducible in water , ſoal- 
ſo Minerals and Metals. And though this 1s nor ſo 
demonſtrable as the former, becauſe we have not 
that occaſion uſually to converſe with the Subterrane- 
al ProduRts, as with Vegetables and Animals; yet 
I find to this purpoſe, what the Learned Squire 
Boyle cites out of a French Author, Monfieur De 
Rochas, who, as a Chymilſt, ſpeaking what he could 
perform by water, © Having (ſaith he) diſcerned 
© ſuch great wonders, by the natural operation of 
* water, I would know what may be done with ir 
«by Art, imitating Nature , wherefore I took wa- 
© ter, which I well knew, not to be compounded nor 
© mixed with any other thing,than the Spirit of Life, 
«and with an heat artificial, continual and proporti- 
<« onate, I prepared and diſpoſed ir by graduations , 
© of coagulation, congelation, and fixation, until it 
<« was turn'd into earth , which earth produced Ani- 
© mals, Vegetables and Minerals ; the Animals did 
<* move of themſelves, eat, &c. and by the true Ana- 
« romy I made of them, I found they were compos'd 
* of much Sulphur , little Mercury, and leſs Salt : 
<< The Minerals began to grow and encreaſe, by con- 
<* verting into their own Nature one part of the 
V 4 *earth, 
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« earth ; they were ſolid and heavy, and by this tru- 
« ly demonſtrative Science, namely Chyraiſtry , [ 
<« found they were compoſed of much Salt, little Sul- 
< phur, and leſs Mercury. | 

By which Experiment, according to the relation 
of the Author , Minerals were generated out of wz. 
rer,which I ſuppoſe was done by ſome Mineral Seeds, 
or th: Analyſis of ſome Mineral Concretes ; into 
their ſecondary Principles , which by due digeſtions 
aflum'd Water for their bodies. For Mineral Seeds 
in their due Matrixes, concenter water more or leſs 
according to the nature of the Seed, and fitnefs of 
the place ; and accordingly give more or leſs ponds 
as the purity of the Seed and diſpoſition of the place 
is ; whence are lighter and heavier Minerals and | 
Metals. - 

Alfo Metals are reducible into water, witneſs | 
what the toreſaid Author ſaith , That by a certain 
artificial way of handling Mercury , without any © 
addition, may be ſeparated therefrom , a fourth , or 
fifth part of water, or clear liquor, which for ought 
I have heard, or ſeen (faith he) is not reducible into | 
Mercury again, and fo is more then a disguiſe. ; 

That Mercury , or rather Quick(ilver , ſhould in | 
Its weight to the like bulk of Water, be as four- 
teen to' one ,, is from the Seed of the Quickſilver , 
concentring the body of water , according to that | 
propor:ion ; towards whoſe reduction, . two credible 
Perſons told the foreſaid Ingenuous Author, That af- | 
ter (as he faith) many trials which they made, to ' 
reduce Mercury into Water, in order to Philoſophi- 
cal work , they did once by divers Cohobations , | 
reduce a pound of Mercury into almoſt a pound of * 
water ; and this without the addition of any other | 
thing , but onzly by preſſing the Quickſilver = 
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$kilful managed Fire, in purpoſely-contriv'd veffels* 
To the like purpoſe /ſaac Holland and ſome others, 
ſpeak of ſeparating a water from Quickſilver, which 
they call Aqua Nabi, qua tanquans Hydrops, Mer- 
CHY 1s tur gets 

Not to mention the experiment of increaſing the 
bulk of a ſtone, by the ſingle addition of fountain- 
water, till ir ſwell to the bigneſs, and figure of 'the 

laſs ir's put into ; for we ſee, that water needs no 
more then a petretying Seed, ro comprels it ſelf, or 
other things it meets with, whether Vegetables or 
the like, into a ſony concretion , as for inſtance,the 
petrefying well at Kzarsborongh, which hath, in con- 
tinuance of time, wrought the earth , and graſs 
thereabouts, into a rocky Compages , with petrefied 
Ificles hanging down, where the very Streams of 
water, as they run along, 'are aRually congealed into 
ſtones, which (I ſay) can be from nothing els , fave 
a petrefying Sect, connatural tothat ſort of water. 

' This S»ccus lapidifics, may haye its Seminals (I 
ſay) from a petrefying Nitre, according to the ex- 
periment of the learned Kircher, Si ſaxum inquit , 
quodenng; inrenmſſimum pollinem reſolveri s ; et aqua 
p:rfette comm1xtum,permanicamHippocratis colaverits, 
illa nil prorſus ſaxeum, ſed preter arenaceum ſolum- 
medo [edimentum nil relinquet ; fi vero Nitrum, wel 
Tartarum aque perfette commixtum addideris, ulla , 
quecunq, tetigerunt intra ſubjettam concham poſita , 
ſive frondes ſimiliaq; poſt extgunm temports curric- 
lum aeri expeſita, vel in Saxum ejnſdem generts con- 
verſum, (i non totum, ſaltens cortice Saxeo veſtient ;; 
50 that the petrefying Seed, whether in Water, or in 
Nitre, orin the Stone it ſelf, 1s, in effeR; all one. 

_ 90 that underſtanding the nature of a petrefying 
5 eed, and theextent of ſubterraneall Clanuels, from 

the 
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the Sea at great diftances upon the Land, we need 


not wonder, that ſome fiſh is digged up in ſome pla- 
ces petrified ; ſeveral of which was to be ſeen a- 
mongft Johs Tradefs.in's Rarityes. That there are 
Subterraneal Channels, not onely from one ſea to 
another, but from the ſeas, at very great diſtances 
upon, the lahd , the Ingenuous K'rcher doth tully 
demonſtrate. The firſt by a Dolphin , which was 
taken, in the Red Sea ; which by the command of 
the Baſſa of the place, was put into the warer again 
eur lamints in broxchia rs with theſe words 
in Arabich, Characters ingraven Amed Abdalla Baſ- 
fa Snes tibi vitam, una cam hc munere donavit, an- 
»o Hegire, 720+: which Dolphin was , the very 
fame year, taken in the MMediterraveen Sea, pro 


Dawmiatarm, which could not poſſibly be, that the | 
Dolchin ſhould ſwim that vaſt compaſs , round | 


Africa, and take 11 at the Stre:rs, and ſoup to the 
fartheſt part of the Mediterranean Sea : whereas 
from the Mare rubram to Damiata , 1s but a ſmall 


neck of land, little above 3o Miles; and'therefore | 


muſt paſs along thoſe ſubterraneal channels, where. 
by one Sea communicates with another. 
As there are Subterraneal paſſages, from one 6a 


to anocher , ſo (as I faid) from the ſeas, to great | 


diſtances upon the land, whence all Fountains,Springs, | 
and Rivers, have their Original, and rerurn again into | 


the ſea, contrary to the opinion of Dr. viene. 


er noma ts 


In which Subterraneal curren's, the things carryed | 
along with the water, whether fiſh or the like , may | 


_ they come in places, pregnant with a petre- | 
ying ſed ) become congealed into a ſtone, from | 


which lapidi.ying Juyce, all Stones, whether Rocks, 
Quarryes, Marcaſites, or what Stones ſoever, within, 
or upon the firface of the earth, had their concre- 
tion originally, Hence 
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Hence is the reaſon, why ſome Animals are found 
incloſed in ſome Stones, or other Minera. concretions, 
as for inſtance, that a Toad thould be found alive in 
the midſt of a Stone : or that a Spider , or other In- 
ſet thould be found-in a peice of Amber. It is (I ay) 
becauſe theſe Animals are there, whilſt theſe Stony, 
or other Mineral Concretions are in Szcco , for 
Amber is of late, tound to bea Mineral, and no pro- 
du&t of the Sea, as it was uſually ſuppos'd- There 
is lately a Mine thereof found in Germany , which 
brings 1na great profit, to the Duke of Brandenbur 
It conſiſts chiefly, of a ſulphur, and a Salt, as we fin 
by the diſtillation, and re&tication thereof, 

Now all Minerals are, or have been, at ſome 
time or other.» ſurs Princ:pris,in their firſt Succulen- 
cies; in which at the time of Concretion , if any 
other thing happen to be there, it's wrap't up toge- 
ther with it ; which keeping the incloſed bodies from 
the air, and conſequently from any Analytical putrid- 
neſs, are as a conſtang defenſive Balſam , preſerv- 
ing them perpetually from corruption. ; 

All Mineral Seed 1s inviſible, and to make them- 
ſelves viſible, according ro the appointment of God 
in nature, having got ſutable Matrrixes, begin, by 
a Subterraneal heat, peculiar to the place, to work 
upon the Element of water, which 1t - impregnates , 
and tranſmutes into a Mineral Juice ; in which 
Juyce, the Seed begins to work it ſelf into a Mineral 
Mercury, and Sulphur, and in ſome places, into a 
Mineral Salt. 

Now according tothe purity or impurity, Vo- 
latility or fixity of the Sulphur, ſo becomes the Mi- 
neral , more or leſs pure, retaining a Specifical dif- 
ference, from the firſt Exs of the Seed : Amongſt 
which, ſome have their Mercurial parts ſtained with 
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a malignant Arſenical Sulphur , viz. Realgar ; au- 


Tipigmentnm, Antimony &'c. but if the Sulphur be 


ſo ſtrong, as in its union with the Mercury, it rejets 
the moſt Heterogeneities, which uſually in Mineral 
produ&ions , adhere thereto, then doth this com- 
bination of the Sulphur , and Mercury, ariſe to a 
Metalline Compages. q 

For, The firſt ſpecification of theMineral Sperma- 
tick Mercury, is into Quickſilver, or Metalline Mer- 
cury ; the next coagulation of Mercury, after the 
rejeftion of ſome Heterogeneal Sordes by Sulphur , 
is Saturuine, Where the Mineral Seed, firſt puts on 
a Metalline form, which is called Saturz ,or Lead ; 
whoſe Mineral is Autimony ; when or where this 


Sulphur becomes more depurated, it coagulates rhe | 
Metalline Mercury, into Fupiter, or Tinn : But if | 
the ſalphur attain a Solar tinfture, and yet retain ma- | 


ny permiſcible Heterogeneitles ,. It coagulates the | 


Metalline Mercury, into Mars , or Iron , It this 
Sulphur, in its So/ar tin&ure , receive a depuration 
of ſome of the aforeſaid 'Heterogenelties, it coagu- 
lates into Venus, or Copper, which comes nigh in 
tinfture , "but is farr ſhort in Pondnus, of Sol *or 


Gotd, for as Baſil ins Valentinus ſaith, that in Mars | 


and Venus, lodge Solar tinnres , which , gradu- 


ated by Nature, or Art, are deducible into Sol: and | 


that, becauſe the ſoul or ſeed of Sel, is found there- 
in, and not onely in them, but in their Minerals 
where they are' nearer to their Prizzum ens, 1N 


” i 


Philoſophoram, 


which alſo (by the way) doth lodge the Smlphar | 


Bur if this Sulphur be ſo far graduated , as that 


TIT arial 
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there is a through-ſeparation of all Heterogenelttes; | 
and that the S#/phur hath almoſt inſeparably united | 


it Self with the 2dercnry , then they are coagulared 
into 
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into L214 or Silver : which though it come ſhorr 
both.in Tinure,and Poxdzs of Sol, yet becauſe there 
is a total ſeparation of Heterogeneities, it lies in 


- thedire& road, by further maturation to both , and 


thereby to become Sol it ſelf, which is Apex etallo- 
19m, the prefefteſt of Metals : whoſe Sulphur and 
Mercury are inſeperably united, and by maturation 
graduated in tin&ture and pordws, to this unary per- 
tection of the beſt of Metals. . 

Thus we ſee how Water the primary Element , by 
the ſpermatick effloreſcence of a Mineral Seed , be- 
comes wrought into a Mineral Juyce , and that, by 
a peculiar fermentation, is turned into a Mercury , 
and Sulphur : and thoſe again by maturating or 
ripening, each other, according to the degrees of the 
purity of the Sulphur, .reje&tion of Heterogeneities , 
and union together , become tranſmuted, or rather , 
exalted into metalline Bodies, where at length , wa- 
ter by the concentration of the metalline Seed , puts 
on the Pondxs and tinfure of Metals. ; 

As the Seeds of Minerals are inviſible, fo likewiſe 

are the Seeds of Vegetables and Animals ; as for 
Vegetables, indeed the grain, or husk (which is im- 
properly called Seed) we ſee ; but the prolifique 
part thereof, which is truely the'Seed, cannot be 
diſcerned, by the moſt acurate artificially contriv'd 
HMiereſcropes ; being as the Coſmopolite faith (his 
manner of computation I know not,) but the $2 oth. 
part of the viſible grain : howeyer they are ſo mi- 
nute, asnot to fallunder the ſenſe of our Opticks , 
though helped with the beſt contriv'd glaſſes, and 
although ſome plants are propagable othetwiſe then 
by Seed (I mean, then by the husk (where uſually 
the Seed works ) as Roſemary , Mint, Sage &c. 
whoſe tops, or ſlips ſet in the ground , take from 

: whence 
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whence they grow, and increaſe) yet in ſuch as alſo 
in the Scions, Imps, and Grafts of fruit Trees, the 
ſeed or prolifique part is diſperſed, almoſt though the 
whole body of the Plants, and Trees ; whoſe man- 
ner of aſſuming a body from the leff as terre ; and of 
that from the Element of Water , 1 have already 
deſcribed. 

And as I have ſhewed the progreſs of Vegetable , 


_ and Mineral Seed trom Water, into all the vilible 


clothings of their bodies ; ſo now I would obſerve 


to my ſelf, how the Animal Seed, works upon that , 
which originally is Water : 
ſhape it ſelf, according to the appointment of God , 


and from that , doth | 


intoa body conliſting of Blood , Fleih , Bones, Si- | 


news , Nerves , Arteryes , Head, Stomach., Heart, | 


Spleen, &c. 


x 
Lo 
- 


Firſt then, the Sperme it ſelf is nothing elſe ori- | 


'ginally, but Water alcered by the ſeveral Ferments of 


the body, and circulated in the Seminal veſſels , till } 


it becomes impregnate, with an efHoreſcence of -the 


: 


whole body, which indeed is the Seed, or prolifique | 


part thereof ; for the Sperm is onely the receptacle, 
or vehicle of that Seed. Now when the effloreſcence 


becomes maturated (For a Child Chicken &c. whilſt | 


ſuch, are not capable ef propagating their like ) 
and that the Sperasarick liquor 13 throughly digeſted, 
in the veſſels adapted for thar purpoſe ; then begins 
that Tiril{at:o(that fixth ſenſe according to Scaliger) 
or Prurigo Venerea, by which , being conveighed 
into a proper capacitated Matrix , the effloreſcence 
of the Maſculine Seed, doth impregnate , or breath 
upon (tor I know not how berter to expreſs it , then 
by a kind of occult breathing) the Female paſſive 
Seed, which is a Juyce, preparable from all the Fer- 
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their proper Spermatich. veſſels, which conveyed in- 
to the Matrix, receives that prolifique Halitus or 
breath of the Male's effloreſcence , and that often- 
times, with the reception of a very ſmall part of 
the Sperme, the body of which , is moſtwhat re- 
jected, and the very prolifique odour or breath there- 
of retained, which doth become Swccum fanmmnwumy, 
qni complet { ſecundum Dei Opt. Max, beneplacttuns 
illnd, Creſcite, & Multiplicamim ; For the Matrix 
never opens irs foldings ( azpore pars membranoſa , 
complicata, ſemint virils nutriendo 4 deo ordinata ,) 
but at the time of Conception ; Nuka unquam fit 
(:nquit Helmontins) plicats meri Expanſio , in con- 
greſſibns ut voluptuoſis, niſi in ipſs concepts inſtants ; 
hinc brutorum fere infallibilis conceptns. Therefore 
the opening of the Womb, is the gift of God, in 
aſmuch as it hath a Regimen of its own, which, as 
to conception, conliſts in a peculiar Magnetick Blaſs, 
not to be opened, or ſet at work, at the will or plea- 
ſure, either of Male or Female ; whence proceeds 
the very cauſe of ſteriliry, or barrenneſs, that 
though the parents have never ſo eage$ a deſire, to 
have Children, yet becauſe the Exparſio Yreri or 
opening of the Womb, is not at their beck , nor 
ſubje& to their will, we ſee many are denyed the 
bleſſing thereof , others, though they have no deſire 


to Children, yet often have many}: fo thar the 3ſag- 


zetiſm of the womb, is not ar the beck of the hu- 
mane will . Another cauſe of ſterility, or barren- 
neſs is, Ounm nterns ſemen male imbutum , ſensel 
TEcIPiens , alind reject , nec deinceps ſe aperit, mt + 
iro ſugat imoitum 1ſtins viri ſemen, for many 
times, a woman conceives by the ſecond Husband , 
though ſhe had been (as it were ) barren to the 


firſt, 
Now 
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Now, as ſoon asthe Matrix opens it ſelf; by its 
proper Magnetiſm, and receives the prolitique | 
breath, of the Male efHoreſcence , contained in the 

Sperme , the Feminine Seed , or circulated - Swuceus 
becoming impregnate therewith , then forthwith is 
the Matrix cloſed up; & deinceps wallus patet 
aditus ſemini virils in intimos uteri thalanos , quan- 
quam iteratis conatibus tongreſſus irritatur : The | 
Seeds then begin to at upon each other, I mean the | 
effloreſcence ot the Male, to a&t npon the Feminine } 
Sperme , and to make intimate commixture , each | 
with other. _ | | 
Now in different Animals, the Formation of the | 
Embryo, is ſomewhat different , for in all Ov.parou | 
creatures, the firſt alterative motion in generation, | 
is the Punftum ſaliens (according tothe experienc- | 
ed Naturaliſt, Dr. Harvey , which ſendeth forth | 
little ſtreams of blood, which are coagulated into the ! 
veſſels, and parts of the body of the Animal out of! 
the Albumen, which is nothing els, but water con-| 
geal'd, by the Seed of the Cock , and the Hen : But} 
1n the humane Feminine Afatr:x the conceived ſeed} 


being in punto patrefattions ; of which mortificatiaf 1 
of the ſeed, the anguilh of {ickneſs , faint fits, vo-j t 
miting , provocation and nauſeating of 'the Stomach,} a 
gripings in the body, pains in the back &c. are fut- 

ficient Symptoms : without two or three dajes , after} 
the Turbines of this Seminal Juyce, # afſume} © 


( as Helmont obſerves ) the {imilitude of a tranſps 
rent Albamen. 

The ſixr day appears the Archens wutpote ſominuw 
Incola, tahquans vapor nuvilus , which after the tir 
teenth day, ſhapes the Seminal liquor, into the form} /, 


of an humane Embryo, which is then very minure, ) 
and 
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and; as yet, Without Sexual diſcrimination, being 
onely an Umbratilous fignration of the e Micro. 
coſme.” pf 

Then doth this Azra figurate , hide it ſelf for a 
while in its own Chas, and ſoon after cloths it {elf 
with a viſible Secundine, and then: becomes impref;'d 
with the Signature of the Sex, in which all the effen- 
tial Organs of the body, with their Topical Fermeats 
depending Wholy- upon the Specifical Seminal 
Principles,become formed ,and made maniteſt ; which 
receive their increaſe from the maternal blood , ſepa- 
rated from the whole maſs thereof by veſſels fitted tor 
that purpoſe. 

This Embryon Anchorie, in its firſt rudiments , 
is very ſmall, and yet hath the exa& proportion of all 
the parts belonging to the humane body , as I have 
ſeen it, in an abortion, ſcarce half ſo big as my little 
finger, at about ten weeks after Conception , which 
yet hath had an uniform Symerry of parts , with 
a vilible difterence of the Sex ; whoſe conſtituent 
Principles harh been fo tender and near to irs primary 
Spermatick liquor, as that it hath, [#4 5pozte , 11quared, 
or melted into its primitive Juyce, or £:quor;it ſwam 
m, and that becauſe the tender Embryo 1s very near, 
to its Succus ſolutus or Premunms Ens(1t I may fo call it) 
and therefore, eaſily reducible thereinto. | 

The Plaftice ſpirie which is in the Seed , and 
forms the Embryo, is that which we call the Archens, 
or F aber Plaſticus, which by degrees (all other ne- 
ceſlary cauſes cooperating) awaken the Powers, de- 
pending eflentially upon the ſeminal Principles, forms 
the parts, brings forth the Ferments , ſtrikes the Vi- 


| tal fire in the heart, whence ſprings up the Anime ſer » 


1e form} ft1va , illuminates the blood, and Animal funRions , 
minute} with the Aura virals ; and ſo our.of one thing, gra- 
and 


X dually 
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dually brings forth another, whilt- on the wheel of 
formation, until all the Parts, Organs , Ferments , 
Animal and. Vital Fun&ions , be brought forth, be- 
longing to the formation and animation of the hu. 
mane Embryo. 

And as this Archeal Faher 1s concern'd in the for-. 
mation oC the parts &c. before the appearance of 
the Anima [enſitiva, To alſo the Regimen of the fer. 
ments, and management of the Vital concerns , is 
committed thereunto, after the Vitality of the Em 
bryo is performed, both as to the nouriſhment , and 
encreaſe thereof from the Arterial Blood , brought 
into the Matrix. | _ | 

Now, the reaſon why women (during the time 
of Conception,and Maturation of the Faras) are fre- 
quently ſk by fits, and have many troubleſome 
Symptoms upon them, even many times, till aſter the 
birth, is, becauſe after the nouriſhment of the Fxtns 
which onely tzkes rhe pureſt parts , and moſt defe- 
cat2 Juyce of the Mothers blood , for its refe&tion , 
the remaining , Sordes are many , eſpecially the 
Womb being the Clcaca Humorum, which now not 
being carried away by the uſual EmunRories of the 
Womb, do regurgitate into other parts, vitiates their 
Ferments, alters the tone of the membranous parts., 
diſturbs the Ceconomy of the blood , whence ariſe: 
Gripings, Vomitings, Nauſeatings, Pains in the 
Head, Pains and Weakneſs in the Back , Febricula's 
yea ſometimes, Feavers in an high degree cc. . which 
allo happen, many times, to women who have not 
conceived, having aliquid ampiiss , and are denied 
£22 benefit of natural evacuation, by that Emundtory 
4! therefore are ſubje& to the like paſſions ,. and 


! 


ciforders of kealth, as thoſe with Child are ; who 


Fe UGDY UMES apt to yomitings , though indeed, | 


there 
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there is another cauſe :of the frequent illneſs of wo- 
inen with Child, which now I have not time.ts 
mention, bur it hath relation ro what was mentionect. 
in the foregoing Page. 44 | | 

And therefore to uſe gentle-purgations, even in 
the firſt months after Conception, 1s not ſo dangerous 
as Phylicians uſually ſuppoſe; and not onely harm- 
lefs, but alſo of great uſe for. preventing bad fits , 


| and making them more healthful, during the time- of 


being with child : Nay 1 have known pretty ſtrong 
purges given , ſoon after conception , which hath 
wrought pretty ſmartly, and yet no prejudice at all to 
the Fetws , ſo that Phyſicians need not be ſo curious, 
nor, women at that time fo cautions as by denying 
them the benefit of gentle purges , to prevent thera 
of that healthfulneſs, which otherwiſe they might 
much more happily enjoy , then otherwiſe they 
do. | | 
That there is a Sympathetical combination betwixt 
the Matrix, and the Stomach, 1s evident , - both 
becauſe, if a good #Hrerive medicine be given, in; 
caſes of Uterine diſcompoſures , that many times , 
whilſt the Medicine 'is yet in the ſtomach , hath an 
intluence upon the Matrix compoling the diſturban- 
ces thereot , and allaying the Faribuxd inragements 
ot that unquiet Animal ; as alſo in caſes of dithcul- 
ty of birth , I know a certain Specifick, of whoſe 
efficacy I have had frequent 'experience , even. to 
admiration ; Which while it is. yet in the Stomach 
( eſpecially 1f the: birth be brought to Maturity ) 
it opens the mouth of the womb, enlargeth the paſ- 
lages,unhingeth the Os ſacrum and making the throws 
efte&tual , expelleth the Fats whether dead, or a« 
live, which I have experienced upon ſeveral Women, 
that have laboured, one, two , or ſometimes three 
| LS + daies 
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dajes in vain, and within half , or a whole hour? 
have been very ſafely delivered ; with the ſame and | ] 
ſome other additions, I have known a Hola expell'd | | 
out of the womb,almoſt as big as my head ;' and | * 
to expel the after-birth (thoſe Qniſqnilie Matricis) | © 
nothing is more efftetual , and all this , from the ! L 
7nfluential vertue of a Medicine ( whilſt in the ſto! Y 
mach) upon the VVomb. But to return : | t 
All the Nutriment which the Feta hath, is either} 


from the blood, which in young women , or ſuch x} r; 
do not conceive, gives matter for the Natural eva- X 
; a 


cuations ; or from the Succns Spermaticus digeſted, 
by a peculiar Ferment of the parts ir is circulated P: 
in : both which , ſaving that they receive a particu- 
Jar and determinate difference by Ferments, are mz- 
terially nothing els, but water , out of which by the 
power of the PlaſtickSpirit,is the. Fetus form'd, both 
as to the parts containing and contained', v:z-. both} 
as tothe ſolid parts and veſſels, as Juyces &'c. but 
the ſpecifical Ferments , are peculiarly inherent , in 
the Syngamical Spermatick Liquor }* which being 
gradually tranſmuted into blood, by a furrher 'mi 
taration of the Spermatick, Principles , become; 
jettled in ſeveral parts of the body, after the follow- 
Ing manner. | 
The Plaſtick Faber lurking in the Spermati 
Juyce, begins to hew forth the form of an human 
Embryo, out of that Albuminous liquor which 
brought in, together with the blood, from the Mi 
thereof, as Materials for this Animal Fabrick , ot! 
of theſe two, by the Energy of its own power, [4 
ihapes the body, gives a current to the newly 1Ngel 
dred Juyces , in their own pellicles or membranes 
and begins to make theſe Juyces circulate , 
which as they cixculate,ore coagylated upon the $9 
partsy 
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parts, whence the Accretion thereof; and upon ſome: 
particular parts they impreſs a tincture , whick-te-" 
rains a ſeminal CharaQer, being ſome ſeparable parts: 
of the circulating juyces which by further maturativy 
become radicated and eſſential Ferments; bur are nv 
yer vital, till they-are inſpired with the Aura virdlh ; 
thus one riſeth up after another in the wheel of: B+. 
mation ; and thus all the powers'and ſeminal Ch- 
racters of the prolifick Sperme-,' become awakerfed 


| one after another , until the Fart become complett: 


Now, I ſay, the Ferments are nothing but levened.. 
parts ſeparable from the primary Spermatick Juy- 


ces, with a ſeminal impreſiton ; which makes thenx 


Eftenttal ;&z9ents , eſpecially after their illumination 
by the Aura . icalzs , till then;they a& not , and after 
that ceaſeth, their operation alſo is at an end ; 'for alk 


| the Art we have,” cannot make them perform: the 
{ wonted Tranſmurations , after; as before death-;-and 


therefore as to” their ſeminal impreſſions; they are 
(as Helmont ſaith) indemonſtrable & prior, becauſe 
they owe their (pecifical * Ezergy of Tranſmutarion 
immediately to the Seed and Plaftick power thereof, 
Now the'Elementary Juyces, and blood brought 
into the Matrix , are nothing. elſe but a Carva of 
water , and fo alſo the blood and ſucculent parts of 
the Embryo are the lame , yer. further remov'd by 
addirional Ferments , for the Plaſtick Spirit awaken- 
«th the Ferments and Anima ſenſitiva out of its own 


{ boſom;and by the mediation of the Ferments, makes 
.} all thoſe Tranſmntartions , requiſite for the nouriſh- 


ment and growth of the Fer, The ſubject matter 
that the Ferments work upon is water ; from this by 
the alteration thereof (as 1 ſaid) by Ferments, our 
bodies are ſhaped, nouriſhed, and increaſed in the 


| womb, and after that, when we are brought forth, 


X 3 we 
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| wit pcriota the Lattrous Cremor, or Milky Juyce| 


Thipg but water, which, whether it appear under the 
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| wefeed upon Milk generally, and:that either of Wa 


mans Milk, which is nothing but water or the ſucey- 
Jent parts of Meat and Drink , altered firſt bythe 
Fexment of the Concrete we feed upon, and.new 
b& the Ferment of the ſtomach and Inteſtines , and 
lakly by the Ferments of the Breaſts themſelves; 


parting trom the Inteſtines, by the Yene /attee, glayl 
dutes,and T horaical veſſels, through the 11ammil; 
Gonduits into the-breaſts res, or of Cow! 
milk, which is nothing-elſe but water, firſt altered by; 
Seed out of the' Leffas terre into-Vegerables,and then 
agamn altered. by the Ferment of the Cows ſtomach } 
and laſHy is completed by the Ferment of the duggs, 

. When we grow up'to feed upon ſtronger mear, a 
fleſh and the- like-, this is.nothing but the foreſaid} 
Cremor or milky. Juyce, tranſmuted, by other Fer 
ments,”. into fleth : -For we ſee that when Cows are} 
dricd, of; their Milk; and. have good -Paſtures, tha 
they. then. fatten a pace! ; becauſe that which other-| 
wite: paſſeth into .milk, and by-the plenty thereof 
keeps them poor , is now, by other Ferments coagy- 
lated into fleih ,- fo that Heth is but water, yet fur- 
ther remov'd by Ferments. And as forbread, which 
35 the ſtaff of Litc,that,] mean Corn, may be reckon- 
ed among{t Vegetables, which (with them) hath is 
Original trom the Leff.1z, and that from water , and 
is only altered in its ſhape, from the ſeed thereot, 
which gives ditterence to all things. = 

And tor our Drink (as I ſhewed before) it's no- 


tormof Wine,Sider, Perry, Ale, Beer, ec.1s nothing 
but the diſguiſes of water, altered only by 
Seed and Ferments. Thus like Plants we grow from 
water, aSif indeed vie had raken rooting ——— 
an 
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and like. Amphibions we live, and walk upon the face 
of the Earth , whilſt we feed upon water. Y 

Alſo we grow and increaſe 1n bulk, from water, 
until we come to out full ſtature, and then the Fer. 


- ments are moſt vigorous and aRive, for-in the be. 
; ginnings of Animals, the Ferments are very languid, 

; eſpecially (Ifay) in the Afarrix, and theretore the, 
| Eranſmucations they make, are but ' very ſlender and: 


lar. temuous ; Whence: Is ithe facil-reduQtion of the: mi 


{ nite Embryo into its firſt Spermatick Juyce or Ele- 
mentary. Liquor. . In Children. the-Ferments grow 


ſtronger, bur yet is very weak ; whence is their apt- 


| 1 neſs to breed worms, which proceed from a debilitude 
os} Of the embalming Ferments : as Children grow up 


in years; the Ferments grow more ſtrong; and there- 


| fore they require ſtronger meat, and the Tranſmutati- 
3 ons of the Ferments are' more vigorons ; whence 
are} the bones and fleſh of young Men, become more 
at} ſolid and firm ; and that increaſeth till the body come 
-# toits full ttature: ſo that it is the vigour of the Fer- 


ments that gives flower and ſtrengrh to the body, and 
their defects give being- to Diſeaſes, make the Spirits 
flag, the ſinews ſhrink , and the fleſh waſt away , 
by a lingring Tabes, and that too, oftentimes in 
the very ſpring of Youth, even, many times, whilſt 
weare upon the Meridiax.of our days:, occalianally 
jrom the aſſaults of many Diſeaſes, 

When we are once arrived to the Zenith of our 


| Years, that the florid ſtrength of our bodies, are de- 


monſtrable /zdexes. of the agil vigour of our Fer- 
mentsand vital Funions, we ſtay not long here,but 
then begin to 'decline and to go down the hull ; our 
ſtrength begins gradually to be impaired , and that, 
becauſe our Ferments and Vital Powers (when once 


mounted to their #v#) are [ail and in continual 


X 4 ; Flux, 
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Flux (for ſo all mortal powers are,they begin, grow; 
come to their full ſtate, decline and come to a Period, - 
cither by a furthsr tranſmutation , or reduction into 
the firſt Hyle. or primitive Chaos ) therefore they: 
ſpontaneoully decay, and with them the Fabrick of | 
the ſolid parts oi the body ; ſo that old Men that 
live out the tail number of days:, do but ſpin forth 
a longer conſimprtive thread, than others ; they wear 
away with an in{enſible Tabes, having their ſucculent 
parts dried up by the exiccating Blaſs of the Air, 
and that through the deficiencies of the vital Fer. 
inents. | 
And thus Old Age performs that, at the long run, 
which a lingring Diſeaſe, whoſe Seminals are deeply 
ſeated in any-principal part, as ftomach, lungs, liver, 
veins,ec. vitiating the Ferment thereof, doth in a leſs 
time, as perhaps.in a year, halt a year, three months 
or leſs, 21z. wear” away the:body by a continual} 
waſting or Conſumption until the parts are reduced} 
10 4 Skeleton, which being after entombed in the 
earth, doth (as all other bodies) by the fracedinm| 
odour thereof, 'F atiſcere 1n ſuccuns ſaun primitiunm, 
tegeſque aque ſubire, turns into a ſort of Leffas, and 
that,by a turther reduction 1s nothing elſe but water; 
not to ſay, what a great quantity of effluvia or vapo 
(which tor the moſt part are materially water) pak 
continually through the pores of our bodies ; pet 
haps, if duly computed, not much leis than the on: 
half of the weight of the food we take in, an 
yet ts nothing but water circulated in our bodies, 
through various Fermentations, and at length re 
ulced to its primitive limplicity. 
Thus we begin, we grow, we come to our full ſta 
ture, from the operation of Seed and Ferments up0l 
ater , whoſe degrees of vigour upon the materia} 
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OW, Nage thereof, gives the various Stadiums of Life: 
iod,-/ Then we bend to Diſcafes, we decline, we die; when 
into the vital Powers and formal Ferments march off the 


hey'; ſtage, and have their ex:t into their primitive Hyle , 
Kot and the body then, ultimately reducible into water by 
that the Fraceds of the Grave. Hence I conclude all bo- 
orth | dies in the 1/#ndane Syſtem , whether Vegetable, 
vear | Animal or Mineral , from water as the material 
lent} Element, and by Seed as the efficient Agent, have 
Air, not only the Beginning, But © * 
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742 the Original of Springs, and 

"ZZ therein to aſſert their original ta 

27 be from Rain and Snow-water ; 

29 from the confluence of which 

two, he ſuppoſcth all Springs to 

flow : and that after this manner, viz. the Snow 

and Rain, falling from the Clouds in great abundance 

upon the Earth, do by moiftening the S»perfictes , 

cauſe it to bring torth Vegetables , which we grant, 

Viz. T hat the moiſture exhal'd from theSea and Earth, 

carryed up into the Clouds, becomes impregnated 

with an influential Nitrous Salt , or Sal Hermeticuns 

(Hoting. ro and again in the Atmoſphere) And cir- 

culated or cohobated upen its Caput mortuwm, the 

Earth gives fertility to the ground , and makes it apt 
to bring forth Vegetables. 

2. The remaining part, ſaith he-( except what 

tuddenly runs into Rivers) ſinks down by _ paſ- 

ſages 
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ſages into the earth , with which the Superficies doth 
abound , and in rocky ground 1t runs through the 
clefts, and by them is conveyed to the Subterraneal 
Chanels more or leſs deep, in the earth, where it is 
concocted by the earth, and moves as blood in the 
veins, &c. We ſhall indeed admit thus far of what 
he faith, viz. That Rain and Snow-water are the 
proximate cauſe of all Land-Springs and ſudden 
Klouds, filling the Porolities and Ghanels of the 
Superficies of the Earth , the remaining part reſtag- 
rates, till it find declive Currents out of Brooks and 
Ditches into other Rivulets , and thoſe again, by fur. 
ther paſſages, ſwell into Rivers, and thereby caule in- 
undations of low grounds , till thoſe Rivers empty 
themſelves, by other intermediate ones, into the Sea 
irſelf ; But that the ſame ſhould bethe cauſe of the 
Fontes perennes, viz. of Living Springs , I altoge- 
ther deny , as ſhall afterwards be evinc'd more clear- 
ly. | 

3-- This Water (faith he) at length, in its paſſage 
through the veins of the Earth, finds vent , and runs 
forth , which place of eruption we call a Spring or 
Fountain: And this ſpringing forth or eruption of 
the water, 1 conceive (faith he) to be made from 
115 awn natural inclination and tendency towards irs 
proper place , affigned to it by the Creator , which 
1s the convex part of the earth, it not refting rill ir 
mects with its natural correſpondent, the Air , under 
which it muſt needs lie, becauſe of its greater gravi- 
Lv, as above the Earth, by reaſon of its levity : And 
this | chink (faith he) to be the natural reaſon of 1ts 
ebullition our of the Earth, | 

4. Here the Doctor hath at once conceiv'd and 
brought forth the caufes ( as he ſuppoleth) of all 
manner of Springs, and thgic manner of iflung out: 

Ol 
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of the Earth, viz. from rain and Snow-Water; and 
th:ir tendency In the Channels of the Earth, to their 
proper place the! convex part thereof, For: he ha- 
ving numbred three general Opinions, concerning the 
Original ot Springs, v:z. firſt by percolation of the 
Sea. ſecondly by tranſmutarion of Earth, or Air 
into Water, within the Bowels of the Earth. - Or 
laſtly by Rain or Snow, with the laſt of which he 
cloſerh. As for the ſecond viz. the Opinion of the 
tranſmutation of Earth into Water for the ſupply of 
Springs, it's ſo abſurd , that its enough to name it 
although the Dr. is too credulous, . in telling us, he 
can ealily believe, T hat the thinner part of the Earth, 
may be turned into Water,as alſo the groſſer parts of 
Water, into Earth : So the thinner and more fub- 
tile parts of Water, into Air, and the grofſer parts 
of Air, into Water, arguing a Tranſmutabiliry of 
the Quaternary of Elements amongtt themſelves : 
which 1 with, he could make me believg, too , by 
any ocular demonſtration. 

5. As for that Tranſmutation of Air into Water, 
for the ſuppoſed ſupply of Springs , it's Ar:torle's 
opinion , and Dr. wittie denying this Theſis, yet 
ſaith, that reaſon tells us, that more then ten parts 
of Air, will not ſerve for the making but of ' one 
part of Water, I think (ſaith he by .Pareatheſis 
twenty would be to little. But if I ſhould be heard 
to ſpeak In this caſe, it ſhould be Paradoxical ;, and 
that thus (viz.) that five parts of Air, would be 
roo much, and five thouſand parts thereof , would 
be roo little, for the making one part of Water. 

6. 1 hall therefore firſt , endexvour to impugne 
his Theſis of Snow , and Rain-Water, to be the 
Original of all Springs, by being Negative therein : 
Next to which, 1thall, «fume 2 poſitive 7 befrs, from 
; the 
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the Circulation of Water in the Terraqueous Globe, 


by the mediation of Subterraneal Chanels, from Sea, | 
to Sea : yea and from the Sea , to the Heads of | 


Springs, from them into Rivulets, and thoſe again 
into Rivers, and thoſe into the Ocean, and ſo circy. 


late round. 


7. Firſt therefore that Snow, and Rain-Water, | 
ſhould give Original to living Springs (as we call | 


them) cannot be , becauſe then upon deficiency of 
Snow. and Rain- Water, as uſually happens, in long 
droughts, theſe Springs would certainly fail : But 
we find the contrary , viz. that in long continued 
droughts, when all Land-Springs are thereby dried, 
that yet the true Quick Springs are as fluent as ever, 
Ergo, they are not fed by Snow or Rain-Water. 1 
cannot indeed, deny but that Quick-ſprings, are not 
without their additional ſupplies, from Land-Springs 


which are fed by Snow or Rain-W ater ; and there- | 
upon may, in long droughts (having thoſe auxilia- | 
ries drawn off ) become leſs able ro manage that | 


Nrong current they had before : yet doth it not there- 
fore Blow, but that theſe Springs , when ſolitary , 
fetch their Original deeper then Rain Water can fink, 
8. Yea, ſuppoſe we ſhould grant, thit ſome few 
of theſe Quick-Springs, ſhould (tor the generality of 
them do not) prove deficient through long conti- 
nued droughts : yet this may very probably happen 
ppon a double account, Firſt, becauſe the Quick- 
Spring it ſelf may be lengthened , by rhe additional 
fupply of a Land-ſpring, being (ſuppoſe) but an 
arme of that larger Channel, which is carried under 
ground, at a greater diſtance, to another Spring , 
of 2 more ſtrong current, and theretore a drought , 
taking away its Auxiltaries, may thereby break 
oft an arm, and make it run in its ſtrong lingle _ 
ne}, 
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nel, along the Sabuluns bullzens, to an other Spring- 
head, where it glides currently away. — 

' 9. The nextreaſon, why ſome few Quick-Springs 
(as I faid)- may in long droughts prove ,dry'd yp, 
is, becaule the Superfic:es of the earth, isſo exhauſt- 
ed of that Natural moyſture,, which thould. ſapple 
it for Vegetation, andthe like-; as that: it px / ww 
it into its ſelf like a Spung, and the Spring ſpends. its 
ſtock, to moylten the thirſty earth about it, and ſa 
proves deficient 1n its current, But when the earth be- 


' comes again fatiated, by irrigating ſhowers, then, that 


which before was diverted to moyſten-the Earth, 
finds its Channel again, and'- runs as- fluently as 
ever. : EEE | 

10. The ſecond reaſon, why Springs have. not 
their Original from Snow and Rain-Water , is, be- 
cauſe we find Springs break forth upon the- tops of 
Hills, or Mountains, which flow, even in the great- 
eſt droughts: Now it Rain-Water ſhould at that 
ſeaſon, onely ſupply them., then of neceſſity, upon 
want of Rain, and continuance of long droughts, 
theſe muſt be dryed up , yea, and that very ſpeedi- 
ly too, becauſe they want a ſupply , from their eſ- 
ſential conſtituent Cauſe, which according to his Theſis 
is Snow or Rain-water : But, by experience, we 
find the contrary , (viz) that Quick-Springs, even 
in long droughts, -do keep their current. therefore 
Snow and Rain-Water are not the conſtituent, or 


efficient Cauſe of Quick-Springs. 


It. Thethird reaſon, that makes me ſcruple the 
Veracity of this Hypotheſis, is, becauſe neither the 
Dr. nor the reſt of the Aflertors thereof, have duly 
aſlign'd the manner, or Method, the Pipes, Channels, 
or Conduits,, how Springs , having their Original 
from Snow, or Rain, thould aſcend gnd mount the 

| rops 
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rops of Hills, and ſpring forth in the uppermoſt partz 
of high Heaths : And why upon the truth of the 


F 


z 


| 


aſſertion, ' they ſhould not rather alwayes be thruſt | 


down into Vallies, and confin'd to low, declive 
places, as being more proper for the heavy body of 


Water (according to: their own ſuppoſition, of its} 


being next in weight to Earth) to deſcend then con-j 
trary (as they ſay) to the nature thereof to aſcend :| 


To make Water climb a Hill, forcing it volens nolens 
-up the inſide, when all the contrivance they have, 


cannot do the ſame upon the outlide thereof, Me-} 


thinks they ſhould have indeavoured to have extrica- 


ted themſelves, and the world from theſe ſuſpicious} 


doubts, before they had impos'd their Theſis. 

12. For, by this ſuppoſition, a great part of 
Rain-Water, falling ( for the ſupply of Springs) 
ſinks down, by ſecret paſſages, into the Earth; 
What then muſt force this Water, contrary to its na- 
tural inclination up the bank, to make it ſpring forth 
out of the tops of Hills, and high places ? - Surely 
the contrivers of this Hypotheſis, had not their eyes 
every way, did not caſt about, to ſalve all the inct- 
dent Phenomena of this Do&rine. All the reaſon 
I find Dr. tte, gives, for its Ebullition out of the 
Earth, is a tendency towards its proper place, which 
15 the convex part of the Earth: By which, it 
ſhould ſeem, that the Water (while in the Bowels 
of the Earth) is out of its place, and therefore 
mult by a certain force , ab extra as to its ſelf, be 
reduc'd to its natural place. What this ſhould be, 
that may make the Water recoyle, or drive upward, 
contrary toft; own Nature , the Do&or would have 
done well to have afſign'd ; For no body can be ſup- 
pos'd to have a natural rendency, in that where 4 
force is impos'd ; but here is a natural tendency to the 

proper 
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proper place, viz. the convex part of the Earth ; 
and yet this is carryed upwards , a contrary motion 
tc that that is proper to water : ſo that , in good 
earneſt , ir implyes no leſs then a tacit contra- 
didtion, | | | 

13. Forhe expreſly faith , That the Springing 
forth, or Eruption of the Water,is not made by any 
forcible agitation , compullion , or violence thar 1s , 
pur upon it, 4b extra, Within the Earth &'c. but 
from 1ts own natural inclination, and tendency to- 
wards its proper place, viz. the convex part of the 
Earth : and yet theſe Springs ſometimes break forth , 
in the top of high Hills, and in the uppermoſt part of 
high Heaths, as (to go*no further) that of Knars- 
borough Spaw (the vitrioline I mean) is a pretty 
ſtrong Spring, and yet 1s upon the a part 
of thar high Heath, which in the greateſt droughts , - 
ceaſeth not to ſpring : ſo that He and the followers of 
this opinion, muſt of neceſſity grant , that either ir 
isnot improper, for water.to aſcend, and then they 
muſt aſſign the true efficient cauſes thereof, that for- 
ceth Water, after it has fallen from the Clouds, and 
{inks inro the cavityes of the earth, up again to the 
Superficies thereof, and that too, to the tops of many 
high Hills : Or elſe they muſt rerrive their Opinion ,. 
that the convex part of the Earth, is the proper place 
of the Water: For if water (as in many Springs 
ir's found) aſcends, and breaks forth above the le- 
vel of Plains, (and that too withour any compullive 
force) 1s a more firme argument, that the Water 
( whilſt there) is rather 11 irs proper place , then 
when thruſt forth into declive Places, along the con- 
vex part of the earth, where it doth forthwith un- 
dergo Hydraulich, Laws, is porderous, and runs 
down any Dee'!rve Cuzrrent. | 
F 24. The 
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14. Thearguments, Dr. Wittie urgeth , for the 
confirming his Opinion of Rain, and Snow-Water , 
to be the Original of Springs, are Three. The firſt! 
_ of which is, becauſe it 1s found by experience 
(faith he) that Fountains , and-conſequently Rivers, 
are greater, and do abound more with Water in Win-| 
ter, and moylſt weather, than in Summer. To which i; 
anſwer, That it's granted , that they do (indeed)| 
abound more in Winter, and moyſt weather, bur yet 
I deny, that therefore it ſhould follow, That Foun 
tains, and Rivers ſhuuld have their Original there. 
from : For 1t is onely Land-Springs, or ( at the} 
moſt ) a Co-incidence of them with ſome few 
Quick-ſprings, that receive ſo great increaſe from 
Rain, and Snow Water, as joyned with declive Cur- 
rents of Water, that run down Hills , Mountains, 
and other ſteep Places, which fill Rivers, make 
them overflow their banks, and drown the Fens, and 
other low grounds, in Winter, and ſometimes in Sum- 
mer, by great ſudden falls of Rain-Water : where. 
as Quick-Springs (ſaving their additionals, the Land- 
ſprings) are the ſame then,as at other times : I mean as 
to their own Channels,from their proper ſource. 

I 5. Secondly, In thoſe years, when great floods of 
rain do fall inSummer,and great ſtore ot Snow in win 
ter we find (faith he ) Springs durable, whereas in 
droughty Seaſons, when there is but Jittle, or no 
Rain, or Snow, the Springs dry up. To which. I an- 
fer, that firſt, as to the durublenes of thoſe Fontes 
pereznes , the fudden falls of Rain contribute no- 
thing ; and that, becauſe they indure after the drein- 
7g away, and exhauſting of the Land-Springs by 
conminied droughts: Whereas if the continnance 
of thele Quick-Springs, did depend upon thoſe fall 
ot rain; then woyld they , in great droughts ( being 

denyed 
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denied of their ſapply) alſo (as 1 ſaid before) ceaſe 
The great plenty of water in wet Seaſons, do indeed 
(as I aid) ſet- the Land-Springs a-flote (yea and be- 
gets other Springs that appear not at all in.other Sea- 
ſons,witneſs the G ypſies in the Woulds in Tork:ſhire ) 
which by the in-lers of Chanels each into other , 
may, for a time,increaſe the current of Quick-Springs, 
but adds nothing art all to its durablenels , for the 
earth is no ſooner dreyned.,of the ſupertiuous water ; 
which .come by gxeat falls of wet ; but the living 
Springs (as they may not improperly be call'd)are re- 
duced 1» ſfatu.quo privs... . 

Andas to what he ſaith, That in droughty Seaſons, 
when there is but little or no Rain or Snow ,the 
Springs dry up. As to the truth thereof, 1 ſhall (I 
ay) appeal to the obſervations of all ſuch Perſons 
as have taken notice thereof, A ſure Proof of which, 
we had (he faith) in England, in the Years, 1654, 
55 and 56, whenour Climate was dryer than ever 
any Stories mention , ſo as, we had very little Rain in 
Summer, or. Snow .in Winter, moſt of our Springs 
were dryed up, even thoſe ſorts of Springs we call. 
Foxtes perennes :, which (1 ſay) as to matter of fat, 
the Country-People can teſtifie was not fo : and 
though I grant , many Springs were, through the 
drought and penury. of Rain-water dryed up, yet 
do 1 deny theſe to be Quick-Springs, excepting ſome 
{ew., Which (as I aid before) might be diverted by 
the extream dryneſs of the adjacent thirſty ground, 
which might drink it up as it came, or by having its 
Auxiliaries of a Land-Spring drawn off, or Jaſtly,by 
having its current intercepted and carryed by longer 
ſtretch'd Subterraneal Chanels into orher Springs. [1 
muſt confeſs that it's more than probable that thoſe 
Lnad-Springs, which'are ordinarily fed by Snow and 
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water, and which ſupply many Draw-Wells, were 

(indeed) dryed up, for the moſt part,in thoſe drough- 

ty Seaſons : but that the true Quick-Springs , thoſe I 

mean which always run along the Sabulum bulliens, 
or bubbling Sand , ſhould be dryed up in droughty 
Seaſons (excepting as aforeſaid) is neither agreeable 
to reaſon, or obſervation. 

17. A third reaſon, which (faith he ) perſwades 
to this original from' Snow and Rain, is, Becauſe in 
thoſe Climares and Countries where little Rain falls, 
few or noSprings and Rivers are ſcen,as in the Deſarts 
of e/Ethiopia, andin moſt parts of Africa near the 
Equinoitial , they have little water. To which I an- 
ſwer, That though this ſeemingly be the moſt cogent 


Argument that Dr.Wiztie urgeth for the vindication of 


this Opinion , yet I ſee no more that it evinceth, than 
this (viz. ) That in thoſe places where there are but 
rare falls of Rain-water , thoſe Auxiliarie helps, and 
 conveyances by Land-Springs (which in other places 
by great daſhes of Rain, fill other Rivers very plentt: 
fully) are moſtwhar cut off, and the ſimple Quick- 


Springs are left ſolitary , which as ſuch cannot make 


many Rivers , nor much ſwell thoſe already made. 
18. Hence in e/Zgypt, where it Rains very ſel- 
dom, they are ſupplyed, inſtead thereof, by the over- 


flowing of Nilze , whoſe River begins to ariſe on the: 


the Seventeenth of Faze , ſwelling by degrees until 


it mounts to (ſometimes) Twenty four Cubits,thoughr 


heretofore Sixteen was the moſt it attained to, re- 


preſented by that Image of NI, having Sixteen. 


Children playing abour it , brought from thence and 
dedicated to the gods by Yeſpaſian, in his Temple of 
Peace, and now to be ſeen (as Sawdys in his Travatls 

faith) in the Vatican in Rome. 
" 29. Which conſtant riſing of Nilzearfſuch? y 4 
as 
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(as aforeſaid) is imputed by Dzodors Siculus, unto 
the abundance of Rain falling on the «Ethiopian 


- Mountains for Forty days together , at ſuch time, 


as the Sun approcheth Cancer , which is affirmed to 
be true (faith Sands ) by the Inhabitants of egypt, 
who receive it from Strangers, frequenting Cairo,trom 
ſundry parts of e/Erhiopia and Libya, who come 
down with the flond, and bring with them Slaves, 
Monkies, Parrots, and ſuch like Commodities: Al- 
ſo before that time, for divers days, the Air is trou- 
bled , being full of black and ponderous Clonds , 
with a continual rumbling, threatning (as it m_ 
to drown the whole Country , yet ſeldom ſo muc 
as dropping, but arecarryed Southward by the Nor- 
thern Winds, which conſtantly blow at that Seaſon. 
20, Now theſe Clouds, being kept together by 
theſe Northern Winds , and not ſuffered, by the force 
thereof,to be let down upon the Country of e/Zgype 
in ſhowers , are upon the reverſion of the Peroled?, 
the ſoft Southern, or South-Eaſt Winds , wheeling 
from an other point, make the hovering Clonds 
diſcharge themſelve; in great Rain for many days 
together , which falling upon the Mountains of «/£- 
thiopta, are partly waſhed down from the Mountains, 
immediately into NN:{4, and partly (running into 
intermediate Chanels and Rivulets amongſt the hills) 
are, at length, conveyed into Nu, which together 
make the River gradually to ſwell, from the Seven- 
tenth of Je, until the beginning of Auguſt ; at 
which time, they cut the banks, and letir overflow 
” whole Country, for the enriching the Soy] there- 
0 
\ 21, Now that the overflowing of Nle, is from 
Rain let down near the head thereof (which is found 
to be in the Province of Ag«oz , near the —_—— 
"—_ n 
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of Goia, in the Land called Sabala, in the top of 
2 Mountain (whoſe Diameter 1s not paſt one Foot 
and an half) is (I fay) further apparent , becauſe 
the temperature of the Air, all over the Country is 
the ſame ar that time as 1t 1s in other places , where 
Rain falls in moiſt Seaſons : For we ſee in our own: 
Iſland of Great Britatn, where Rain happens fre- 
quenn'y , that for ſome days together the Air will be 


o cloudy and moiſt (and yet kept off from ſhowers 


by Winds that bear them up) as that it moiſtens the: 
walls and floors of Stone-buildings, and make the 
ſtones logk wet and moiſt , asit it had aQually 
rain'd upgn them, when not a ſhower has happened 
for many days together. 

22. In like manner (I ſay) the temperature of 
the Airin e/E£gypt at that Seaſon js very moiſt , yea 
ſo- moiſt, as though we ſuppoſe it did rain, yet 
could it not be much more moiſt , a Demonſtration 
whereof, is this following Experiment, viz. Take 
of the earth of e/£gypt, adjoyning to the River , pre- 
ſerve it carefully, that it neither come to be wet nor 
waſted ; weigh it daily , and you ſhall find it neither 
more nox leſs heavy, until the Seventeenth of June, 
at which day it beginneth to grow more ponderous, 
and augmenteth with the augmentation of .the River : 
hereby they have,amongſt themſelves,an infallible 
Enowleage of the State of the Deluge. 

2 3. 50 that hence it clearly appears , that great 
fzils of Rain upon the Mountains near the head- 
Spring of Nix, at ſuch a Seaſon, give increaſe tq 
hat uver ; and that theſe Clouds, which contain that 
grear quantiry of water ( which well. nigh would 
threaten the drowning of the Country) 1s carryed 
ever the face of the Land by Northern Winds, 
Which meeting with other YVinds from different quar- 

ters, 
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ters ; are there ſtay'd , and let down in great abun- 


dance upon the Mountains of e/£:hropra. 

24. And whereas Dr, w:t::e ſaith, That in /Zgype 
there are no Springs ar all ,- I am very much apt to 
ſuſpect the rruth thereof ; For how ſhould the Inha- 
bitants and Travellers in that Country , be ſupplyed 
with water (who Live and Travel at remote diſtan- 
ces from N.\le ) beth for themſelves and Cattle, 
their Camels, Aﬀes, &c. The waters they find , 
muſt needs be from Springs, and thoſe Quick- Springs 
too , becauſe no Rain falls on the Country, to cauſe 
any Land-Springs or Rivulets therefrom. 

25. And although he ſeems to himſelf, to give a 
ſolution to that objetion made by Sexeca, viz. That 
the greateſt Rain that can fall, never ſinks aboye Ten 
Foot into the ground , by alleadging that though into 
the ſolid earth the Rain ſinks not above Ten Foot: yet, 
What becomes (faith he) of that immenſe quantity 
of Rain which continues for many Weeks together, 
nay oft times for ſome Moneths, belide the infinite 
quantity of wet and Snow thart is falling all Winter 
long, cauſing inundations of water over all the Coun- 
try round about ? Can it be ſuppos'd (faith he) that 
Ten Foot of earth will drink up all this water ? To 
which I anſwer, 

26, That in thoſe great and long continued falls of 
Rain , which cauſe inundations of water, the greater 
part thereof falling upon hills, champion and high 
grounds , runs down Into Rivulets, and from thence 
& conveyed into Rivers, which coming ſuddenly 0- 
verflow their banks, drown Marſhes and adjacent low 
grounds, but preſently after are diſcharged into the 
Ocean. Now that Rain,which falls upon low Fenny 
grounds , Where the water has not that uſual current 


{- | to Rivers, cicher reſtagnates upon the Supe» ficres, 
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and cauſeth Marſhes, Lakes, Ditches, Bogs, 7c. or 
{inks into the earth , eſpecially where the cruſt or 
cou:ſe of earthy Clay, 1s but thin, before an other 
Fundus of Gravel or Sand appear ; for in ſome iow 
mooriſh grounds , the outward Fund or cruſt, is a 
bituminous ſpongy. earth , ſuch are the Turt-Moors 
into which Rain-water links deep , others are of a 
more ſtiff Clay or Marle (and thoſe both high and 
Jow grounds) which cauſe Rain-water to reſtagnate 
or lye long upon them, | | 
2.7. S0 that, It's the difterence of Soyls , which 
makes Rain-water either ſink or lye above : where 
the Soyl 15 ſandy, the Rain (inks preſently , and there- 
fore ſuch Bigh-ways are the beſt to Travel in Sum- 
mer or Winter.Now(lI ſay)ten foot is deep enough to 
contain all that which remains after the greateſt part 
is carryed away by Runnels, and divers Currents in- 
to Rivers, ard thoſe again into the Sea , for I have 
obſcrv'd that in two or three days Rain it hath ſcarce 
funk a Graft-depth in our Garden-earth. But ſup- 
ofe we ſhould {ay with Dr. #/:t:ie, That by ſome 
ſecret paſſages into the caverns of the earth, it thould 
imk much decper than ren foot : yet we ſhall mect 
with two difticuities, the ſolving of which, will prove 
Ominous tothe Doctor's Opinion of the Original of 
Springs. T he firſt is, How (hall rain-water ſink 1nto the 
earth by empty creviſes or clefts, which I imagine he 
ſuppoſeth to be at ſome diſtance from each other:Now 
what 1s that thar muſt bring the intermediate particles 
of water (which fall between one creviſe or cleft and 
another) into the diſtant creviſes, He ſhovld have 
done well, to have alligned thoſe particular Convey- 
ers beiore he had determin'd theſe creviſes.' 1 am apt 
to tink he hath grounded his ſuppolition of thele 
Ereviles and ciuits,, from thoſe chinks and clefis o 
b : + : ' Z X the 
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the earth, which he hath ſeen happen in a long drought, 
as if thoſe were not forc'd by the extream dryneſs 
of its Superficies , and fill'd again upon the acceſs of 
Rain, when the earth being moiſtened, comes toge- 
ther, the Rain ſinks no more down thoſe clefts or cre- 
viſes, than down any other more ſolid part thereof. 

28, Why might not he rather(and that more truly) 
ſuppoſe the earth to imbibe Rain-water as a ſponge : 
where it meeting with capillary veins (as I may call 
them) or ſmall pores (not cletts or creviſes,which are 
ſcarce to be found but amongſt Rocks, and Rocky 
Soyls) links down by degrees into larger veins, and 
thoſe into Subterraneal Chanels,where it makes Land- 
Springs , which ſupply many Draw-wells ; yea and 
many*of them run into Rivers too, which help ro 
keep Rivers high in Winter time , above the ordina- 
ry pitch they are found to be upon droughts. 

29. The next difficulty that ſprings up (which 
indeed is the moſt conliderable) is, If Rain-water 
link much deeper than ten foot into the caverns of 
the earth (as he ſuppoſeth) Then, what ſhall ferch it 
up again, to make it ſupply Springs that are upon 
Hills or high Heaths, nay upon the very level of 

Plains themſelves ? For it muſt bh a retrograde motion 
of the ſame water, which before deſcended into ſuch 
low caverns of the earth —Facils deſcenſus Avernt, 
Std revocare gradum ſuperaſque aſcendere ad auras, - 
. Hic aber, hoc opus — | 

30. The next Objeftion he brings aut of Seneca, 
and his ſolution, evince no more than what we grant, 
iz, That there may be additional Land-Springs, and 
that amonglt Rocks, 'which receive their ſupply from 
Rain and Snow-water , which upon droughts are dry- 
ed up, and therefore are not Quick-Springs , whoſe 
Origina], I ſhall ſhortly hint to be otherwiſe , Bo | 
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he acknowledgeth that in ſolid Clay Soyls, it is very 
rare to find any eruption of water, becauſe ſuch are 
fad earth, and have few or no caverns or chanels in 
them : but our Springs, Saith he, break out ordinarily 
in rocky and gravelly ground, eſpecially the beſt and 
moſt laſting Springs, ſuch as we call Foxtes perennes , 
which indeed is moſt certainly true, for they are not 
found but as accompanyed with a boyling gravel or 
ſand, called by Helmont Queflens or Sabulum Bulliens, 
which makes nothing at all towards the proving his 
Aſlertion. 

31. The laſt ObjeQion he brings out bf Seneca, 
15, That in the dryeſt Soy], where they dig Pits two 
or three hundred foot deep, there is often found great 
plenty of water , which he calls Living-water , as 
not coming from the Clouds. Dr. W:r::e's Solution 
of which Obje&ion is thus, From whence then 
ſhould it come ? from the Sea ? Perhaps (ſaith he) 
the Sea 1s as many Miles from that water, as the S#- 
perficies of the earth is feet from it. Suppoſe it were 
(ay I) What might hinder, but that water might be 
carryed from the Sea, by Subterraneal Chanels, at far 
greater diſtances than ſo ? If Seas communicate with 
each other (as we thall ſhortly endevour to prove) 
it muſt be by Subterraneal Chanels, many of which 
muſt be of far greater length. 

32. Perhaps it may come, faith the Door, from 
the Tranſmutation of Aer into Water , for ſucha 
Tranſmntation, I cannot, faith he, deny : ſo that (in 
ſhort) to me it ſeems as if he hovered betweeptwo , 
whether to aſcribe the Original of Spring-water, to 
the Tranſmatation of Air into Water , or to Snow 
and Rain-water , Only he ſaith indeed, It's moſt pro- 
bable to come from Rain , ſo that, That at the hardeſt 
2nd at the long run carries it ; yet that of the Tran- 

| ſmutation 
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Mutation of Air into water, is not Without its per- 
adventure; and that he thinks very well confirm'd too, 
by an inſtance he brings in , which is, We ſee, faith 
he, Churches become wet , before Rain falls, from 
this cauſe. Why, What is the cauſe ? (viz) the 
tranſmutation of Air into Water : and truely , [I 
am apt to believe, that in moyſt weather, as ſure as 
the Air is tranſinured into water , which moy tens 
the Stone-Walls of buildings , ſo ſure is Air in the 
Bowels of the Earth , rranſmuted inco Water . yea 
and ſo ſure is the Original of Fountains from in, 
and Snow Water. 

33- I wonder the DoQtor's Philoſophy, in his ſe- 
cond Edition , thould not come forth more matu- 
rate, then to adhere to this old , and long lince 
exploded tranſmutability of Elements, which has 
no true ſolide Baſis to be grounded upon : For it the 
watryneſs we find, in moyſt weather , upon ſtones 
of Walls, and Floors of Buildings, be from the 
tranſmutabiliry of Air intoWater;and that he intorms 
us before, that reaſons tells us that more then ten parts 
of Air, will not ſerve for the making one of Water , 
[ think, ſaith he,twenty would be too little : it ſo ma- 
ny parts (I ay of Air, be too little to make one 
of water, and yet ſo much water is made (accord- 
ing to his own ſuppolition)) as ſerves to moyſten 
Stoffe-Walls, and Floors , in moyſt weather, before 
rain ; then what muſt ſapply the place , and fall into 
the rear, of ſo much tranſmured Air : The water 
thence made is but as onetoten,or twenty,which there- 
fare cannot ſupply the neceſſary vacancy, becauſe one 
cannot make up nine, much leſs nineteen : Where- 
fore a horrible vacancy would (if this DoQrine were 
true) long ere this, havg ſurpriſed the body «i 
Air. 2 _— 
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34. Yea and ſuppoſe we ſhould , with him, ad- 
mit of the poſſibility of the tranſmutatien of Air 
into. Water, in the bowels of the Earth, for the 
furniſhing of Springs, [for ſuch Tranſmutation (faith 
he) Icannot deny |, and keep our proportion of 
twenty to one: What a vaſt Vac#nm: (long ere this)had 
the Mnndane Syſteme groan'd under ? Which would 
have tmpos'd one of theſe two grand abſurdities there. 
on, vis. either the circulation of bodies, one up- 
on another, ( requilite for - te maintaining the 
unity, ahd intirenes of the World) would be inter- 
cepted , by the great contiguous Vacuums, which 
muſt follow, wanting other bodies, ſo to tear them- 
ſelves in pieces, as to ſupply the place of the de- 
ficient Air, or elſe, thoſe who live in the laſt Apes , 
or the longeſt, might have cauſe to fear, leaſt the 
ſame miſhap might fall to their lot, as happens to 
thoſe poor Animals, that get into Squire Boyl's Air- 
pump wiz. to dye of Spaſmes, and Convulſions, 
through the thinneſs of the Air , which would be fo 
interſperſed with contiguous Vacuums, made wider 
yet by the frequent tranſmutation of Air into Wa- 
ter, as that we ſhould not be able to live therein : 
or laſtly, we ſhould conſtantly be expos'd to the 
fame injury, that thoſe are, who travail over the 
Mountains, call'd Andes in America, where the 


Air is ſo thin, and rarified, as they travayl not with- 


ut danger of being ſtifled, for want of Air : and 
therefore uſually they carry Sponges moyſtened 
with Water, for. the condenſing the Air, or the 
vapours therein ; which Air is ſo diſpos'd there to 
Inflammations, as thar Travellers (as the Ingenious 
K ircherus obſerves) ſeeme to belch forth fAlames,and 
_ all in a fiveat, appear as if incircl'ed with 
be; 
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35. 1muſt needs (indeed) grant , that the Air 
hath its Vacuolums or, little Interfices, its texture 
being like a net, or] ng, by which it becomes the 
more capable of being as a vehicle, for tranſmitting 
rarifyed Water, and other vapours of the Armſphe- 
re, becoming thereby, the betrer Subſervient to 
the performing the great circulation of water, from 
the Sea, and Earth, up to the Clouds, and from 
thence down again, to the Earth : but that the moy- 
{ture in the Air , ſhould be reputed Air tranſmuted 
mto Water, viz: That which falls upon ſtone-walls 
in moyſt ſeaſons, is ſo abſurd, as ir's enough to 
confure it to name it : So that we may conclude , 
that the moyſture in the Air , which ſettles it ſelf 
upon the Walls, and floers of Stone-buildings, nei- 
ther is, nor ever Was Air : and that the tranſmuta- 
bility of Air into Water, in the bowels of the 
Earth, is impoſſible ; and laftly that Springs, 2:z. 
the fontes perennes, have not their Original from 
Rain, and Snow. 

36. Thus Ihaverun through the moſt conſidera 
ble things which the Door ofters,in order to the cog- 
firming his opinion of Rain, and Snow Water , to 
be the Original of Quick-ſprings, and all along ( | 
think) have probably (it not demonſtratively ) 0- 
verturn'd his Opinion, together with the grounds, ar- 
guments , and reaſons thereof. I might (I confeſs) 
multiply more words, in proſecuting at large, his 
whole diſcourſe, but ſtudying brevity, I have couct'd 
all he hath to ſay, that is any way pertinent to his 
purpoſe ; faving the ſtory he relates, our of Dr. 
Heylin , concerning the Iſland of Cyprss, in the 
Mediterranean Sea, which (without refle&tion on 
that worthy Author, who, as well as other Hiſtorians 
may probably take many things upon truſt) y_ 
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I fay, as to the verity of matter of fa , F ſhould 
very much ſcruple, zz. That a drought ſhould con- 
tinue ſo long, as thirty {1x years, ſo as all the 
Springs, Torrents, or Rivers, were dried up, and 
that in the dayes of Conſtantine the Great :It's very 
probable, he had it by Tradition, which many times 
to wing Fame, makes large plumes. That an Iſland 
ſo near the Mediterranean Sea ſhould want rain , for 
36 years together, would certainly put an ordinary 
credulity upon the Tenter-hooks, and ſtretch a Tho- 


2845 , beyond his ordinary pitch , tor, of all places, 


Iſlands are the moſt frequented with Showers : And 
that it ſhould be done delignedly by God, upon a 
miraculous divine account, I do not well underſtand , 
becauſe thar has its ends,and aims,for thepunilhing the 
Natives, where judgements are brought forth, which 
done, they ſrequently ceaſe ; but here ( according 
to the ſtory) they were forc'd ro forſake the Iſland, 
and to ſeek for new habitations , ſo that probably 
it may paſs for a drought in Mtopra. 

37. And laſtly, the two Rarities , he mentions, 
that are to be found , upon the Caſtle=Hill in Scar- 
borough. viz. the deep Well , which reacheth 
to the bottom of the rock, which hath no water; and 
the fpring-Well , which is within half a yard of the 
edge of the rock , towards the Sea , which never 
wants water, which (he ſaith) doth ſomewhat 
illuſtrate the point in-hand ; The firſt of which , 
ſeems (tome) onely to bea Well digg'd , within 
whoſe compaſs no Chanels have happened , and 
therefore it is dry , for ſonarrow a compaſs, as 2 
Well is, may ſometimes happen to miſs of ſubterra- 
neal Chanels. And as for the other, which is ſo 
necr the edge of the Rock, towards the Sea,which ne- 
ver wants Water, 1 look upon it as ſupply'd _— 

ng 
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the ſame cauſe, that other digg'd reſtagnant Wells 
are, viz, from Land-ſprings, which are feed from 
Rain , os Snow-Water , which yet makes nothing 
in reality, towards the confirming his Theſis, for 
it is no current Spring , to the beſt of my remem- 
brance : which yet ſuppoſe it were, it will not be 
uneaſy to conceive the manner, ayd way of its ſup- 
ply, when I have propounded what I have to ſay , in 
order to the eſtabliſhing a new Theſis, which will be 
politive to the point in hand. 

38, And that is (as I hinted before) from a 
circulation of Water , in the Terraqueors Globe, 
by the mediation of Subterraneal Channels along the 
Sabulum bulliens, from Sea to Sea, yea and from 
the Sea to the Heads of Springs, and from thgm into 
Rivulets, and thoſe into.Rivers , and thence into the 
Ocean ; and ſo circulates round : which alſo in- 
cludes an other circle of Rain , and Snow , 
which firſt ariſing by exhalation from the Sea, and 
Earth, iscarryed down again, _ the Earth, and 
Sea; joyning Iflue with rivulets from Springs , 
ſwell Rivers , which again diſcharge themſelyes 
into the Sea. | 

39. So that a Circulation of water is as juſtly 
requiſite (according to the order, and appointment of 
the primitive Cauſe) for the upholding the Symmitzry 
of parts, and intirenes of the whole terraqueous 
Globe, as the Cirulation of blood is neceſſary for 
the preſervation of, life , and vital fun&tions in the 
Microcoſme or body of man: The earth can no 
more produce Vegetables, or Minerals without this 
connatural circulation , of water repleniſh'd with 
Celeſtial influences , than the blood in the body of 
man can produce. Vital , or Animal Spirits, requi- 
lite for abſolving the funions of life _ its 
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abred circulation: which concatenation of parts" 
in the circulation thereof , gave cauſe to ſome Phi. 
lofophers of old, to call the world, a great Anim; 
either becauſe that aninzarum omnia plena viz, tha 
the Seeds of all things are at hand, and at the beck 
of the primitive F:at, alwayes at work”, or becauſe of 
the great Symmetry of parts,or coordinate circulations, 
of the conſtituent Particles of the World, whoſe pro. 
portions were ſo exaCt, and aftions upon each other,in 
the circle of nature,{o uniform, as if aftuared by ſome 
Payſpermion or univerſal operative Spirit 

Spiritns 116 alit, totnmque infuſa per orbem 
. mens agitat molem — 

40. Not to ſay , how Analogous the Sea, and 
Hydrophylacia, thoſe great Ciſteens of Water, and 
Springs of the Deep (that in Nyah s Food , joynd 
The with the Catara&ts of Haven ,” for drowning the 
World) are to the heart of the 1ficrocoſme ; nor 
how Analogous the Channels of the Qzellzms or Sa- 
bulum bulliens, which cary the Waters 1nto the utter- 
molt circle of the Earth, for the ſupply of Mineral 
Glebes, Minerals'themſelves, and Vegetables upon 
the Green Carpet thereof, are to the Arteries, in 
the body of man ; by which the blood circulates 
from the Heart, for the nouriſhment of the whole : 
not yet to determine the analogy of theſe circula- 
ting Waters, further drawn up, by Solar exhala- 
tions, which clime up the ſlender Threds of Aereal 
Syphons into the Capitol of the Air, to be impregnate 
there with Celeſtial influences , or Animal ſpirits 
(if I may ſo call them) which cohobated upon their 
own body, promote vegetation, yea and animatgon 
roo,” by becoming that cib#s occulrus in acre, of 
which, the Coſmopolite, and other Hermetical Phi- 
loſophers, diſcourſe at large : 1fay, not to A 

ie 
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the Analogy of theſe Waters, repleniſh'd in their cir- 
cuit with Heavenly influences , with thoſe Animal 
Spirits in the little World, Jan, which in the Head , 
receive a determination, for obſolving the functions 
of ſenſe and motion | 
41. Nor laſtly, to determine thoroughly the 
Analogy of water ( whilſt circulating in the bowels 
f the Earth, along the Channels - of rhe Sabuluns ) 
0 the blood, whillt circulating in the Veins and Ar- 
ies of the humane body : though (I confe(s) to 
kiſtrate this Point , will not a little conduce, to the 
ving ſome Phenomina, incident to our T hes. 
42. And firſt, we ſee that blood (whilſt circu- 
ting in its proper veſſels) knews no ſuch difference 
either going up or down ; For it to aſcend the 
or:a, and from thence up into other Arteries, which 
e carried into the Head and Arms, is the ſame, as to 
fcend by other Velilels, into the lower parts. The 
frithment, the blood gives,in the habit of the body, 
iether carried upwards, or downwards, isthe ſame: 
@ it aſcends(with as quick a motion)asjit deſcends, 
d that becaule it's carried in its own proper veſlels, 
d mov'd by the Sy/olg of the heart, whoſe vibration 
parts (whether upwards, or downwards, )is equal. 
43. Now in like manner, Water whilft circula« 
& from Seas, and the Hydrophylacia , and carried 
-1ts proper Subterraneal Channels, along the 
weliens , 15 In its proper place, and becomes the 
fother of Mineral Earths, Minerals, Metals , 
\bnes, and Marcaſites ; and ſo long knows neither 
z, nor down , and can as ealily 4 whilſt in theſe 
hannels) climb up the tops of Hills , and Moun- 
ins, and there make Springs , as break forth in 
alleys.,and in the Level of Plains : yea it can as well 
vunt the tops of Hills, and high Heaths, as the blood 
& um 
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abred circulation: which concatenation of part" 


in the circulation thereof , gave cauſe to ſome P] 
lofophers of old, to call the world, a great Anins 
either becauſe that aninarum omnia plena viz, tl 
the Seeds of all things are at hand, and at the be 
of the primitive Fiat, alwayes at work"; or becauſe 
the greatSymmetry of parts,or coordinate circulatig 
of the conſtituent Particles of the World, whoſe py 
portions were ſo exaCt, and a&ttons upon each other 
the circle of nature,ſo uniform, as if afuared by fo 
Panſpermion or univerſal operative Spirit 
Spiritas nt alit, torumque infuſa per orl 
_ mens agitat molem — 

40. Not to ſay, how Analogous the Sea, ; 
Hydrophylacia, thoſe great Ciſteens of Water, 
Springs of the Deep (that in Ng4h's Food , joy 
The with the Cataratts of Haven ,' for drowning 
World) are to the heart of the 1ficrocoſme ; 
how Analogous the Channels of the Qzellzmz or 
bulam bulliens, which cary the Waters into the ut 
molt circle of the Earth, for the ſupply of Mini 
Glebes, Minerals themſelves, and Vegetables uj 


the Green Carpet thereof, are to the Arteries, . 


the body of man ; by which the blood circuk 
from the Heart,' for the nouriſhment of the whg 
nof yet to determine the analogy of theſe cir 


ting Waters, further drawn up, by Solar exhz 


tions, which clime up the ſlender Threds of Aey 


Syphons into the Capitol of the Air,” to be impregyi 
there with Ccoeleſtial influences , or Animal ſpur 
(if I may ſo call them) which cohobated upon t 
own body, promote vegetation, yea'and anima 
too, by becoming that cib#s occulrus 31 aere ,;) 
which, the Coſn2+polite, and other Hermetical PI 
loſophers, diſcourſe at large : 1 ſay, not to deter 
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the Analogy of theſe Waters, repleniſh'd in their cir- 
cult with Heavenly influences , with thoſe Animal 
Spirits in the little World, 1a, which in the Head , 
receive a determination, for obſolving the tunctions 
of ſenſe and motion | 

41. Nor laſtly, to determine thoroughly the 
Analogy of water ( whilſt circulating in the bowels 
of the Earth, along the Channels of rhe Sabuluns ) 
to the blood, whillt circulating in the Veins and Ar- 
teries of the humane body : though (I conte(s) to 
illuſtrate this Point , will not a little conduce, to the 
ſolving ſome Phenomina, incident to our T heſss. 

42. And firſt, we ſee that blood (whilſt circu- 
lating in its proper veſſels) knews no ſuch difference 
as either going up or down ; For it to aſcend the 
Aorta, and from thence up into other Arteries, which 
are carried into the Head and Arms, 15 the ſame, as to 
deſcend by other Veilels, into the lower. parts. The 
nourithment, the blood gives,in the habit of the body, 
whether carried upwards, or downwards, isthe ſame: 
yea it aſcends(with as quick a motion)asjit deſcends, 
and that becauſe it's carried in its own proper veſlels, 
and moy'd by the Sy/tol; of the heart, whole vibration 
to parts (whether upwards, or downwards, )is equal. 

43. Now in like manner, Water whilft circula« 
ting from Seas, and the Hydrophylacia , and carried 
in, its proper Subterraneal Channels, along the 

wellens , 1s in its proper place, and becomes the 
Mother of Mineral Earths, Minerals, Metals , 
Stones, and Marcalites , and ſo long knows neither | 
up, nor down ; and can as eafily ( whilſt in theſe 
Channels) climb up the tops of Hills, and Moun- 
tains, and there make Springs , as break forth in 
Valleys and in the Level of Plains : yea it can as well 
mount the tops of Hills, and high Heaths, as the blood 
E an 
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In the Arteries , can aſcend into the head : aud all by 
the natural circulation of Water, ſet on work by the 
Original Far, for the upholding the funions of 
the Terraqueons Glob?, where (it {ſuch a thing be 
14 rerum natara) you nay view the Ferperual mo- 
tion. 

44. Now that the Quellem, or Sabrular bulliens 
is the proper Conduit, and Subterraneal Channel , 
for water to circulate in, whilſt in the bowels of the 
Earth, is hereby apparent, Thar a true (Quick-5pring, 
never breaks forth, but this ſand alio appears, yea 
where ever any dig inthe Earth for the {aid Springs, 
they are not tound, bur at the botrom or verge of 
the Fundus of Mineral Earth, Liay , or marly 
ground , where ſand is alwayes ſee!: to break up, 
with the living Spring , which trequently breaks 
forth under the Channels, and banks ot Rivers 
(whence it is that plenty of ſand 15 wrought up in 
Rivers) alſo in Flains, Valleys, Heaths , Hills, 
and Mountains, or in any places thereof , digg'd for 
Springs , are found, (as 1 faid, ) {tore of this 
Sand. ' 

45. And that there are Subterraneal Channels, by 
which Sea's, at great diſtance , communicate with 
each other, will appear, firſt, if we conſider the 
Ocean (which is the whole bulk of waters that 
compaſs the Globe of earth) is but one , which 
recelves diftcrent names according to varions Regions 
it waſheth ; as Oceauus Atlaniicus , Germanics , 
Dencalidomus , Septentrionalis, Tartaricns , o/f- 
thiopicus, Mare Arabicum, Mar di India, Mar 
Del Nort, Mar Del Zur, or , Mare Pacificum , 
Archipelagus ,&c. And there is no In-land Sea, 
which receive Rivers, and let none forrh viſibly, but 
they communicate with thg Ocean, | 

; | Thuz, 
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Thus the Med;terraneanSea,is joyn d tothe Atlan” 
tick Ocean,per Fretum Herculeum,and to theRed-Sea 
by occult Subterraneal Channels, as theStory(related 
by K:rcheras) of the Dolphin firſt taken in the Red., 
and ſoon after in the Mediterranean Sea : So the Caſe 
p:14n by the mediation of Subterraneal Channels is an- 
nexed to the Exxzixe, or black-Sea, and this: ro the 
/E gean, and that to the Mediterranean. Thus theſe 
great Seas 1n 4ſia communicate with each other, ac- 
cording to the mind of Scal:ger, Wendeline, and Kyr- 
cherus: S0 the Baltick communicates with the German 
and Dexcalidowian Seas by the two Arms, Boſnicam , 


and Finicum, per Fretum ( nmbricum. 


46. Inlike manner the A4(phaltick Sea of Mare 
Mortunm 1n Paleſtine, communicates with the Red- 
Sea, by the ſame Subterraneal Channels, and there- 
by are conveyed Into the Ocean : So the Lake - Zazre 
in e/Ethzopta, by the ſame manner , empries it ſelf 
into the e/Ethiopian Ocean; And that great River 
in /Echiopia call d Flavias Neper , flowing from 
the Lake of Nz/s, and being ſhut up , by a Chain 
of Mountains, in the Kingdom of /V#b:4, where pri- 
vately breaking forth of the Weſtern part of the 
Mountains, empties it ſelf by Subterraneal ear- 
ders , where, meeting with ſeveral;other Rivers , in- 
creaſe them, and at length is carried into the Atlan- 
tick Ocean : Afﬀer the ſame manner the River T:- 
ors in Meſopotamia , being carried through the 
Lake Arethuſs, meets with reſiſting Caucaſss , 
thruſts down its head, into a large den, and after a 
great ſpace of ground, peeps up again; where {carce 
paſſing the Lake Thoſpss, but it is begirt again with 
other Mountains and hides it ſelf again in Sub 
terraneal Chanels, and breaks forth 24 Miles, on 


the other {ide of the Mountains, then continues to 
| : £ 2 flow, 
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flow, and neer Babylon is let into Euphrates, 
47. Now Ifay, that theſe In-land Seas , Lakes, 
and great Rivers, do communicate with each other, 
and at length, are carried into the main Ocean; and 
thar this 1s done by Subterraneal Channels , will be 
apparent as followeth : Firſt that the Caſpian hath 
intercourſe with the Euxize, or black Sea, by ſuch 
paſſages, is evident; becauſe it receives into its bo- 
ſome, a conſtant flux of great Rivers, and lets 
none forth (vilibly) by any arme into the Sea , and 
and yet, notwithſtanding , is not at all increaſed 
and Kircher gueſleth ,- that betore the deluge , it 
might be contiguous with the Ocean', overrunning 
all the Sandy Deſarts of 7artaria, and afterwards 
was broke off by the Chain of the Mountains of 
Caucaſus. This is onely conjectural , but however 
it appears, as if it were a Lake ſhut up on all hands, 
having Rivers let into it, but none let forth , and yet 
thews no footſtep of inundation , and therefore, 
muſt of neceſſity, have communication with other 
Seas by private Chanels. The ſame is alſo» fur 
ther confirm'd by obſervation , That has been made 
upon that Sea ({ as Kircher reports , ) by Paradu 
Perſa in Geagraph. wiz. that when ever the Eaſt 
ern Winds have rul'd ſtrongly over the Caſpian, a 
the ſame time in the Ewuxine Sea ,* the boylings has 
been obſery'd greater then wonted , with 1 a ſgreat 
agitation of the whole Sea : And on the contrary 
when the Weſtern Winds blew ſtrongly , upon the 
Exxine, the like perturbations. have been ſeen., in 
the Caſpian Sea ; and when the Caſpian hath by the 
agitation of winds , emptied it ſelf into the Eu- | 
ze, it is again replenithed by the like ſecret paF 
ſages, from the Perſian Sea , which is done by 2 
kind of Charybdis, or Vortex, along the ſhore of the 
| Sunn 
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Sinus Perſicus ; whereby the Sea , ſeems to be 
(ſometimes ) drunk up with a notable decreaſe, 
which, by a freſh flowing of the Sea, the Yortex 
is hid 'again : So that the Caſpian, by Subterraneal 
Chanels, receives a ſupply, from the Perſian Sea, 
and by the like Chanels communicates,with the Ex. 
Xive SEA, 

48. That the Afhaltick or Mare Mortunn conm- 
municates, by the ſame hidden paflages, with the 
Red-Sea, is evident , becauſe , upon the coaſts of 
the Red-Sea, which looks towards the Deſarts of 
Arab;a, at the noted place, call'd Eltor (as the in- 
quilitive Kircher relates) where (nor far from the 
ſhore, from the bowels of the Sea) is found, at 
ſometimes, great plenty of Naphths and Bitumen 
which comes from the B:t#wmrnons Sea, call'd Mor- 
tres, from its Lentor or toughnels , it's call'd alfo 
Mare Aſphalticum, from Bitumen, of which it has 
great plenty ; whoſe ſhores have great ſtore of ' Bi- 
tumizons Pits, Into this Sea Fordan runs , which 
having no other way to emptie it ſelf, but by theſe 
Subterraneal Chanels , carries along with it its 
Fituminous offspring into the Red-Sea, and that by 
a Chanel of 62 Leagues, for]ſo far is the Aſphale 
tick, from the Red-Sea. The ſame happens to all 
Seas, Lakes, and great Rivers, which receive others 
into themſelves, but let none forth by vilible arms, 
and therfore do it by Subterraneal paſſages, 

49. Other Lakes there are, whoſe S»perficies lies 
kvel with that of the Hydrophylacia , and therefore 
re as Springs of the —_ kept for a reſerve , for 
the furniſhing (upon occaſion) the grand Circulation: 
Many other Rivers , beſides what are named, do 
hide their Chanels in the Earth, for many miles to- 
pether, and appear again, as the Rhine in Germany, 
; Z Padns 
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Pgadss in- the Alps : | but eſpecially Guadiqna., of 


old: call'd Anas a River in Spain which runs under 
ground, in a {ubterraneal Chanel, for 32 Miles to-. 


gether, and breaks up again ; -which gave occaſion 
to the Spaniards.to boaſt of their great Bridge, 
which will feed ſo many thouſand Sheep : alſo the 
River Kye in Yorkſhire (as Dr. Wittie acknowledy. 


eth). runs under ground a quarter of a Mile, and 


then appears agatn. | 

50. And as by this Circulation,of Water , all In- 
land Seas, Lakes &c. communicate , by Subterra- 
neal Chanels, or by viſible arms, one with another;, 
and at length with the common Ocean ir ſelf :. $0. by 
the mediation of the ſame hidden pipes , conveyed 
along the Sabslum, the Water circulates , from the 
Szas, and Hydrophylacia unto the Spring-heads, 
which breaks forth at great diſtances, either in Levels, 
Valleys , Hills., or Mountains, key 

51, Nowto determine the cauſe of the Waters 
rifing above the Level of the Superficies of the Sea, 
up into the tops of Hills , and .Mountains , a .moti- 
on ſeemingly (and indeecd really, according to the 
Hydroſtatick, Laws of water, conſidered as Extra 
vaſated) contrary to the nature of the weight of 
Water, will be; here very- conſiderable , being the 
main -thing,, obje&ted againſt the Hypotheþs of 
Springs taking their Original from the Sea. ,.To the 
better under{tanding of which, we ſhall propound, 

52. Firſt thatthis 7 heſzs ſuppoſeth, and, has hi- 
therto partly,proved, a Circalation of Waters, or a 
running round, fromthe Ocean into In-land Seas, 
and:Likes, and thoſe into each other, and back 
again tgto the Ocean ; but whilſt running into each 
other, they al{o run along other Subterraneal Chat- 


els, at great diſtances under the Earth , until they 
break 
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break up into Springs, Fountains and Rivers, and 
thoſe often (as I faid) above the Level of the Sea : 
Now in every Circulation or Circle, there is ({trict- 
ly ) neither beginning nor end, becauſe round as a 
wheel or ring ; {o that wherever you determine a be- 
ginning in a Circle, there alſo 1s the end. 

53. But that we may be the more demonſtrative, 
ſhall, for better apprehen(ion , determine a begin- 
ning of this Circulation ; and that (hall be from the 
Sea, and from the efficient cauſe moving the Seas , 
which will be the laſt again in the Circle : and this 
we ſuppoſe to be the Winds, Storms and preſſure of 
the Armoſphere won the ſurtace of the Seas , toge- 
ther with the influence and 'Ell:pfs of 'the Moon, 
which (probably) gives being to the Flux and Re- 
flax of the Sea, by cauling a depreſſion of ithe wa- 
fers, at two oppolite places inthe Terraqueons Globe, 
and an accumulation of the Seas, an{werable thereto, 
in the two other Q#sadrants of the Globous Circle , 
which iwelling of the Sea, is always oppolite, each 
Tumor poſſeſſing a whole Qzadrant of the vaſt Oce- 
an ; theſe Tumors row] about the earthy Globe in 
Twenty four hours, thereby agitating the whole 
bulk of the Seas, and driving up the waters by the 
Subterraneal Chanels into the Hydrophyl. cr , and 
from thence by Hydragogal Syphons, up Hills, Monn- 
tains, and high Heaths , to the heads of Springs and 
Fountains. 

5.4. That there is (belides the weight of ' Clouds, 
Storms, Winds, &c- ) a preſſure of Watcr by Air, 
5 evident in common: Hydroſiatick Experiments ; 
for if you put down a glaG- /zbe into 2 veſiel of 
water, you will find the water in che Twbe ro be a- 
bove the level of the water in the veſlef, and that for 
no other cauſe than that the preſſure of rhe Ate vpen 
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the ſurface of the water in the veſſel, is ſtronger than 
the reſiſtance of that Ayr that ispent up in the T abe, 
and that it is ſo, is evident, becauſe if you ſtop yp the 
upper end of the 7 #be with your thumb or the like, 
you will find that the Ayr in the 7 be, not having the 
liberry of recoyling, becomes ſtrong, and prefſleth fo 
much upon the water, as that it raifeth up the water in 
the veſſel to ſuch a height, proportionable to the com- 
paſs of the Twbe , which I have thus tryed, by taking 


a pint-white-Viol, fill'd with water to about a fingers | 


breadth of the mouth, into which I let down a glak- 
Tube, ſtbpping the' upper end cloſely with my 
thumb , the Ayr in the 7*be would ſo preſs upon the 
water, 4s that the glaſs would ( in a manner) be 
quite full : but upon removing my thumb, the water 
would immediately run up the 7wbe , two or three 
fingers breadth above the level of the water in the 
Viol, and bubble up to and again, till it ſettleda 
little above the ſurface of the water in the Viol: and 
that ſtil] becauſe water follows the ſtrongeſt impulk 
of Ayr, which while the Tae is cloſely ſtop'd, bears 
down the water, and raiſeth it on the ſurface thereof, 
whereas when- the Ayr in the be has liberty again, 
then the water being preſſed by the Ayr upon the 
Superficies thereof, mounts up ſpeedily above thele- 
vei of the water in the Viol, | 
55- $0 in like manner we ſee in a Weather-glaſs 
which is (ſuppoſe) a Globe or Egg-glaſ(s inverted in- 
to 2 veſſel of water, which if you do, without alter- 
ing the tone of the Ayr in theglafs , "the water ti- 
ſ:th very little within the 7 be , and that becauſe of 
the reſiſtance that 15 made by the unaltered Ayr in 
ghe glaſs: but it you heat the glaſs, and thereby 
thin the Ayr, you will find the water to'aſcend gra- 
dually to a conſiderable height, above the leve 8 
3 | he 
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the water in the veſſel, which ſuppoſe to be done in 
the foreſaid pint-Viol , and you ſhall ſee the water 
five or ſix fingers breadth above the ſurface of the 
water in the Viol : which when cool, ſet it before 
the fire, or expoſe it to the heat of the Sun (ſo the 
heat be proportionable) and you will find it deſcend 
as faſt, as it aſcended before. 

56. Which argues, That Ayr, when altered by 
heat, gives adifferent (and that a leſs) preſſure upon 


the body of water, than when it is in its natural. tex- 


ture , and therefore, upon the attenuating of Ayr, 
by heat, in an inverted ovalglaſs , the water ſeems 
to be drawn up by a kind of Sat0y, as ſome would 
have it , or to prevent a Vacuum, as others think : 
but moſt probably (if not demonſtratively) it a- 
ſcends gradually , and ſenſibly, for this canſe (viz) 
That when the Ayr in the glaſs , which before by 
heat was attenuated, 1s either by cold reduced into its 
priſtine form , or having (as ſo thinn'd) but a lan- 
guid preſſure , is therefore by a more ſtrong Elaſtick, 
force of Ayr, upon the ſurface of the water, forc'd 
up, till it come to ſuch a height as the preflure of Ayr 
within, and that without the glaſs, are brought to an 


 e/Equilibrium or equal poyſure , I mean till the ſprin- 


gy power of the Ayr,within and without the glaſs, be 
of an equal force , and there it ſtands , till the ſprin- 
gy power of the Ayr within the glaſs, by heat, be- 
comes dilated, and then it forceth down the water 
in the Tube, and makes the water in the Viol rife 
higher, proportionable to the degree of the attenuati- | 
on of the Ayr. 

57. That the Ayr receives a conſiderable alterati- 
on by heat, is further confirm'd, by the experiment 
of inverting a glaſs (#cnrbit, over a Candle, faſtened 
With tallow upon the bottom of a glaſs or earthen _ 

go on 
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ſon (wherein water is firſt poured, to the height of 
two or three fingers breadths) where the heat of the 
Candle doth ſo weaken the ſpring of the Ayr with 
in the Glaſs, that it wanting the help of the circy- 
lating Ayr (always requilite to the perpetuating the 
motion of bodyes) which is intercepted by the bo- 
dy of water , that in ſtead thereof, the Water it ſelf 
circulates , being forc'd thereto by the ſpring of the 
Air, that prefſeth upon it from without, and there- 
fore it riſeth up to a great heighr of the glaſs-body 
(as1 have ſometime ſeen upon rryal thereot) and puts 
out the Candle : which Experiment ſeems ſome- 
what to contradi&t the former of a Weather-glaſs, 
though in reality it doth not, for although there 
heat makes. it deſcend, but here it makes it aſcend ; 
yet if we conlider , that in that of theWeather- 
glaſs, the Air in itis firſt thinn'd by heat , before 
the glaſs be put into water , and therefore 
when it's condenſed by cold, it draws up the water, 
er rather, the water is forced by the outward Spring 
of the Air, and follows it to an £q#1il:brinm , but 
1n this laſt Experiment the glaſs is inverted into water, 
without any previous alteration of the Air therein: 
which being to ſapply the motion of a body, w1z. 
the burning ot the Candle, doth it for a while, but 
wanting a freſh ſupply irom other Air without , to 
promote the Circulation thereaf (always neceſſary 
ior the motion of bodies) the want thereof makes 
the ſlrong ſ-ring ot the Air upon the ſurfice of the 
ater, io force _up the water it felt, into the glais 
body : From which Experiments, reſult theſe follow- 
mg Cordllaries, v2 - 

firſt, That a Circulation. of Air, is requilite for 
the motion of all bodies , the Candle in the glaſs we 
ſee extinguilheth for want thereof, by forcing up 
the water 10 licu of Air, Secondly. 
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. 'Secondly. That Air may be attenuated by the 
heat of the Sun, whereby the ſame portion of Air 
may be made to extend 4t felt over a larger ſpace, 
witneſs the heating the glaſs, in the firſt' of the two 
laſt Experiments. 

Thirdly., That this Air thus attenuated and ex- 
tended by the heat of the Sun, is the reaſon why 
culinary fire dies or goes out , when the Beams of 
the Sun are caſt upon it, becauſe they thin the Air, 
and the Air is the natural Bellows ot Fire, which 
Fire burns according to the intenſeneſs or remiſneſs 
of the Air. 

Fourthly. That the Air thus. thinn'd , makes way 
for water to aſcend up the ſmall veins thereof, which 
are like ſo many ſlender Syphens,by which it mounts 
from Earth, Waters and: Seas up into the Clouds, for 
the ſupply of Rain and Snow ; which Syphons , in 
dronghty hot weather , are moſtwhat at work, car- 
rying it upward , whereas in moiſt weather , the 
water deſcends by the ſame Syphens , and moiſten 
the Ground with Dew,and Wall. or Floors of Stone- 
buildings, in wet Seaſons : ſo that the reputed Exha- 
lations of moiſture by the Sun, for the ſupply of 
Rain , is no orher than this gradual ſteaming up of 
{lender Syphons,whereby water mounts inſenſibly the 
uppermoſt part of the Armeſphere. 
 Fifthly. That in great heat of weather many Di- 
ſcaſes happen through the thinneſs of the Air ; for 


-the Ajr in the Lungs, is the Bellows of the vital 


Fire in the Heart , which if it become attenuated , 
either through a general heat in the Air (whence art- 
ſeth frequently ſome Epidemical Diſeaſe) or —_ 

y 
the Air, for want of ſoundneſs of Organs, becomes 


thinn'd before it come to volatize the Blood , in its 
| current 
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current from the right to the left Ventricle of the 
Heart, cauſeth Faintings, Laſſutudes, Caraialgia's , 
Afthma's, Deliquiums, and (in Women) Swoonings, 
Palpitations, rouling up the Spleen and Mother, wc. 
yea (in fine) makes the Lamp of Life burn dark and 
dimly ; whereas the Air , by cold;,. being reduc'd 
to its priſtine form, and the Lungs freed from ob- 
ſtrucions , quickens the vital Ferment , ſharpens 
the appetite , makes the vital Fire burn clearly , and 
makes evident, that the Ferments of the ſeveral Di- 
geſtions are vital ; for in cold weather,we find our ap- 
petites more acuated,our Ferments more vigorous,and 
the Digeſtions more powerful. But I will not(though 
I might) here further enlarge to ſhew how the Air in 
2 due order, contributes to the invigorating the Fer- 
ments, and how much it conduceth in the change 
thereof, towards the curing Diſeaſes, But I pro- 
ceed. ' | 
Sixthly. And (which chiefly concerns our preſent 
purpoſe) aſſert, That the heat of the Sun , contri- 
butes(by thinning the Air)towards the circulation of 
water,from Seas to Springs, and from water upon the 
earth, to Clouds , For the Sun whilſt he is (ſuppoſe) 
in the Northern Signs , eſpecially towards the Tro- 
pick of Cancer, caſts his rays pretty powerfully 
upon thoſe Places, which are within the oblique polt- 
tion of the Sphere (though not perpendicularly, as 
it happens to thoſe Places, ituated under the right 
poſition of the Sphere, where the «/£4uator cuts the 
Horizos at right Angles) whilſtheis (1 fay) in the 
Northern Signs, by his heat he thins the Air of thoſe 
Regions ; eſpecially, as thoſe Places fall under the 
Meridiens, as ſome Places muſt alwates do (the Sun 
in his ſuppoſed Diurnal Circuit, making Twenty four 
Meridians ) the Air under theſe Meridions (nw 
any 
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ally in thoſe places where the Sun is, or inclines to 
be Vertical) being attenuated, makes the Air cir. 
culate the more ſtrongly towards the other Qu. 
drants of the Terraqueons Globe , cauſing there a 
ſtronger preſſure upon the Surtace oi the Seas, 
and this muſt be conſtantly done, becauſe the Sun 
(really, or apparently ) is alwayes in motion a- 
bout the Earth , who in his Circuit thins the Air of 
thoſePlaces, which lie moſt diretly under his Beams, 
and ſo makes the Air (as 1 may ſay) ſplit it ſelf (I 
mean as to its uniform texture) towards the Poles , 
where it cauſeth a conſtant preſſure upon the Nor- 
thern and Atlantick Ocean, and uponthe Mare det 
Zur or Pacificum , towards the South , as alſo dri- 
ving the Clouds (whilſt he is Northern) into the 
South ſide of the e/£quator, enough almoſt alone to 
give Being to Springs , by forcing the water along 
the Subterraneal Chanels , up at great diſtances up- 
on the Continents. 

Seventhly.Thar Air,attenuated in one place of the 

» Atmoſphere, is as much condenſed in an other parr- 
thereof , and what it is deficient of force-in that 
thinn'd part, ſo much moreit is of force in the other , 
ſo as to give a proportionable preſſure , anſwerable 
to the weakneſs of 1ts Spring elſewhere. 

5 8.Now the natural preſſure of Water by Air,and 
of the upper parts of water upon thoſe below, is by 
perpendicular lines; and that by Yorticles, as Archi- 
medes,and atter him Des Cartes and Kircher demon- 
ſtrate: Natural (1 faid ) becauſe accidentally by 
Winds or Storms, the motion may be oblique ; ſo 
that ſuppoſing the Seas to be at their bottom perfora- 
ted in many places , with Subrerraneal Chanels and 
ſecret Vortices , the ſurface of the Sea being preſs'd 
with Winds , Clouds and Storms, the circulated and 
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condenſed Air (which recoyls from the other thin- 
ner part of the Atmoſphere , where the Sun-Beams 
have attenuated 1t) rogether with the oblique mot- 
on of the Flux and Re-flux of the Sea, begins the 
. motion towards the grand Circulation. 

5 9. For the Superficies of the Ocean being preſs'd 
by the foreſaid weight , ſends down its water by 
Subterraneal Chanels into the Hydrophylacia or com- 
mon Ciſterns of water , which are the: Springs of 
the Deep , where it not only comes to a level, with 
the ſurtace of the Sea, Keeping a Horizonral Paral- 
lel therewith (which any water will doin a Syphon 
or duplicated 7 wbe ; though unaſſiſted by any conſi- 
derable preſſure of the Air) but alſo, by the force 
. of the preſſure upon the ſurtace of the Sea, it is 
ealily carried up above the level thereof, into Hills, 
Mountains and high Heaths, which breaking torth, 
give Being to Springs and Fountains , which run into 
many Rivulers and from thoſe into larger Rivers; 
eſpecially joyning iflue with Rain and Snow-water, 
and from Rivers are again carried into the Seas, 

69, That this is a Circulation , whereby water 
15 carried in a round , is apparent, becauſe the Seas 
being prefled by the foreſaid natural Cauſes, arecar- 
ricd , by Subterraneal Chanels, along the Sabulum 
ballieng , breaks forth at Spring-heads, in Valleys, 
Hills or Mountains , runs along into Rivulets, which, 
with ſhowers, moiſten the earth , and then jcarricd 
up again by Aereal Syphozs, in droughty Seaſons in- 
to the Clouds, makes the Atmoſphere ponderous, 
which, together with Winds out of Subterraneal 
Caverns, and the ſtrong Spring of the Air , recoyl- 
ing from the reſt, attenuated by the heat of the Sun, 
together with the Current of all Rivers into the Sea : 
All theſe (1ſay) joyntly together ,. conſpire the os 
ure 
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ſure of the Seas-again , into the heads of Springs ; 
and fo ſtill more on in a circular motion : and thatin 
order to the ſupplying the -grand Concerns of the 
Terraqueous Globe , both tor Mineral and Vegeta- 
ble productions. | 

6t. That the Air doth preſs , is evident in Pen. 
watick Engines, as that of the Wine-Coopers Bel- 
lows, Which will by the meer preflure upon the fur- 
face of Wine from Air , force forth the Liquor in- 
to other veſſels, the ſame happens in Pumps, which 
by forcing forth Air , carry up the water ; as alſo 
it a pair of Bellows be ſo contriv'd,as to be plac'd over 
a veſſel 6f water,cloſed up on all {1des, with two Pipes 
going to the bottom of the veſlel,ſo ordered as whilſt 
the oneBellows is drawn up,the other falls down with 
its lap , which, preſſing upon the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, makes it yield , which finding no other way , 
will mount up ({uppoſe two Pipes which are carried 
into a Ciſtern at a competent diſtance) above the 
veſlel, which again being let forth by an other Pipe 
at the oppolite {ide , falls into a chanel ,. which car- 
ries it upon a Water-wheel , and gives motion (fup- 
pole) therero, the Ax: of. which, turns about a 
{quare handle, to which is faſtened the handle or 
pole of the Bellows , poys'd upon a leaver, plac'd 
equally betwixt the two Bellows : ſo thar as the wa- 
ter runs out of the Ciſtern 1t turns about the wheel , 
and that moves the Bellows , which preſſing the wa- 
ter in the veſſel , forceth it up again into the Ciſtern , 
and ſo in a round, whereas 1t it could ſo be con- 
triv'd , that this water which moves the wheel about, 
ſhould by an other chanel , be conveyed into the top 
of the water-veſſel, it mighr give a good probability 
ot finding out (ar leaſt tairly hinting) a Perperual 
Motion ; A Typeof which may be ſeen in Kircher 
bis JAnundiz Subrerrancus, + 62. $0 
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62. Soin like manner, the ſurface of the Seas; 


being preſs'd by the forelfaid cauſes, which joyntly 
together conſpire its preflure, as the bellows doth 
the water in the Veſſel, they force it up along Pipes , 
or Subterrancal Chanels, to the Head of Springs, 
and Fountains : Which Pipes, by how -much the 
more they are oblique in their windings, by ſo much 
the more eaſily , the Water is carried up to the top 
of Hills, and high Grounds. 

63. And asthe Air, by its own innate Spring, 
doth preſs, fo ſometimes it becomes more weighty, 
by having the burden of Clouds lying and preſſing 
upon it, which alſo contributes to the former prel- 
ſure upon the ſurface of the Sea ; For we ſee, that 
when the Clouds are about to diſcharge themſelves 
in Showers, and that in large drops, that they ſo com- 
preſs the texture of the Air, as they canſe a Wind 
commonly to go before each Shower , which is no- 
thing elſe, but a Latio Aeris, or Motion of the Air, 
from the preſſure of the Clouds, and the greatneſs 
of the drops, which compreſs the Air, and bear it 
down, till it hath made its thorough paſſage to the 
Farth, whereas, whien the Rain comes down in ſmall 
drops, and thin threds , it paſſeth gently rhrough 
the Vehicle and Colander of the Air, without any 
conſiderable preſſure thereof. 

64. Now for further Demonſtration, let this fol- 
lowing experiment be obſerv'd, where ſuppoſe (See 
Figure x 1n the Scheme at the end of this Book,) an 
Oval Glaſs, with a long neck, revers'd ſignified by 
a, b,c, and a Glaſs concha annexed thereto , by k, k, 
k, witha little Pipe noted by e. Now let us ima- 
gine the Oval Glaſs firſt to be heated whereby the 
Ar contain'd therein, becomes thinn'd : then imme- 
Ciately let water be poured in at c, by a ey * 
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mel, till the Tube-is bid at the parallel F, G , where 
the Sprins of- the' Air in the Oval , A, A, is fo 
weakened , as that when the cold gradually comes'; 
the Air concentering it ſelf thereby, the water inthe 
Tube falls from F to N, O, or H ;and rifcth up as 
much from @ to E Ljor 14 M.Bat when rhe Spring 
of the Air, -in the ſame Oval; i3 ſet freth a work 
again by hear ;-it gains a freſh preſſure, and forcetly 
down the Water from-27 2, LF, G to 1, and raif- 
eth up the water anſwerably, in the other tfide- 
of the Tube,trom H to O, NF. and thence to K IC 
K, and C, where it comes forth into the Caxcha , 
and thence runs our at the Pipe C E. 

- 65: Soin like manner, the Air in the Arm:Sphere, 
prefteth by its Spring , ſet on work by the foreſaid 
cauſes, upon the Surtace of the Sea , which lyes ins. 
Right-Lines with the Hydroph3lacia , according ro 
the Line F, G, which may repreſent the level-ſur- 
face, both of- the Sea, and ſprings of the deep : 
Which being preſs'd at G rowards' 1, raiſeth up” the 
Water, from F towards C , which repreſents high 
Hills, and Mountains, where Springs break forth , 
eftherarC, or E. Hence we ſee, that as the Spring 
of the Air 15 invigorated, or weakned ; ſo its pret- 
fare upon water, 15 more or lefs. | 

66, The ſecond Figure (See the 2 Figure of the 

Scheme) is the fame, ſave the Oval which it wants ; 
having inſtead thereof, a ſmall Conchs , where the 
Air from without has a free preſfure , and rhar par 
of the Tube to be larger, and the other part revers'd., 
to be much ſmaller : which ſuppoſe ro be fill'd with 
Water at A, where by the Sohitary preſiure of the 
Air, contain'd within the cavity of the Tube, made 
by the Palm of the Hand Jaid thereon , forceth the 
Water , which1s io the Pipe A BC. with a grear 
A1 pref. 
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ſure, fromFtoC, and that roo, a great Height, 
above C: inthe ſame manner the Air. in the Atme- 
ſphere being prefled with Winds, Storms, Clouds , 
and condenſation thereoi, and the like cauſes afore- 
faid , forceth upon the ſurface of the Sea ( which 
with the Hydrophylacia are alwayes at an e/£quilibri- 
wn according to the Line F © ) beyond the e&qui- 
Itbriam F G, into the Coxcha s ot Mountains E,K,C. 
which are much higher then the Mathematical 
Circle of Water (I mean then thar circle of Wa- 
ter, from which all Lines orawn to the Centre, are 
equal): So thar, ſuppoſing a conſtant preſſure, u 
on A, or G, which 1s certainly done at Kyra 
ſome, or all ot the torelaid cauſes, the Water 
muſt as conſtantly be preſs'd from F, ro K, andC, 
and there as certainly make Springs to break forth; 
for from the ſame cauſes alwaies at work , the ſame 
effects are alwates produc'd. _. 

67. Hence the great difficulty may calily be reſol- 
v'd, why Springs are ſometimes tound upon the tops 
of che higheſt Mountains; and that becauſe the bulk of 
Waters,to' be carried above the,/£9m1l:brium F.G, is 
in a manner inſenſible, in compariſon of the great 
weight, and preſſure of the Water in the Ocean : and 
that thus (as the ingenious Kercher computes)that the 
Semidiameter of the Earth i5 3600Miles,of which 50 
anſwer to every Degree of the e/£quater : which Se- 
midiameter is compured- from the Swperfictes of the 
Sa, where the lines (as 1 {aid) trom any part thereof 
to the Center, are equa]: and ſeeing that the Faſis of 
Mountains are level with: the Mathematical globous 
earth, fo that the tops of theſe Mounrains,mult be very 
protuberant: Theretore it one]ly remains to be demon- 
ſtrated, how much higher the Sea ought to mount be. 
yond its:/£5ulibrinm F,G,or Periphery of its giobous 
circle, to makedprings break torth on Mountains, 62+ 
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- *68. Ta which pirpoſe, ſuppoſe the line (See the 
3 Figure in the Schetne). 4 B to be the Semidiameter 
of. the Earth, 3600 Miles long, ,which terminates 
inthe-line, D, E, which cuts the S#perficies of . the 
Terraqueous Globe in the point B, Now ſuppoſe 
the height of the taleſt Mountain, to be C, which 
added to the Senidzameter of the Earth, A,B, 
will produce the line. A;C, which exprefſeth the top 
of the higheſt Mountain: Therefore as 4, B, is to 
B, C, ſo is the Semidiameter of the Earth, to the 
higheſt Mountain; ſo is 2600, to 30, with which 
computing the immenſneſs of the ſurface. of the 
Ocean, preſſed on all hands with the foreſaid cauſes, 
makes it very eafie to apprehend , how readily Wa- 
ter may be carried from the Seas and Hydrophy/acia 
£0 the heads of Springs in the higheſt Mountains. 

69. For the proportion, betwixt the Semidrame- 
ter of the Earth- 3600, (together with the vaſtneſs. 
of the immenſe Ocean , forc'd by the Spring of 
the eAtmoſphere) to the Line, B ;C, viz. the top 
of the Kigheſt Mountain 2 ©, is in a manner inſenlible; 
and the more infſen{ible , by how much Hills, or 
Mountains ate leſs in height then 3o Miles : inſo- 
much that (as the learned K:rcher obſerves) the 
Picke of Texeriff: Olympus in Aſia : e/Etna in Si- 
cilia: Caucaſus in Aſia: Otho in Macedoma, would 
as to their proportion, with the vaſt Ocean, diſap- 
pear : whence he concludes , (Knde infero (1nqwit 
Kircherus ) Ocean aquas, ſive fluxa refluxuque, ſive 
tempeſtatibus , ventornmque v1 , ſie nubiuns deſcen« 
ſu preſſas, nullo negotio , etiam in altiſſunas vertices 
montium, ejacular: poſſe. S =: 

70. And as this preſſure of the Sea, by the ſaid 
cauſes, is conſtant, and as conſtantly keeps Springs, 


and Fountains in flowing upon Mountains, and xe- 
A'z'2 mote 
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mote places upon Continents, ſo alſo thereby the 
Hydraphylacia arealwayes kept fill'd, from whence, 
as from a Store-houſe, the Alps comprehended by 
France, Germany, and Italy , pour torth ſo many 
Torrents, and Rivers, which by a perpetual current 
never” have ceaſed, nor never will (as long as the 
Wheels, and Springs of Nature, are kept at work, 
by the Great Maſſer eMechanick, of the world ) 
ceaſe to flow : from which Springs of the'deep , 
Dauubius, Rhenus, Moſella, Moſa, Rhodanus, A- 
rar, Pads, Ticinus, together with other ſmaller 
Rivers, have their ſupply. 

7 1. Beſides, Some Springs ſeeme to emulate the 
Flux, and Reflux of the Sea, as that which Pl;xy tells 
us of, in the Gades, which obſerves the motion of 
the Sea, inebbing, and flowing : and perhaps thar 
n the Peake of Derby-ſhire, may be from the. ſame 
cauſe, which ebs, and flows every 12 hours: And 
how Dr. »:ttie comes to be ſure, that this laſt ( to- 
gether with the Spring at G:ggleſwick in Yorkſhire) 
hath no correſpondence with the Sea , he might have 
done well to have inform'd us, that we might have 
been as ſure as he. 

72. As for the Spring at Gl:ggleſwick, , which 
ebs , and flows many times a-day, we may ( perhaps 
not unaptly) attain to ſome Foot-fteps of the know- 
ledge thereof, if we remind (what I have already 
delivered above,) viz. that it a glaſs Tube , ſtop'd 
-cloſe at the one end with ones Thumb, and the 
other end let down into a Vial, or other veſſcl full of 
Water : as ſoon as ever the air gets liberty , by re- 
moving the thumb, the Spring ot air from without 
prefieth up the Water 2, or 3 Finger breadths above 
the Level of the Warer, and bubbles up-to and again 
for a while, thenſ ſcttles toyits ordinary ares; 

whic 
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which is an exa@ reſemblance of the: Spring - at ' 
Giggle(ſwith and{uch like. = TT | 

73, For intheſe Springs, the Air is fo pent- up-, 

by the ſtreightneſs of the Chanels; near the Spring- 
head, and by-the denſeneſs of - ſome interpoling, 
Glebe of earth: which may, and doth probably ; 
for atime , very much, (though not totally) inter- 
cepts the motion of the. Air, which hinders the. 
Spring from flowing alwayes to high, (as if the Air 
had liberty it would”) therefore. it onely floys at* 
that time, whenthe- preſſure of the Water forceth 
it through the denſe Earth, and gives thereby liber- 
ty for the Air, which before: was pent up : .for we 
ſee in all Hydroftatick, Experiments; that water fol- 
lows Air, as well as Air circulates after Water; and 
that Water alwayes obeys 'the more ſtrong impulſe 
of Air, though iÞ-be to aſcend to a- great height. 

74. Now having run through all the. cauſes ,; and 
demonſtrated the reaſons of rhoſe cauſes, which pro- 
mote the grand Circulation of Water :-it is now time 
to conlider the final End, Aim, and Intention of the 
firſt Mover in Nature, who ſersall theſe. Wheels, and 
Springs a going , in-the great Clock-work of 'the 
World, and who orders all thingsin Time, Weight, 
and Meaſure , and that to the.iend , that one ipart , 
and Wheel, may mutually promote the motion. of 
an other , that all the parts*Fid: motions thereof, 
may joyntly conſpire the good, and intirenes of the 
whole. But that we may: (in ſome few particulars) 
view the Wiſdom of God , in ordering this Cir- 
eujation of Water ;and thatit is not done in vain, 
but hath its various uſes, and thoſe of larg extent , 
for the benefit of man , and other Creatures ,” and 
that as followeth, — 

75. Firſt, Waters, by this great Circulation, are 

| Aa3 = kept 
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kept from putrefadtion , and corruption; motign: 
being to Warers, as It is to the vapours in the Air , 
viz, hinders them irom corrupting , and as wind 
fan the Air from putrid vapours , ſo motion keeps 
Water from Stegnating , and conſequently from 
putridneſs : and therefore a peice of raw fleſh, laid: 
1n a conſtant current of Water, will keep from cor- 
rupting a conſiderable time, Th 


76 Secondly, Intimes of drought , when Land: 


Springs are moſtwhat dryed- up, Theſe viz: the 


Springs, Rivulets &'c. contain'd in the great Circy- 


lation, ferve forthe uſe of Man , and Cattle , and: 


that in places, at-great diſtance from large Rivers: 
for th2 Quick-Springs, conftantly moving in the 
great Wheel, are never dry, and that by reafon that, 
where the cauſe doth. perpetuate, the effe& muſt do 
the ſame , but the cauſes as aforeſaid are alwaies at 
work; therefore Springs(I mean Quick-Springs)muſt 
never fail,as long as the Fabrick of the World is up- 
held by the ſam= Fat, as at firſt. 

77. Thirdly, By great Rivers, which are made 
of Rivulets, and Fountains, which in the great Cir- 
calarion, run thereinto, we can ealily paſs from one 
Place ; and Country , into an other ; and thar b 
Oaken veſſels, which.if the Water , whether in Rt- 
vers , or Seas, were. Stagnant , could not move 


thereon, half ſo well : {s that in Ships , by the mo-: 


tion of the Sea, and Winds, we vilit forreign Coun- 
trys ; and the Merchants Trafhque abroad, and 
that for a general good of Mankind. | 

© 78. Fourthly, By this grand Circulation, all Mi- 
neral Springs, tor the health ot man, are produc'd 
For the Water circulating in the bowels of the earth 
(being preſled by the foreſaid cauſes) as it meets 


with various Mineral Earths, and Salts , become? 
: Ss. EE 


impregnated with the. Tintures , or taſts thereof R 
making ſome light ſolutions of the Mineral' juy- 
ces into it ſelf; paſſeth. on ro the head of the next 
Spring, where-breaking forth , - makes Spaws of 


| different ſorts, as Vierivline, Alluminous , Nitrous 


Salinow, Sulphureous & 6, according to the nature of 
the mineral Glebe , the Water paſſeth through to the 
Spring-head , whence:is the great variety of Wa- 
ters 301 3. 

9.: Fifthly ,. Water by this. great Circulation 
in he bowels ofthe; Earth, being diſpers'd ( as I 
may. fay) by capillary veins, into the whole habit of 
the earthy body ', is coagulared by various Ferments 


| and Spectfick Mineral, or Metalline Seeds, into ſuch 


like Bodyes,:" For (as we have elſe where demon- 
ſtrated) Water is the Materia] ſubject of all Mine- 
rals,and conſequently of Meralline Bodyes; and that 
it needs onely different Seeds , with their various 
Archeal Ferments, to ſhape it into all ſorts of bo- 
dyes, found in Vulcan's ſhop, each according to its 
Seminal difference. For from whence proceeds the 
great variety of all Stones, Marcaſites , Minerals , 
Mineral Earths, Metals &'c. butfrom Warer ſhap'd 
by Seeds, and Ferments into bodyes under various 
diſguiſes ? Which here, by this grand Circulation, is 
alwayes at hand, and ready for the Seminal Faber 
or Va/can to work upon. | 

80. Sixthly, This circulation, joyning Iflue 
with that leſſer one of Rain , and Snow, Impregna- 
ted with Coeleſtial influences, doth make the 
my fruitful, and makes the Swuperficies thereof , 
bring forth all manner of Seed : Bearing, plants and 
Trees, according to the kinds of the firſt Seeds, or 
Seminal Principles, implanted by God therein, at 


the firſt; and ſo being impregnated with the Salt of 
Aa4g | the 
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the Earth ; promotes vegetatior! upon the- greey eat? 


pet thereof :.For when when I-view Plants ;/ arid? 


Trees,-in their Verdure in the Spring' or *Sfinimer) 
times; methinks,, | fee nothing:but Water altextdiby' 
Seeds, and Ferments,- which theretipon(#yotens like) 
puts on various Garbs, 'and appears indifferent wdre- 
ſes: andro me its” asafy to apprchend; how - Water 
moved by the foreſaitcauſes, rifethiup into Hills; and 
Mountains, there breaking torth into Springs , as*to 
concetve , how Water rijeth up mtothe tops of: the 
higheſt Trees, and there to: bud*torih anto eaves 7! 
Fpuit, and Seed :” or how between the Bark,and bole 
of the Tree, Water thouſd: aſcend up , like-as in 
Syphons, and that in ſotne Trees; without 'afy <cori- 
{iderable alteration” of traſt; or \conſiſtence-, from 
ſimple diſtill'd Water, fave:a fleight: roich-of, a-MEe- 
dicinal Odor, as for inſtance , *cut' a Vine in; Fanuay 
or February, but eſpecially in'cAfarch; and youltall 
find it weep forth a deal of inlipid Water , -at* the 
knots or joynts-where it's cut : ſo-if you wound. 4 
Branch of the Birch Tree, or lop the bole: thereof, 
in cMareb, it it be done below, near the ground, 
the Latex thence iſſuing, is a mere inlipid Water , 
but if a Branch ,; of about 3 Fingers thickneſs , be 
wounded to the Semidiameter thereof, and fill'd 
with Wooll, it Weeps forth a S»bacid Liquor in 
great abundance, inſomuch that in one day , ſuch 
a wounded Branch, may give 8 or 10 pound of that 
Liquor : concerning the vertue Whereof Helmont 
faith, Q#: 7 :pſo lithiafss torments folatar affuittes,tri- 


bus quatworue cochlearibus aſſumptis , Viz. that it 


gives help, in the torments of the Stone , being ta- ' 


ken to the quanticy of three or four ſpoonfulls : 
which he ſaith, is Ba/ſamms 1.ithivſis nerus ; Which 
great quantity of Water, nut} come from the root, 
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ind hat muſt receive ir by its Fibers, from the Capil- 
lary Veins of the earth, carryed thither by the grand 
Circulation-of- Water , with its included circle of 
Rain'and Snow, which ( the. one meeting with the 
other) becomes the material fubje& of all Plants , 
Trees, and Fruits of the earth, which earth is onely 
the Matrix, where water becomes coagulated , by 
the Fracedinous Odor thereof , and by the Fermental 


_ operation of Seed , into all forts of Vegetable ('ox- 


trets, which ſpring up in the S»perficres of the 


Earth, Now the Medicinal virtue that this Liquor 


hath, is from a Ferment which it receives from the 
Tree, as it paſlcth along the Channels thereof ; for 
zhe ſame Liquor,” weeping from a wound of the bole, 
near the Earth, hath nor that virtue; Therefore it 
mulſt-be froma Medicinal Ferment it receives from 
the Free above that place: alſo if a Pompron be cut 
{while t's growing) wall (as a Friend of mine told 
me, upon his own'triall) run a great deal of a lim- 
pid Water, which by the heat of the: Sun , will be 
congeal'd into a pulpie ſubſtance : and that becauſe 
the Water,* which comes for the nouriſhment there- 
of, hath received a Specifical Ferment from the Poms- 
pion, which if 'it were intire , wonld preſently be 
coagulated for the growth and increaſe thereof , but 
being let forth-by a wound, is at laſt, by rhe heat of 
the Sun, coagulated into ſomewhat Azalogous there- 
0: ſo probably Melons, (ucumers, Hollands 
Squaſh, &c. would , if wounded , do the like ; 
for they have great ſtore of Water, which comes for 
their ſupply, which by the Ferment of the Plants, 
isealily coagulared into the pulpous ſubſtance thereof: 
ſo the heads of wounded Poppies, w*ep forth a con- 
{iderable quantity of Liquor , which condens'd by 
the Sun , becomgs Opium, or the heads of rhe ſame 
7 " n bruis'd, 
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bruis'd, make Mecommme. In both which | Water 
7s the material ſubje&, . which paſſing up the ſecrer 
Meanders of that Plant, is by the Kerment thereof 
( particularly appropriate to that Plant, and its kindes 
in the ſame tamily ) determin'd into that coagula- 
ting juyce, of which Opium and Meconum ts made; 
and ſo of the reſt of Plants, Trees, and Fruits, 
Thus we ſee how Water (in the great Circulation, 
taking in the lefler of Rain, and Snow, which is 
repleted with a volatile \V:troxs Salt, the one joyn- 
ing iffue with the other) becomes the Material ſubje& 
of all Vegetable Fruits of the Earth 
\ $1; Seventhly, And laſtly, The Circulation of 
Water, paſling _—_ varieties of Glebes, in the 
Meanders of the Earth , .makes different Waters of 
various uſes for the ſervice of man : as for inſtance 
ſome Waters will bear Soap, and Yeaſt, viz. Ri- 
ver-Water ; and ſome River-Water better then others; 
alſo ſome Waters are better, and more peculiar 
for Bleaching, dying, Waſhing , Brewing , falving, 
boyling of Meat, &'. than others. | 
>2, Now the great difference , as to the common 
uſe of Waters, 1s berwixt that of Springs , and that 
of Rivers; - for the Rivers are. generally ſupply'd 
from Springs, in the xound of our Circulation , yet 
paſiing along the Surface of the Earth, and ſometuue 
running down Hills and ſteep places in torrents , and 
mixing with Rain-Water, as it runs. along into 
Rivers, it both may and doth give a conliderable 
difterence to Waters in Rivers , from the ſame , as 
running immediately from Springs : and that becauſe 
1t watheth over ſeveral ſorts, or ſoyls of Earth , as 
Marle, Limeſtone, Manur'd ground , and the like, 
where it licks up the Nztrous Salt , wherewith ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Earth, are repleted, and by the help of 
| this 
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. coagulate it ſelf upon the ground , made fit rhereio, 
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this, becomes Saponary, viz, bears Soap well, bears 
Yeaſt, bleacheth well &c. $454 

83. Whereas fimple Quick-Spring Water, pa{. 


ing through the Colander of the Sabulnw , is fre- 


quently drein'd of .all the Salts, it had imbib'd in 
other more Patent places of the Earth, and perhaps 
onely retains a ſmall portion of a minute Suby/nns , 
inconſpicuous in Water, bur remains vilable after di. 
ſtillation thereof, or being little indiſcernableFragments 
of ſome Marcaſites, or Stones, whick it razeth off, 
as it runs along : which water (1 ſay) being 'perco- 
lated from all Salts, through the ſtrainer of the, Sabu- 
lam, hath not that Saponary praperty , that River- 
Water hath; and therefore will neuther waſh, bleach, 
nor bear yeaſt. Belzdes, many Land-Springs, which 
drein through Nitrous Earth, empty theraſelves, b 
their proper Chanels, into Rivers : Which ' alſo tte- 
quently , upon ſudden falls of Rain , overflow low 
grounds, and ſo do waſh from thence a Nitrous, or 
Alka/izate Salt,. which contributes much to the mak- 
ing River-Water more uſeful, for the common inten- 
tions of Waſhing, Bleaching, Brewing, &c. 

$84. For, that which makes. Soyls more fertile, 
makes Waters alſo more uſeful,which is an A/halizate 
or Niross Salt ; For what doth Limeſtone, Manure , 
Marle &c. add to the inriching of Soyls, but either 
by impregnating the ground witha Nitrous Salt , or 
making the Earth to become more Magnetical , to 
center upon it ſelf the Volatile Nitrous Aereal Salt , 
which floats to and again, in the Armoſphere : 
whence it is, that the Country-man lets ſome part of 


his tillage or arable ground, ly fallow every year, 


'on purpoſe that this Nitrous Salt which circulates in 
the Air, and is the main wheel of Vegetation , may 


by 
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_ 


by the addition of Limeſtone , Marle; or Manure '* 


and thereby become fitter to _ forth many told : 
which if the ground be exhauſted of this Salt , as in 
a few years, by bringing forth much Corn, it will, 
then it becomes barren, unril it be manur'd by dung, 
aſhes; limeſtone , or marle, and 1s laid foughor 
Allow: (as the Country-man calls it, ) which 1n the 


concluſion, impregnates the Soyl again, with a freſh 


Salt, or ſpirit, whereby it is made fruitful. You 
ar©the Salt of the Earth ( ſaith our Saviour to his 
— which, if it hath loſt it's ſayour, where- 
-with (hall it be ſalted : So that the Earth hath a Salt 
which makes it fruitful , and the loſs of that Salt 
makes it barren and uſeleſs. | 


85. Asfor Lime-ſtone , that contributes to the 


manuring , and inriching of ground, after a double 
manner , and that firſt by communicating its Al- 
kalizate Salt (whichit hath inir) to the ground, 
'and next (which indeed I think is the cheif) that it 
becomes as'a proper Magnet, to attraft ( if ſich 
there be) or center upon it ſelf, the volatile fruti- 
fying Nitrous Salt, which floats in the Air : in which 
Tam confirm'd, becauſe the Coumry-man obſerves, 
that though it bequench'd already with Water, or 
Rain, betore it be thrown upon the ground, (as moſt 
frequently it is) yet nevertheleſs, it makes the 
ground as fruitful, as if it were not ; yea Lime, that 
hath laid long, and that one would think hath had all 
.its Salt waſh'd from it, if it be thrown upon impove- 
riſh'd ground, will yet make it fruitful, The ſame 
will the Feces of Soap-Aſhes do, after all the Salts 
are wally'd, both from the Aſhes of Breccans or 
Brogg (as they call it) and from the Lime : which 
is much us'd (where it's to be had) to lay up grounds 
co fertilize them, And that certainly for no ather 

| cauſe, 
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tauſe , but that it helps, as a proper Magnet, the V;- 
rows Salt to ſettle upon that ſoy] : whence it is, that 
they plow that ground often, thereby expoling. new 
parts of the Earth to the Air, to become impregnate 
with the Salt thereof: ſo dung, and aſhes have Salts 
in them, the one a volatile , the other a fixt , but are 
both much altered by a Ferment both from the Air , 
and Earth, before they become tranſmuted into the 
Leffas terre, or are turn'd into the true fruQifying 
Nitrous Salt : Alſo Marle doth inrich Soyls two 
manner of wayes ; the one is by having a Nitrous 
Salt inherent in it ſelf, as I havetound, by imbibing 
It in diſtil'd Water, Filtering , and Evaporating , 
where I have had actually a N;troxs Salt : The next 
way is, by being asa Hagnet to the Nitre in the 
Air, to make it ſettle upon that Soyl, where Marle is 
moſt found ; therefore that Soyl which is naturally a 
Marle, or 1s (at leaſt) well manur'd therewith , 
keeps in heart as the Country-man faith) the longeſt, 
and will need little, or no other afliſtance, for man 
years,becauſe its a proper ſort of earth for the frufify- 
ing ſalr in the a7 to ſettle upon, which makes that ſoy! 
hold fruitful the longer. And from the different diſpo- 
litions of ground, in order to the degrees of reception 
of this ſalt in the azr,the great yariety of ſoz/s proceed, 
86. And from the ſame cauſe', it's very probable 
that the fertility of e/Zgypr is promoted , by the 
overflowing of Ns, for Rain-Water doth contain 
of this Salt, which (as I ſaid before ) being carryed 
over the Country by Winds, are not let down ,- (fave 
what moyſture drills down by the Syphozs of the 
Air) till the clouds come to the Mountains of e&&- 
thiogia, where being let forth in great abundance, 
they waſh down along with them a Nytrons Salr 


from the Earth of the Mountains, which fill adds c9 
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the fertility of the ground ; and that the Air, at - thah 


time, hath plenty of this Nutre int, is found , hex 


cauſe if a turfe be digg'd up from the ground (4s 
they uſually do, to know the height of the floud) 

weigh'd, they do find it to increaſe conliderably , 
as the Water doth in height, with a moyſture,which 
is impregnate with a Nitrous Salt : For the Earth of 
that Country is very Magnetical, and therefore is 
fertile, without ſhowers falling immediately thereon 
andin lieu thereof , hath plenty of dews (which 
commonly has the greateſt quantity of the fructityi 
Salt in them) and the flowing of N:l#s, which Ri- 
ver is ſtrongly impregnated with this Nitrous Salt, 
from which much Nitre is made ; and brought into 
theſe Northern parts. 

87. Yea,all the great difference of natural Soyls, 
(for ſome far a others in fruitfulneſs) ſeems to 
depend upom thus very hing , v:z. that ſorne are na- 
curally more replete with, or at leaſt, are more mag- 
netical of the Nitrous Salt, then others, 
$88, Thus we ſee, thatit's a Nitrous Salt , that 
both fertilizethr Earch., as alſo maketh River-Water 
ſerviceable for the foreſaid uſes : for as it diſtinguiſh- 
eth Earths, as to their fruitfulneſs, fo- likewiſe it 
makes the difference berwixt River and Spring-Wa- 
ter: and thatit doth ſo, Fam confirm'd by an ex- 
periment I tryed, for my better information theren 
viz. Itook of a Well-Water in my own ground, 
which is ſupply'd by a true Quick-Spring(though it 
never runs over, becauſe in our greateſt droughts, it 
!snevernere dry) | took (I fay)'a gallon or more 
of this Water (which alone never bears Soap, ) 1 


which 1 caus'd two dragmes of Nitre to be put, over] | 


night : which heated the next morning , I ordered 


the Maid to put ſome of the iTual Soap thereto , and 
| - fo 
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waſh me ſome linnen therein , which ſhe did, and 
made a very good Lather (as they callir) and 
as as fit for the purpoſe (and perhaps better) then 

ſhe had taken ſo much River-Water : The like 
I ſuppoſe) Spring-Water would do, if it were 
flexed to run through a Tub fill'd with Earth : ef. 
ecially if that Earth hath not been too much exhau- 
ted of its Nitre, by previous Vegetation. ” 

* 89. Sothatweſeethat Water in its great Circu- 

ktion, with its included circle of Rain, doth ( in 

&s paſſage through , or over ſuch Earths, pregnant 

with this Nitrous Salr)) become ſo much ſalturate 

therewith, as to make River-Water uſeful for the 
toreſaid purpoſes, towards which, as alſo to Ve- 

ration, Rain-Water doth not a little contribute , 

y carrying along with irthe influence of this ,Ae- 

al Salt; tor it will bear Soap , and Yeaſt, and I 

kippoſe, Bleach as well ( if not better) then River. 

Water: not here toſay , how much dew, eſpecially 

ay-dew, is repleniſh'd wich this volatile Nitrous 

Salt, which contributes not a little to. the Vegetation 

of the fruits of the Earth, nor to ſay what key to 

a Philoſophick Men/iraums is hereby hinted : con- 

cerning which, conſult Sexdivogius and the Tractate 

de ſale Philoſophoram, Triemaruns his Appendix 
and other Hermetical Philoſophers, 

- go. Nowto conclude, as Water in the grand 

Circulation, in the Bowels of the Earth, meets with 

ifterent Salts, and Mineral Earths, it becomes the 

bje& matter , wherein theſe work upon each other, 
gnd make Mineral, or hot Springs : and that from 
| 1itrous , or volatile Heryerick, Salt, floating as 

Fell in the Air of the Caverns, as above the Earth , 
hich being condenſed upon a proper Magnetick , 

4 Virgin-Earth, which the Water, in its paſſage , 
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the fertility of the ground ; and that the Air, at thah 


time, hath plenty of this Nure init, is found , bes 


cauſe if a turfe be digg'd up from the ground (as 


they uſually do, to know the height of the floud) 


weigh'd, they do find it to increaſe conliderably , 
as the Water doth in height, with a moyſture,which 
is impregnate with a Nitrous Salt : For the Earth of 
that Country is very Magnetical, and therefore is 
fertile, without ſhowers falling immediately thereon 
and in lieu thereof , hath plenty of dews (which 
commonly has the greateſt quantity of the fructitying 
Salt in them) and the flowing of Nils, which Ri. 
ver is ſtrongly impregnated with this Nitrous Salt, 
from which much Nitre is made ; and brought into 
thele Northern parts. 

_ $7. Yea,all the great difference of natural Soyls, 
(for ſome far exceed others in fruitfulneſs) ſeems to 
depend upom this very hing , v:z. that ſorne are na- 
curally more replete with, or at leaſt, are more mag- 
netical of the Nitrous Salt, then others, 

88, Thus we ſee, that it's a Nitrous Salt , that 
both fertilizeth Earch, as alſo maketh River-Water 
ſerviceable for the foreſaid uſes : for as it diſtinguiſh- 
eth Earths, as to their fruitfulneſs, fo likewiſe it 
makes the difference berwixt River and Spring-Wa 
ter: and thatit doth ſo, tam confirm'd by an ex- 
periment I tryed, for my better information therein 
viz, Itook of a Well-Water in my own ground, 
which is ſupply'd by a true Quick-Spring(though it 
never runs over, becauſe in our greateſt droughts , It 
1s nevernere dry) [ took (I fay) a gallon or more 
of this Water (which alone never bears Soap, ) 1 
which 1 caus'd two dragmes of Nitre to be put, over 
night : which heated the next morning , I ordered 
the Maid to put ſome of the iTual Soap thereto , and 

: to 
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b waſh me ſome linnen therein , which ſhe did, and 


| made a very- good Lather (as they callir) and 
was as fit forthe purpoſe (and perhaps better) then 
if ſhe had taken ſo much River-Water : The like 
+ ſuppoſe) Spring-Water would do, if it were 
lffered to run through a Tub fill'd with Earth : ef. 
ecially if that Earth hath not been too much exhau- 
ted of its Nitre, by previous Vegetation. oy 
; 89. Sothatwe ſee that Water in its great Circu- 
ktion, with its included circle of Rain, doth ( in 
is paſſagethrough , or over ſuch Earths, pregnant 
with this Nitrous Salr) become ſo much ſalturate 
therewith, as to make River-Water uſeful for the 
foreſaid purpoſes, towards which, as alſo to Ve- 
_—_ , Rain-Water doth not a little contribute , 
y carrying along with itthe influence of this ,Ae- 
real Salt; for it will bear Soap , and Yeaſt, and I 
kippoſe, Bleach as well ( if not better) then River. 
Water-: not here to ſay , how much dew, eſpedally 
May-dew, is repleniſh'd with this volatile Nitrous 
Salt, which contributes not a little to- the Vegetation 
of the fruits of the Earth, nor to ſay what key to 
a Philoſophick Aſenſfrunms is hereby hinted : con- 
ecrning which, conſult Sexdivogiau and the Tractate 
de ſale Philoſophoram, Triemaxuns his Appendicx 
and other Hermetical Philoſophers, 
- go. Now to conclude, as Water in the grand 
Circulation, in the Bowels of the Earth, meets with 
Jitterent Salts, and Mineral Earths , ir becomes the 
bje&t matter , wherein theſe work upon each other, 
and make Mineral, or hot Springs : and that from 
nitrous , or volatile Heryerick, Salt, floating as 
Fell in the Air of the Caverns, as above the Earth, 
Which being condenſed upon a proper Magnetick , 
dr Virgin-Earth, which the Water, in its paſſage , 
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the fertility of the ground , and that the Air, at thay | d 
time, hath plenty of this Nure 1n tt, is found , hex !| 
cauſe if aturfe be digg'd up from the ground (43 || 


G——_ do, to know the heighr of the floud) 


weigh'd, they do find it to increaſe conliderably , 


as the Water doth in height, with a moyſture,which 


is impregnate with a Nitrous Salt : For the Earth of 


that Country is very Magnetical, and therefore is 
fertile, without ſhowers falling immediately thereon 


andin lieu thereof , hath plenty of dews (which |} 


commonly has the greateſt quantity of the fructitying 


Salt in them) and the flowing of Nils, which Ri- ; 


ver is ſtrongly impregnated with this Nitrous Salt, 


from which much Nitre is. made, and brought into | 
1 


thele Northern parts. 


87. Yea,all the go difference of natural Soyls; | 


(for ſome far exceed others in fruitfulneſs) ſeems td 
depend upon this very hing , v:z. that ſorne are nas 


curally more replete with, or at leaſt, are more magy | 


netical of the Nitrous Salt, then others. 


88, Thus we ſee, that it's a Nitrous Salt , that 


both fertilizethr Earch, as alſo maketh River-Wates! 
ſerviceable for the foreſaid uſes : for as it diſtinguiſh4 
eth Earths, as to their fruitfulneſs, fo likewiſe it 


makes the difference berwixt River and Spring-Was | 
ter: and thatit doth ſo, Fam confirm'd by an ex- | 
periment I tryed, for my better information therein | 


viz. Itook of a Well-Water in my own ground g 


which is ſupply'd by a true Quick-Spring(though it! } 


never runs over, becauſe in our greateſt droughts , 18 1 


!s nevernere dry) [ took (I fay) a gallon or more 
of this Water (which alone never bears Soap, ) 1 
which 1 caus'd two dragmes of Nitre to be put, ovet: 
night : which heated the next morning , I ordered 
the Maid to put ſome of the ifTual Soap thereto , and 
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IF towaſh me ſome linnen therein, which ſe did, and 


it made a very- good Lather (as they callir) and 


"| was as fit for the purpoſe (and perhaps better) then 


if ſhe had taken ſo much River-Water : The like 


- | (I ſuppoſe) Spring-Water would do, if it were 


faffered to run through a Tub fill'd with Earth : ef. 
pecially if that Earth hath not been too much exhau- 

{ted of its Nitre, by previous Vegetation. th 
| 89. Sothatweſeethat Water in its great Circu- 
| lation, with its included circle of Rain, doth ( in 


- | its paſſagethrough , or over ſuch Earths, pregnant 
- | with this Nitrous Salc ) become ſo much ſalturate 


therewith, as to make River-Water uſeful for the 
foreſaid purpoſes, towards which, as alſo to Ve- 
 getation,, Rain-Water doth not a little contribute , 
' by carrying along with irthe influence of this CAe- 
| real Salt; tor it will bear Soap , and Yeaſt, and I 
' ſuppoſe, Bleach as well ( if not better) then River. 
' Water-: not here to ſay , how much dew, eſpecially 
| May-dew, is repleni(ſh'd with this volatile Nitrous 
Salt, which contributes not a little to. the Vegetation 
| of the fruits of the Earth, nor to ſay whar key to 
a Philoſophick Aden{iraums is hereby hinted : con- 
cerning which, conſult Sexdivogis and the Tractate 
| de ſale Philoſophoram, Triemanuns his Appendiox 
| and other Hermetical Philoſophers. 

| go. Nowto conclude, as Water in the grand 


+ | Circulation, in the Bowels of the Earth, meets with 


different Salts, and Mineral Earths , it becomes the 
* fabje&t matter , wherein theſe work upon each other, 


F and make Mineral, or hot Springs : and that from 


a nitrous , or volatile Heryzerick, Salt , floating as 
well in the Air of the Caverns, as above the Earth, 
which being condenſed upon a proper Magnetick , 
or Virgin-Earth, which the Water, in its paſſage , 

| runs 
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runs thorough, diffolves the Salt, and- after meeting! 
with a Mineral Earth of- SuIphur- or-.Sulphure vive f 
makes an ebullition therewith, and not being carryet: 


far, breaks forth in a hot Spring, witneſs the expe: 
riment of Monſieur de Rochas 1n his TraQate ,- De 


Agqnuis Sulphurets, which I find plaC'd at the latter 
end of the Sixth Volum of the Theatrunm Chymicuni 
who tells us, that finding a hot Spring , near that- 


Mountain, whence the River Pads in the Alps takes 
its Original, and deſirous to ſearch ont the cauſe there- 
of; digg'd along its Chanel , with Laborers for 15 


days together , who found as they came nearer'to' 
the ſource , the hotter was the curfent,; and that too,' 


though the Mountain was covered with Snow. | Bat 
firſt he evaporated 40 Ounces of rhe Hot -Spring- 
Water, and 5 was left of a fliniy, matter , which 
being further examin'd ; gave three Ounces' of x 
Sweet, and fulil Salt , the reſt was a ſlimy fat mar: 
rer, Which by Fire , ſhewes it felt ro be of a Sulphu- 
reous Nature] atter digging as aforeſaid , he found 
the Original of the hot Spring, by obſerving a very 
Sreat ebullition with much froth : who , ro ſearch 
yet further , digg'd on for three hours along the Cha- 
nel of the fame Spring, and found the Water beyond 
it to be very cold , which was the Current of the 
ſame Spring, and had loſt both it's taſt, and Heat. 
wherefore he took a part of that hot Earth, which 
ſem'd to give hear to that Spring, and alſo ſome of 
the Water, in the very ſource, tryed them both , 
tound the Earth ro be a pure ſimple 17:nera of Snl- 
phar,; and found the water to be impregnated with's 
Salt, which he calls (for want of an other name ) Sat 
Hermeticum, by which, it was manifeſt that the ſpr- 
rit or ſalt contained in that water, by penetrating the 
ſabſtance of that ſulphureous earth, was the _ 
(! 
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theigreat Ebulfirlon :. which is'tht fime as-in 'pond- 
ing Water upon calx vive, or in' making Tuhrarans 
vitriolaturs, But, tobe further fitiShed, 'h& 'orderets 
the Labourers to dig 1 2 days longer ; and tound'the 
current to be clear, and ſweet, like ordinary Foun- 
tain-Water ; but the Earth to be Salr in raſt, with 
which the current of water was impregnated ; and 
therefore he examin'd the Earth, by infuling it. in 
Rain-Water, decanting off the clear as it was ſettled : 
the one half whereot he boyled up in a Copper 
Veſſel, the other part he diftill'd in a Glaſs- Alem- 
bick, to try whether way would yield the more Salt: 
and found much leſs, both as to quantity , and 
quality, in that done in the Copper-Veſlel, than in 
that diſti]l'd in the Glaſs-body. Then he infus'd this 
Earth again in the ſame Rain-Water, and found a 
Salt of the ſame nature as before, but leſs in quan- 
tity : Which extra&tion he repeated a third time , but 
found no Salt at the laſt, The earth therefore he ex- 
pos'd tothe Air , and found after a time, 1t was 
impregnated with the ſame Sal: ; which Salt being 
ſeparated, and the Earth become inlipid, upon be- 
ing expos'dto the Air again, was freſhly impreg- 
nated with the ſame Salt ; which he did alſo a third 
time &'c. with the like effect : by which he gather- 
ed, that, that which renew'd - the Terra moriua 
( as he calls it ) was the Spirizzs WHniverſalis 
or Anima Mundi, or, as I ſaid, the volatile nitrous 
Salt, which is to be found both in the Earth , and 
the ArmoSPhere. Which experiment, chough it ſhould 
have been inſerted in our diicourſe of hor Springs : 
yet is not very impertinert in this place ; becauſe af- 
ter all this digging they found no bottom , or be- 
ginning of the Spring it ſelf : and was the fame cur- 
rent whether cold , or = - Whether ſaturate with 
£5 ; - ; - thar 
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that Hermetick Salt, or inſipid ; and therefore mighx 

probably, by its Channel, come from the Seas, in 

-n oreat Circulation, ſet on work by cauſes afore- 
id. 
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Curing moſt DISEASES. 


> Aving, in the foregoing diſcourſes of 
d my Hydrologia Chymica, had oc- 
 calion to treat of the Eſſential, and 
Pp efhicieftit cauſes of many Diſeaſes , 
as the Palſy, Apoplexy, Aſthma or 
W Shortneſs of Breath, Scurvy, Drop- 
119, Hypochondriack, Melancholy, 
Fevers , &c. and there, onely ina curſory manner”, 
hinted the moſt efteual Spagyrical remedies ,.as the 
Treatiſe itſelf will ſhew;, I ſhall; here; mm order to 
the praftical part, comprize moſt of. them in three 
Catnoltck Medicines, . whoſe uſe are of large extent 
and may (with a little Latitude) be called , Zxver- 
ſe! Remedies, 'anſwering the three grand Indicatt- 
ons or Requirings of Phyſick. Thoſe be 1. Carhar- 
tick, orſolutive: 2, Cordsal or expelling of Wind : 
3. Diaphorenick, or Sweating. 'The firſt I call Scor- 
&ntick;Pills, or Pills us tt the Scurvy 2. "_ 
| op Tp Se- 
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Theſe three Preparations are compos'd of the beſt, 


digeſtions (which is the cauſe of HAlarulencies, ot 
Winds) - and to fortify, and ſtrengthen the vitalWep- 
_—_ in their.functions for \the health, of; the 
oy: ny 0: £38 1.270 fog 
The operation” of theſe three Medicines, are uk 
nocent, ſafe and harmleſs, as I have found thei, by 
frequent, and conſtant experience 3 and not onelF-Ao, 
but alſo 1 have found them very fuccesſul, in order 
£0 the cure of diſeafes : . with which three , rightly 
prepared, 1 had rather chuſe to manage a practice , 
than with ſo many ſcore of the vulgarly prepar'd ſhop- 
Medicines , whole Jarg portions , and Farraginous 
mixtures, rather oppreſs , and nauſeate the digeſt- 
ons, than give any laudable help',- in the proſcri- 
bing that which is noxious , or ſtrengthening to: the 
vital powers. 0. TIE 
: And firſt, as tothe Scorbutick , or Cathartick Pill 
which are proper againſt the Scmrvy : That being a di 


ſeaſe which though- ar- its full-ſtate; -4t vitiates <1 
ulti- 


—— 
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ultimate.digeſtion ;- and whole habit'.of the body , 
with its various Symptoms; yet (as you may ſee fur. 
ther: in our diſcourſe: of Diſeaſts)..the firſt Semi. 
naries thereot are-laid/ in the:: Stomach! (v2); th 


. theerror of. its Ferment, which by: ſofne recremen. 


tal:Feces being clogg'd, : and hindredfrom -making a 
thorough digeſtion of) the alimentary: Juyce ;- lates 
a foundation for the-vitiating the Yubſtquent digeſti- 
ons. For as the Ferment becomes elggg'd ,and-there- 
by weak, the mota Sordes are everyday heap'd iu 
in the Tunicles of 'the-Stomach;: yyhuchidoth ſilkadd 
rothe debilitating the Specifical Fernyatthereot ;-; ro- 
wards which,conducett the plecitiful:drinking of Ale: 
and'that ofren.not:thbroughly tefgmented,: or: wrought 
bat thick j and muddy; ' which: leaves -abvndancd: of 
dreggs upon 'the” Sromach;;/ dintingrahd lying -the 
Ferment thereof. :Alfo.the.great:yſe,.r of Jate;:.of '$y- 
gar,. both'in Sweet-meats , Drinks; af Sauces, . do 
nova. lirtle clog the Feement, :and.add to this diſeaſe. 
fo':the-eating-ot ;Sak=mear, . and-Rye:bread, by rea 
ſorvef an Alienared Gutrih Fermeribrherern:, which, 
not being.S'milary :taithe Acid: Ferment of the {Sto 
mach, begers Hatulencies, andteaves' much. Serdes, 
eſpecially. ro weik-Stotnachs.2/ta-; yeh: diſeaſe, :alfo- 
the plentiful feeding upon varieties of: Diſhes and 
the roo often eating, .and'drinking ;-berweeh meals , 
beforeione part be-dipeſted, and' carried. off. an; -: 
therpart is trelbly thrown down-:; which, ſometimes ;; 
makes that part of the nutritive Juyce, ; which ſhould; 
bave.. paſled' forth 5. ſtay longer. -than. of right-1t 
ſhould ,-.and thereby become too much Fermented , 
which over-acidnefs thereof paſſeth uncorrected. into 
the ſecond or third- digeſtion ,, and fo vitiates the. 
blood therewith :. which alſo, in the Fabrick of the 
Animal Spirits , vitiates that prolifique offipring :. 
Bbz whence 
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342 ATernary of Mediaints. 
whence proceed: Scorbutick,-Palſies, and Apoplex- 
1eS-(7'C. | | O7NITC Fd: 4 
And we frequently find , that: thoſe. who indulge 
their appetites roo-much (as many: do, who make. 
moſt of their buſineſs to eat, and. drink at all time 
of the day) azalfo thoſe who! foſter., and debauch 
their Stomachs with:{trong cawdles,; are the moſt apt 
to have this diſeaſe of the Scurvy , and: it various 
Symptoms, creep-upon them z' and after all this. in- 
qulging of their appetites , with. plentiful-variety of 
food, many add'to har, idleneſs, or want of :exerciſc; 
the want ot- which, in the midſt of 'ptentiful feeding 
iz the ſpeedy way: to! bring this diſcafe', -and that 


accompanied with Af hwa's or ſhortneſs of breath, 


witt\which we fee _ {whoare addicted to ſeden- 
rary live$lund yer feed', high)-are: vety much trou- 
bted,” which Imay: properly call 'a Scorbutick_Afth. 
#a.. Upon this account of the: depravation; of the 
Fermenrt of the Stomach , whoſe error is continued 
down'to thefollowing digeſtions, thereby levening 
x felt with the whole Aby | of humours of the body, 
this diſeaſe of the'Scurvy (with an inſeparable #1a- 
:4s, -0r wind'of the Stomach, and blood) | diſgut- 
kelric ſelf under. the mask + of-moſt diſeaſes, and 
appears complicated: therewith : {o that , there are 
terndiſeaſes,” whoſe Seminal; are not Identical, with 


thiriof the Sd#rvy. Therefore, that which is. pro-. 


per for the curing.or preventing, theScuryy 1s alſo pro- 
per for the curing, or preventing other <ifeaſes , that 
depend thereon, whoſe Baſes are much what the ſame, 

. v4%, the depravation of the Sromachical Ferment. 
In order therefore to the aſſiſtance againſt the preya- 
lency 'of ſo Epidemical a difeaſe as the Scurvy, 
which creeps inſenlibly from the foreſaid cauſes, upon 
moſt mer,. and women, I compoſe theſe ay” 
| Pills, 
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Pills, whoſe operation is to purge gently , thereby 
to carry off from the Stomach , and other Officzzes 
of the digeſtions, the Stagnant Kecremental Sordes, 
which are apt to ſettle, as relidences of the Food we 
rake in; and thar, many times, for want of a pene- 
trating volatizing Ferment , which ſhould, after 
digeſtion, leave no Feces or Capur Adort behind : 
for with ſuch volatizing Ferments , ſtrong conſtituti- 
ons are endued ; the conſtitution being moſ} what 
ro be computed from the natural vigour , or weak-' 
neſs of the Ferments (which are the: Authors of all 
Tranſmutations of Food from one  taſt and con- 
{iſtence to an 6ther, in the whole circuit of the 


| body.) 


Theſe Pills (I ſay) taken at due ſeaſons , help 
nature to carry off that, which is every day precipita- 
ted to the bottom and ſides of the Stomach , which 
is a kind of Tartar or ſlimy ſediment of our mear, 
and drink, nat volatiz'd by the Ferment, which day- 
ly increaſing, doth ſtill more, and more , dull, and 
dead the forefaid Ferment : But if by ſuch help, as 
theſe Pills, or:other direct courſes , the digeſtions 
be reminded of- their due ſeparations, then theſe pre- 
poſterous p—_— may probably be preven- 
ted, and the diſeaſes, thence ſpringing, (whether ſo- 
lirary Scurvy, or others complicated therewith) be 
anticipated: for theſe Scorbarick Pills are ſo prepa- 
red with noble vegetal ExtraQtions, by a depurated 
Menſtruum and generous Salt, as that they not 
only are gently ſolutive. and abſterſive of the /»- 
herent Sordes, but alſo are (withal) reſtaurative 
( by their Balſamick y qr of the lapling; 
Ferments ; and that firſt by taking off the weighs 
that oppreſs, and load, and next by inciting them 
t@ a vigorous aRivity ; eſpecially if ſeconded by 

Bb4 tee 
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perance:1n meat, drink , and excerciſe ; together 
with aDoſe . (fometimes) of our' Cordial Elrxiry 
which,, taken after a previous abſterſion, by the 
Seorbutick Pills, . proves the more effettual in reci- 
{ying, the Ferment of the Stomach, and in diſcuſling 
of, Wind , which procceds from the reluctancy.of 
theFerment to the r7ecremental Sordes , and therein 
proves a great Cordial, if rightly prepared. For 
mdeed; toſpeak properly, nothing can truly be call'd 
Cordial,. which doth not allay this Flatze, or wind, 
by taking away the cauſe thereof (at leaſt mitigating), 
Theſe Pills alſo are proper for Droplical bodies, by 
making gentle -evacuations : for ſuch remgdics as ate 
abſteriive, and diuretick,and withal have a reſtaurative 
aſtxipgency,communicable to the debilitated Mempbra. 
za#5 Parts, reducing them to.their proper tone, arethe 
mof} proper in Dropſical maladies :- Of which ſort 


axe, theſe. Pills , -tor they are- not onely abſterlive, 


but alſo'by their included eſſential Salt of Tartar, 
are,not a little Dinrerical, and by its reſtaurative 
Ingredients, gives a gentle aſtringency-to the Mem- 
branous Parts, promoting the proper -tone thereof in 


their due Sy/tols and Diaſtole. To which alſo ſhould 


be added the uſe of our Elixir Proprietatts,to ſtreng- 
then, the bowels, and Ferments thereof , not that I ay, 
theſe,will cure a confirmed Nropſye, where the very 
Omeutum, or ke], and Peritonewm, are become pu- 
trid., and rotten, through the long Stagration.of 
the extravaſated liquor : in which caſe 1 queſtion whe- 
ther the nobleſt Chymical Arcana, viz. the Mer 
cxr144 Diaphoreticus Fixwus,or Precipiolum Paracelſi, 
would efte& the Cure, | 

-;,1n Hectick Fevers,: and incipient conſumprions, 
thee Scorburick Pills are allo effectual (being ta- 
Loring fenewhar leſs quantity than in the other 


Caſes) 
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Caſes) for beſides rheir moderate abſterſion (by 
Vegetable Salts ) of excremental | Sordes ( which 
etherwiſe oppreſs the digeſtions) they hifider the 
reſolution ot the compage of the blood, which fre- 
quently, in thoſecaſes, 1s apt toſhew it ſelf by- faint 
{weatings, arguing thereby a Solution of the Yin- 
cu'um of the blood : But by ſome Balſamick , and 
gently aſtringent Ingredients therein, the Rerrograd 
Analyſss of. the maſs -of blood is prevented : -in'which 
caſe theſe Pills are well ſeconded , by ſome Doſes of 
the Elixir Propietatss, taken every other Morning , 
faſting, two hours after , and the Pills alſo to be ta- 
ken every other Morning, two or three at a time, 
according to dire&tions given afterwards. 

Theſe Pills are alſo proper againſt Hypochondriack. 
Melancholy , by- keeping the body ſoluble , remo- 
ving ſome Sordes, whoſe reluctancy (as I faid) with 
the Ferments either of the Stomach, or Splene , be- 
gers that Hypochondriack Wind, which frisks to and 
again, and floats round all, or moſt parts of the bo- 
dy : and ſuch perſons, commonly feel themſelves 
moſt at eaſe, - and free from the cumber of . the wan- 
dring Flatus, when their bodies are moſt ſoluble. 
To a further aſſiſtance wherein , the frequent taking 
of Elixir Proprietatis contributes not a little , by 
helping to compoſe the otherwiſe irregular Flax. 

Yea, in all diſeaſes that are Sywptomatical, or le- 
condary to the Scurvy, theſe Pills are helpful, as in 
Scorbutical Palſies, Apoplexies, Afthma's &c. which 
depend upon the prevalency of the Scorbatick, Fer- 
ment, and F/atws thence ifluing. The like ſucceſs 
they have alſo upon Colicks, Diarrhea's or Looineſ- 
les, and Dyſenteries or bloody Fluxes ; eſpecially 
if ſeconded with ſome Doſes of the Elixir Proprieta- 
15, and ſweating Pills, FER - 
ur- 
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| Further as to Fevers, whether intermitting ;' or 
continued (fo they be not malignant, ) vis. whe. 
ther Quotzdians, Tertians, Quartanes, or Acme 
continued Fevers , theſe Pills are very helpful , firſt 
by abſterling the recremental Sordes, which adhere 
to the. vellels, and while they are there , they 
promote the feverith fermentation of the -blood, 
and humours : for that the Crafis of the blood, and 
humours, have an umnmediate dependance, upon the 
Regimen of the Stomach, and Kegexr Spirit there- 
of , is apparent in. the Febri3 Ephemeris , or ſudden 
Febricula, which happens irom a diſorder of the 
Ferment of the Stomach, not being able-to ſubjugate 
the in-taken food , which. cauſeth a perte& Fever, 
in all its Symptoms, till the digeſtion be either com- 
pleat, or the deprav'd . maſs be. thrown up out" of 
the Stomach by vomit ; which done, that ſort: of Fe- 
ver cealeth : io that the rnera of a. Fever , whe- 
ther intermittent , or continued, yga- even of all, 
or moſt diſeaſes, is radically in the Stomach , atter 
whoſe pipe (as I may fay) all the reſt of the Fer- 
ments of other parts, dance, andare really ſubje to 
the beck, , and influence therevf. And that Fevers 
domuch depend upon the Keg:men of the Stomack, 
js evident from the frequent vomitings , pains in the 
head, and back, thence proceeding ; as alſo from the 
itrong prefling thriſt therein : and is more manifeſt , 
becauſe, if while the blood boyls trongly, by a Fe- 
verith Fermentation, a good medicine be given, while 
it is yet in theStomach,the blood ceaſeth trom its ſpu- 
rious Fermentation , and perhaps onely breaths forth 
in a gentle moyſture, the Pains ceaſe , the thirſt 1s 
quench'd , andall is at eaſe and quiet for a while. 
So that in truth , Fevers are but ſecondary in the 


blood , and humours , but primarily in the Stomach ; 
r0 
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to which alſo, all Medicines primarily are to be 
leyvel'd. 1 fay:theretore, as: theſe Pills work upon 
ſome of the deprav'd matter (which lyeth heavily , 
as long as tis unvolatiz'd: by the Ferment) of the 
Stomach, by their ſolutive property , and rritating 


the Syſftole.,, or comprellion thereot, (vulgarly call'd 


the Expulſpe Faculty) together with the orderly 
Syfole and Diaſtole of the Pylorus , carries of part 
of that recrement , which otherwiſe yeilds fuel to 
the feveriſh fire, and promotes the Febr:ile Fermen- 
ration in the whole maſs of L:9#1ds inthe body: fo 
that rheſe, by:their gently purging quality, leſſen: the 
Glkaltzate Sordes which cauſe thirſt, and feveriſh 
burnings, and boylings in the blood ; and: beſides by 
their Menſtrual Salts, blunt the acrimony of the ſpurt- 
ous fermenitation of the Stomach,and with the help of 
Elixir Praprietates (which I call the Cordial Elixir) 
taken as I ſhall ſhew afterwards, the cauſe of- the 
tever{h Flatz, will be much abated , which - F/atze 
is the neceſſary concomitant, and reſult of the {puri- 
ous feveriſh fermentation in the Stomach , trom 
which incoercible F/arw, or *piritus Sylveſtris, all 
thoſe uſual lick -and faint fits, proceed. 

And if, upon a previous vomit , which ,: skiltully 
ordered , leflons theſe Alkalizate buriit Sordes , 
which ſometimes lie faſt riveted in the runicles and 
fouldings of the Stomach , . theſe Pills be afterwards 
given, two or three dayes together , and a Doſe of 
the (ordial Elixir, be given inthe afternoon, about 
3 or 4 by the Clock, as alſo laſt ar Night ; one of 
our D:ephoretick Pills, with a glaſs of burnt Wine 
after-it, will ſo blunt the- acrimony of thoſe. burnt 
recrementall Sardes ( the X1rzera of the Fever ) as 
that the feveriſh Fermentation will be abated , the 
cauſe of the Flats (whence ſick fits ) will be mi- 
; - _—— tigated, 
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tigated , the boyling Spirits will be ſettled : The 
Archens , *or-regent ſpirit of the digeſtions (that 
Spirits 1npetums faciens) will be compoſed , and 
all theclatrer will be huſt'd into a (lent calmnek; 
with a'gefitle breathing ſweat : which Dzaphoretick, 
or ſweating Pills are but to be taken every. other , or 
every third night ;/ and that too after a previous eva. 
cuation either by our Scorbatick Pills, or at leaſt by 


a Clyſter ordered that *afternoon , *: before they be 


taken, [29% b- 

Thuas'the cauſes being removed , the” Fever will 
begin'to decline (=/f# mors ſit 1 olla) unleſs death 
be at hand ; not but that the diſeaſe will rally up a 
gain, but with lels force : then you mult "ſtill repeat 
the Method of your fſolutive pills in the morning, 
and (ordial Elixir inthe afternoon , and {weatin 
Pill at night, which laſt (when repeated) let if 
wayes be done that night, after the ſolutive Pills has 
been before taken in the morning. Thus -you will, 
by rhe Blefling of God, find a conſiderable abate- 
ment of the violent Symptoms of a Fever, in a very 
ſmall rime. | | 4 

And as in continued , ſoalſo in intermitting Fe- 
vers, whether Owuotidians,' Tertians, Or Quartans, 
the ſam& Ternary of "Medicines , are of. great uſe 
and benefit : and that thus (viz) by taking *(the day 
before the fit) 2 -or 3 ofthe Scorbutick or Catharrick, 
Pills, and rhenighr after,'-a Doſe of the Cordial Elix- 
zr at bed-time, and then (rhat day the fir comes) to 
take one: of two of the :Diaphoretick , or ſweating 
Pills,” rwo'or three hours before the uſually expected 
time , drinking a draught of hot drink atter , as ot 
Mace-ale , Poſſet-drink., or Burnt-Wine , and to 
ixdeavour , with one covering more than ordinary, 
co fall into a gentle breathing Sweat , which mw 
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will readily procure : Andiduring the time-6f-the 
Patients ſweating , he or ſhe' js to take norkitig but 
hot drink as aforeſaid, and tolye in bed (if'the fir 
come on the: day time) till the 'next' morning , and 
then to renew the taking of: the Cathartick Pills, 
and El:xtr, as alſo an other of the fiveating Pills , 
before the next. expeRed-fir,” according 'to former 
dire&ions :; and by this means, 'the Patient will find 
ready help, ſooner in a OQuotidiax or Tertian, "than 
in a_Qartaine, that being ſeated more deeply, inthe 
radical Ferment of the Stomach, and Splene. - Theſe 
as well as continued” Fever (if' not all: diſeaſes) are 
radically begotten in the Stomach : primarily there, 
and ſecondarily, or Symptomatically in other remote 
parts, to Whoſe Reg1men this 'Ternary of Medicines 
15 cheifly made to correſpond. ING 

"For the general /z»dication of -moſt diſeaſes, are re- 
ducible to three;and thoſe are,firſt,a RecrementalFeces 
or deprav'd humour, from theerror of the Ferments , 
both of the Stomach , and other digeſtions:'I ſay , 
the abſterſion of theſe degenerate Feces in the' ſeve- 
ral digeſtions, is the firit , and cheif /ndication in 
moſt diſeaſes : The ſecond is ai'Flatxs, or Wind in- 
gendred between the reluftancy of the Ferment , and 
the forefaid Sordes, which conſtantly begets (ac- 
cording to the degrees thereof) a treſh ſupply of 
an inbred Flatws, or Wind , the Author of many 
Pains, diſturbances, in the vital oecconomy, and thence 
Sickneſſes. I ſay, the quieting, or allaying the Wird , 
by curing, or preventing the the true cauſe thereot , 
is the ſecond main /xd:cation requilite, inthe Cure' of 
moſt diſeaſes. h SEE 

The third and laſt is an acrimomious acidity, with a 
fpurious! Lgrex, in the intermediate Juyces ;/and 
Liquor of the Blood, and Gexzs Nervoſupy, _ 
Senti- 


%s 
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Seminals are deſum'd., from an error of the Ferment | ac 
of the Stomachical digeſtion, The correQing which | an 
acriumony, and redu&tion of the blood to its genuine, | ſ« 
Sweet, Balſamick Excraſie, is the. third Indication | ge 
xequilite ro be performed, in the Cure of m n 
diſeaſes. x Ci 

The general ignorance of this Ter»ary of Indica: | bl, 
tions among ſome Phyſicians, doting (in liey | of 
thereof ) on the quaternary of fititious humour 
and the like number of: external barren qualities, by | £10 
which they groap'd (as in the dark) atter. the heat | bl 
and cold,  drineſs ; and moyſture of diſeaſes, and | din 
ordering their medicines accordingly ; hath been no | ach 
ſmall Kemora, in the improvement of this noble {ci- | 
ence. of Phylick : which ( through the Tacire Sub- | the 
ſcriptions, to the Galenical preſcripts:; by moſt | for 
Phyſicians) hath thereby long been kept in obſcu- | cur 
rity.; but now at length (by the ſons of art) be- | mo 
come more manifeſt; and are expos'd to' open view, . | be 

To-which triplicity of Indications, this 7ernaryof | Ne 
Medicines are cheifly , and primarily adapted: For | and 
firſt, .the Scorbutich or Cathartick_Pills are ordered | par 
tor the carrying off thoſe Kecremental Feces, Which | Mu 
are begotten through the depravation of the Ferment | Ten 
of the Stomach , and other digeſtions , which give | Par 
Beginning ,and layes the toundation of moſt diſcales: | 
Secondly, the Cordie/ Elixir appeaſeth, and quizt- | AP! 
eth the F/atzs, or wind, begotten from the reluctan- | P95 
cy of the Ferment , and corrupt matter oppreſſing | Lin 
it ; and therefore it is proper for thoſe diſeaſes, where | 
Wind is moſt predominant , v:z. .in thoſe diſeaſes | ViCle 
where the Ferments are moſt weakened , for where for 
the Stomach in its Ferment is moſt debilitated , there ch 
Wind is moſt prevalent : And thirdly , the Dia- | '&)} 
aphoretick,, or ſweating Pills, dint . and corre&t the | SA 
actt- 
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acrimonious acidity of the ſecondary digeſtions '; 
and liquor of the blood, and.of the Gen Nerwe- 
ſuns, and carry it oft, with the ſpurious Latex , in 
gentle breathing ſweats , and therefore it is proper 
in all diſeaſes which depend thereon , as. in Fevers, 
Colicks, Defluxions of rheume , dyſenteries or 
bloody Fluxes, and pains of all ſorts, in all-places 
of the body. | | 

Now as to the (ordial Elixir , whoſe prepara- 
tion.is with a Menſtrunm impregnated with vegera- 
ble eſſential Salts, and is either red-or white. accor- 
ding to Helment's proceſs : (and not with" Mineral 
acidities (according to Crollizs) who fallly reports 
Paracelſus his Elixir Proprietarss to be made , with 
the addition of Oyl of Szlphwr) belides its uſes a- 
foreſaid , as anauxiliary to the Scorbutick Pills in the 
cure of many diſeaſes: it is alſo exquilitely proper for 
moſt diſeaſes in women ; and that whether the diſeaſe 
be from the Splene, Matrix or mother, or Genus 
Nervoſum : yea, if I ſhould comprize all theſe in one, 
andſay from the Stomach,and its Regimen upon all the 
parts at the remoteſt diſtance, I ſhould not (I think) 
much ſay amiſs: For otherwiſe, why doth a proper 
remedy while yet in the Stomach , give help to other 
parts, as for example to'the Splene, Matrix , Ge- 
714 Nervoſuns &c. not , but that the Matrix hath 
a proper Regimen of its own, which being difſcom - 
pos'd, puts the Stomach, and other parts ( by the 
Links of the eAzimal Chain) out of order. 

The Elixir (I fay) gives help to moſt diſeaſes 
mcident to women , whether with Child , or nor , 
for it appeaſeth' Wind very much, which accompani- 
«th moſt diſeaſes women are troubled with: It is a 
very.good remedy againſt fits of the mother, which 
is an-incoercible Flatw , or Wind ariling from are- 
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luQancy between the recremental Feces of the Mſg 


zrix, and Archews, ( or Spiritus inpetum facitnis) 
thereof, eſpecially if taken after a gentle evacuarion 
made by our Scorbutith, Pills, which may be done 
very ſafely to women breeding or with Child, 'as 1 
have further treated. , -in my Hydrologia ( bymica, 
To both, (viz) to women breeding; - and to othery 
with Child, I have given the like ,. yea ſtronger: 'pur- 
es, and that did its work not onely:innocently;-but 
alſo with good ſucceſs, both to.the woman, and Child: 
and that too , not without very good reaſon ::-For 
whence 1s it, that women frequently +( during the 
whole time ot their breeding, and being with Child) 
are :{o tormented with Pains, -Vomitings , -Gri- 
pings,. Faintneſs,- Sickneſs, and the like ; bur cheifly 
tronra great foulneſs of the Stomach, and plenty of 
recremental Sordes heap'd in the Womb: ( and-thit 
from cauſes not pertinent here to ſpeak of )which often 
procure feveriſh Fermentations , in the Blood ,'pri- 
pings,,. weakneſs of the Back, 1lIneſs, faintnek 
of .the Stomack : and by. any ſudden paſſion of 'the 
mind, rouſeth up the Splene, and Mother, to the 
great diſcompolure of the whole tabrick of' the 
body. | | {19g 
Now what is more- pitiful , than to ſee miſerable 
women, groaning under the weight - of - theſe-real 
diſeaſes, while they are with Child ; and under that 


_ colour of being {5, they fancy to themfelves , they 


are to take nothing of Phylick for their aſſiſtance, leaſt 
they harm the Child ; and ſo: willingly languiſh.un- 
der diſterpers that mighr eafily be helped, . and theyi 
ſhemſelves_ live more. cheerfuly , and: bring -torth 
the Child more livelily ; For it they take: ;ſometimes 
1 0r 2 of theſe gently purging pills , .aver night,/or 
n the morning (onely- taking ſome. broth at _ 
oy an 
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and eat a Jittle' warm meat , - without any further 
trouble ). to: keep their body, open;, :catrying-off 
theteby, the droſs which oppreſſeth. the Stomach , 
cauſing, wind, ſicknebs , and faintneſs;, and withall 
if they take often of .the Cordjal Elrxir , according 
to following dire&tions,they would (I ſay) find-them 
&lves more healthful, and cheerful, and might thete- 
by be inabled (through the bleſſing of God) -ro 
bring forth with tnore ſtrength.;- and. that, not onely 
tor their own geod, but alſo thus :doing' ( together 
with an orderly*diet) it helps to” make rhe. condtitu- 
tion of the Child, ro be more ſound, and healthful. 
For if the blood and humours:;, wherewith the. £2. 


bryo.s nouriſhed. , -be tainted - with: impurities and 


diſtempers, may ealily thereby -lay.the foundation 
of a weak conſtitution ; and make the: Chyld ;prove 
lickly , and diſeaſed, and all for want ofehelp;; i 
curing the Mothers infirmities. ta luif 

That theſe pills, and Cordial Elixir, are ſafe. and 
harmleſs, in this caſe , yea and ſtronger Medicines 
than they (nor to ſay yomits themſelves , which 
have ſometimes ordered to women in that conditiong 
and that with good. ſucceſs) is evident ; Firſt from 
the mildeneſs of the vegetable Ingredients(having not 
a grain of a Mineratin it) and next from the expe- 
rimental good effeRts thereof : ſo that if women at 
length would admit of taking ſome thing for thetr 
own , and Childs good, they might live more com- 
fortably, and cbeertully , during that time , than 0- 
therwiſe they.do. 13 

Alſo thefe: Pills, and Cordial Elsxir are proper 
for the infirmities' of young women, as the Greer. 
Sickneſs, Aſthmatical Cachexies and other diſeaſes 
depending upon the Al:qu:d amplins, (viz. |) upon 
the obſtruſtions of the ſenſes ; For thoſe obſtru- 
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354 A Ternary of Medicines, 
Etions are (originally) from a-rejefted Sordes of the 
blood, which furs up the Orifices of the veſſels ofithe 
Matrix, whereby the blood , being prevented of 
its natural critical evacuation , lows back , and: caw 
ſeth a Plerhory, and foinetimes Feyers:, and Sragna- 
tron of the Blood in the Lungs , and other parts; 


whence ſhort-windedneſs , ſtuthng, and ſtoppmg of | 


the Stomach, want of appetite, indiſpolition to aQi- 
on, with other Symproms, pains, ſwellings, andthe 
like ;, which are the ſequels oi this obſtruQion of 
the uterine veſſels. Towards the correfting of which 
Erornmities , theſe - Scorbutrck, Pills, and Cordial Elix« 
:ravail much , For the eflential” Salts , wherewith 
theſe ' preparations are impregnared. , . are aperient 
of 'the veſſels: and with the ottier Ingredients, ar 
abſterſive with all ; thereby anſwering.the chiet In- 
dications-of theſe diſcaſes. ” 
And asto the D:aptarerick or ſweating Pills, thei 
vſe is of pretty large extent , asan auxiliary. to.the 
other two : and thatchicfly,” in all Fevers , wherhet 
continued , or intermittent, in all colds, and coughs, 
a(which require ( to the cure thereof ') fweatings, 
and breathings, of - the blood) alſo in all Colicks 
Looſenefles, Vomittings, bloody Fluxes, Defluxions of 
Rheum, Head-aches, and generally of moſt pains , 
to which they certainly give eaſe ; eſpecially it _they 
are taken after an opening of the body by the 
Scorbutick, Pills, forſo taken, they frequently give 
eaſe in the greateft rorments, and gripings. , as al- 
{o ſtay violent vomitings, and purgings , by compo- 
fing the inragements ot the Archews, or regent ſp!- 
rit of the Stomach ; and purting the 2y/orss 1n good 
order, makes it obſerve the due ſeaſons of its open- 
:ng, and ſhutting, ; 
Now as to the dire&ions for the manner of - 
I | 0 
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of theſe - three Medicines "take as followeth ;. and 
firſt, as to the Scorburickh or ( athartick, Pills, the 


Doſe is from one , to four, or five, but two or three 


 Sthecommon ordinary Deſe,lwallowing them down; 


in a ſpoonful or two 0; Poſſet-drink , or any other 
liquor , alwaies beginning with a leſs 1xmber, as 
one, or two ; and as they work , ſo accordingly to 
keep to thar number, oro take more, to four or five, 
according as the body is more difficult to work on , 
or the diſcaſe more radicated. If you take but one, 
that may be done over night, laſt-to bed-ward, which 
will give one ftool, or perhaps two , the morning 
following : if you doſo, you may go abour your 
occalionsthe day following : But if you take two 
or three, then you are to rak® them betime in the 
morning, in bed, or up: if youtake them in bed , 
you may lye two , or three hours after: and when - 
you get up , take one draught of hot Poſlet-drink , 
which let commonly be three hours after the raking 


of them, and ſometimes ro take nothing after them 


till noon, and then take a porringer of broth, and 
eat a little warm meat, airing the drink at dinner, and 
for that day, ( if it be cold ) net to ſtir abroad. 
They may be taken two dates together , and reſt the 
third ; or may be taken eyery other day , or every 
third, fourth, or fifth day , or once a week, as the 
neceſſity of the diſeaſe requires, and opportunity __ 
leave. For diſeaſes of long continuance, will re- 
quire frequent takings thereot: while you take them, 
eat but ſparingly, but eſpecially ar Suppers. You 
may With fafery take often of them , tor they do 
vot work, by any fretting corroſion ot the Liquids 
and Solids of the body, bur by gentle reminding the 

igeſt ions, of Their due ſeparations , and by their 
Baiſamick Ingredients, make the patient more cheer- 
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ful and lively, by adding vigour to the ferment of 
the ſtomach : and that in all the Diſeaſes aforeſaid, 
They may be taken at any Seaſon of the Year, . - * 
Secondly. As to the Cordial Elixir , the doſe ig 
from a thimbletull ro a ſpoonful , and that either ta- 
ken alone, to thoſe who can ſo take it , putting a 
piece of Sugar or Sugar-Candy into their mouths , 
which difſolving,takes away the bitterne(s,and heat-of 
the mouth and Larynx , which the E1:x:r taken a- 
lone, leaves behind it , or elſe thoſe who cannot 
take it ſo,are to take it ina glaſs oft Sack or White- 
Wine: but the other way ot taking it alone is the 
better, for though ir be more bitrer and hot, while it 
is going down, yet as ſoon as it "comes into the ſto- 
mach, jt becomes grafeful, and thereupon accepta- 
ble thereto, doing its work more really , by be- 
coming a more cife&tual Cordial... for diſcuſſing 
-Wind and Diſeaſes »thereon depending. The: Pa- 
tient is ro Faſt two or three hours ater the taking 
thereof, and to'take1t thole mornings they take not 
the Scerbutick, Pills; and ſometimes (as afore gt- 
reed) to take thereof. about three or tour by the 
Clock in the afternoon, of that day the Pills are ta- 
ken, or at going to bed, according to former di- 
rection , and that in all the Diſeaſes atore named. 
And Laſtly, As to the Draphoretick or Sweating 
Pills, The Doſe thereof, 15 one, two, or three Pills, 
but two is the ordinary Doſe , which are to be ſwal- 
lowed down in a ſpoontu] of Burnt-Wine, Mace- 
Ale or Pofſet-drink , taking a draught of the ſame 
hot-drink after them :- Bur thoſe who cannot ſwallow 
them as Pills, may: diffolve them in any of the fore- 
faid Liquors, and waſh it down with a little of the 
fame clear drink. Theſe are to be taken laſt at night, 
at bed-time, which , without laying many more 
x cloths 
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cloths than. ordinary , will bring the Patient into a 
pleaſant, gentle, breathing Sweat, more than any 
other Medicine I ever yet met with, and will allay 
the greateſt thirſt, and bring the Patient into a deſired 
calmneſs and quietneſs of Spirits, abating the moſt 
rigorous Syrsptoms of moſt Diſeaſes, whether .4- 
cute or Chronical. The next morning after the ta- 
king the Sweating Pills , the Patient 1s to take, either 
a Doſe of the Cordial Eixir, with a glaſs of Burnt- 
Wine, or a draught of other hot drink after it; or 
only ſo much clear Burnt-Wine, Mace-Ale or Poſlet- 
drink , while he isin bed, and to lie two or three 
hours after ; which will bring the Patient again into 
an eaſje breathing Sweat , which (it he pleaſe) he 
may help forward, with the addition of one Cover- 
ing more than ordinary. But theſe are generally to 
be taken after a gentle evacuation by the Scorbatick, 
Pills, in Chroxrck Diſeaſes , or by them, or Clyſters 
in Fevers, 

Laſtly. To number the varieties of Cures , that 
have, by the Bleſſing of God, been performed by the 
help of whis Ter»ary of Medicines, would but prove 
tedious, and therefore I ſhall purpoſely wave it. 
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SCARBOROUGH-SPAW. 


Nan Hat 1 might inform my {þlf more ſa- 
B tisfaftorily of the trae Conſtitaenr 
MD Parts of the water of the Scarbe- 
J 794gh-Spaw, without any other addi- 
tionals, I took three Gallons and 
42 three Pints thereof, which I let ſtand 

a while to ſettle ; whoſe firſt Precipitation was” a 
reddiſh Sediment, from which I filtred the water, 
and this, dryed in the Sun, proved to be a red Earth or 
a kind of Osre, or rather 'Terra Vitriols, being that 
which falls to the bottom of the Chanels of all, or 
moſt Mineral Springs , whether Sowes or others , 
and tingeth the Earth, it runsalong, red. Thenl 
placed the water ingreat glaſſes, upon a ſand-Fur- 
nace, with a gentle heat, and in” a days time a thin 
cruſt or film Gyom upon the top thereof, which 
I took oft with a ſilver ſpoon, and drycd it in the 
| Cc 4 Sun, 
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Sun, and it was a white ſcaly light Floſca!e , after a 
while longer, ſome more of the ſame ſeparated it ſelf 
by heat in the water , ſome of which {\wom, and 0- 
ther parts precipitated to the bottom-, therefore [ 
filtred all the water therefrom , which dryed in the 
Sun (as the former) was muchwhat the ſame : Then 
I evaporated the clear filtred wgter (in glaſſes) toa 
dryneſs, which 1 found to havean Alxmino-mrou 
taſte , or rather:indeed.mexe pigrons, and would re- 
lent in the Air. © This I took,, and aifſolv'd it in ſim- 
ple difti'd Rain-water', and h]tred it ; which left an 
other inlipid, gritty powder, with a ſparkling luſtre, 
The clear filrred water (which with Oyl of Tartar 
poured thereto, I found, gave a milky ſeparation, as 
if taken freſh from the Spring, but wich Gauls it gave 
no purple Tincture, after the precipitation of - the red 
earth, but became pale-coloured thereby )This filtred 
water(] ſay) being again evaporated to a dryneſs,was 
difſolv'd, filtred, and evaporated again , and ſo a third 
time, ſeparating ſtill, what would be ſeparated, by 
frequent filtration. | ; Wane 
.- Of the foreſaid quantity of Spaw-water,I took 
about two quarts ; which having filtred, I put it ina 
skiller, and boiled away two thyrds ; then I let it 
cool, and a ſediment of an inſipid- Calx fell to the 
bottom , from which 1 filtred the water, dryed up 
the Ca/x,; and then boyled up the water to the dry- 
n-{s of a Salt, which was pretty white. , This ]dif- 
ſolv'd in ſimple diſtill'd Rain-water, and then filtred, 
and the Calx being dryed in the Sun, was a bright 
fparkling powder : The filtred water 1 evaporated in 
glaſſes with a gentle heat, to almoſt a dryneſs, then | 
filtred it again, and .ſo,on. | 
"Thus 1 can, ſeparate from the limpid Spay, as it's 
taken our of the Fountain, eleyen or twelve diſtin- 
mn | | gnithable 
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guiſhable Earths or Sabulums, ſamewhat different 
in colour, ſhape, and conliſtence one from an other 


Which the Alamino-nmtrousSalt in the water razeth 


off from ſeveral Rocks or Quarries of Stone, which 
it paſſeth through, as I can inew at any time, to thoſe 
whoſe curioſity prompts them to ſee Rarities of this 
nature; I being the firſt (I think) that hath made 
ſo many ſeveral Separations therefrom. All theſe 


' Earths or -Sabulums were equally dryed in the Sun, 
. or a gentle heat Analogous thereto; and therefore 


could not have different colours from different de- 
grees of heat ; none of them underwent any Calcs- 
zation or ſtreſs of hre, nor received any alterations 
from any additionals (being ſimply done, without 
mixture, ſave of diſtill'd Rain-water) all theſe ſabu- 
los ſeparations were inſipid ; for the Salt, where the 
taſte was, became concentred in a ſmall room. 

Now if the water be drunke, while theſe ſtony 
concretions, are in it, as it isinall that is drunke at 
the Spring, or elſewhere , it any harm (I ſay) hap- 
pen to any Patients that drink of ir, for want of 
other good Medicines to carry away the feculent 
dregs thereof, it is chietly from theſe ſabulows con- 
cretions , which precipitate upon-the bowels, ſides, 
and Orifices of the Veſiels, which preventing, or ob- 
ruQing the wonted fluidneſs of the blood and in- 
termediate juyces , occaſionally in ſome bodies (apt 
thereto) may cauſe Fevers, Dropſies, Defluxions of 
Rheume,and the like , Ir may alſo increaſe the Sabu- 


[ous Duelech , and thereby become improper for 


thoſe afflicted with the Stone. For the Spirit of U- 
rine (that Calculorum Architetins ) meeting with 
theſe Earths or Sablonus Concretions, becomes coa- 
eulated thereon (in bodies prone thereto) and by its 
perrefying Coagulation gives beginning (at leaſt) in- 

creaſeth 
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creaſeth the Duelech, The ſame Sabuluns may alſy 
contribute'to the Torments, or — of the Guts, 
by clinging to the Tunicles thereof , and further may 
vitiate the Sy/o/e of. the Membranous parts of the 


veſſels, and thereby may ſuffer the (otherwiſe cur. 
rent ) Latex to ſtagnate in the veſſels;and thence pros. | 


duce ſwellings in the belly, legs, or elſewhere, as 
ſome, after returning from the Spaws, find them- 
ſelves troubled with. 


For we are toconſider, That the ſeveral Digeſti. 
ons firſt have a concomi'ant heat, by which the wa- 


ter may be inclin'd to a ſabwlow Precipitation upon 
the bowe)s themſelves , unleſs it be carried off by 
ſome other good Abſterfves (which: ought of right 
to be given upon the drinking of the Waters) and 
next to that we are alſo to conſider , the Anaffomyj 
of the veſſels, each into other, in the whole circuit 
of the body, to be as ſo many Colanders, Streiners 
or Filters, by which the recremental Sabu/um may 
(ſuppoſe) as to the courſer part , be left npon ſome 
of the bowels, and rhe finer part, by cloſer Colan- 
ders, may be left upon other more remote veſſels, 
and in both cauſe obſtructions , ſufficient ſometimes 
to procure rrouble enough. 

Not unlike to theſe ſtony Concretions, 1s the Tar- 
zareous Sediments of our meat and drink ,” and 
though Helmont laughs at Parace!ſz for his bring- 
inginaCl-fſs of T artareous Diſcaſes : yet after that, 
rectifying the Notion, tells us, That there may be a 
Tartarum reſolutum in prima vel materia ultima et» 
a I fay, the better Kitching-Preparations zand 
Fermentations our meat and drink undergo, and 
the ſtronger the fermental Digeſtions are, the leſs of 
a Tartar, or reje&ed Sediment , is thrown upon the 
part3 ; and conſequently, the more raw our meat and 


drink | 
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{rink' is taken, and the weaker the ferment of the 
ſtomach is, not throughly volatizing the nutritive 
Juyce, the more of this cartareows Sediment ig, 
the Streiners and Filters of the ſeveral parts.of the 
body , left behind , which encreaſeth the Delech , 
\ gives beginning ro Obſtrutions, Droplies, Im- 
poſthumarions, & c. 

Now from what ſtones theſe Sabnlous Ramenta 
are, I know not , andat preſent have not a Micro- 


; | ſcope by me, to make Obſervation of the various 


ſhapes thereof ; and though Maſons tell us, That the 
ſame ſtone differently cur, nay, though with the ſame 
Tools, doth by various refletions , give ſeveral, and 
ſomewhat diſtinguitthable colours : yet here the wa- 
ter only (as we may ſuppoſe) running over, or along 
the ſuperficies of a Quarry, or other Stones , cannot 
penetrate into the inward parts thereof, 'and ſo cannor 
make ſeveral colours from one ſtone. Therefore it's 
more probable, That theſe Concretions are from ſe- 
veral ſtones,ſands,or earths. And if it were water tur- 
ned into earth, according to the Experiment of an 
ingenious Friend of mine,communicated to that great 
Namraliſt, Squire Boy/, it would retain muchwhat 
the ſarne colour and figuration of parts, but here the 
parts ſeparated, ſeem to the unaſliſted eye, to bevyery 
difſimular, ſome gritry and hard, others ſoft and im- 
pal able, ſome beg and glictering,as if from Tatke, 
[cales of Venice-glaſs, or other bright Mineral ſtones, 
and others are more dull. 

The laſt of theſe ſtony Concretions, which was 
ſeparated, and which one would have expected to 
have been the moſt ſubtile and impalpable powder , I 
found to conſiſt of larger ſiz'd particles, and thoſe 


| 
| 


bright and ſparkling , as if they had been razings of 
Cryſtals : And that theſe ſhould lie dormant , and 
| INC0N- 
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inconſpicuous in the water, after ſo many previous 


ſeparations of powders much more impalpable than 


it ſe}f,, gives cauſe to ſuſpe&t that there1s a Variety of 
pores 1n the body of water , and thoſe two of ditk. 
rent ſizes and a»gularities, wherein ſabuloms Bodies 
and Salts of varjous ſhapes, may lie undiſcovered to 
the bare eye, in the texture of water. Therefore if 
Microſcopes were ſo contriv'd, as to take a view of 
Liquors, we might diſcover many conſiderable things, 
pertinent to the ſolving diverſe Philoſophical Phe. 
men's, whereof weare yet ignorant. 
Now as to that which remains, after all theſe ſab 
lows ſeparations, I mean the eſwrine Salt , which[ 
call the Eſſence of Scarborough-Spaw , is a kind of 
alumino-nitrous Salt, or Sal Hermeticum , and there- 
fore where you meet in our Hydrological Diſcourk, 
with the word [ Aluminozs Salt} you are to readit, 
Alumino-mtrous Salt, or Nitro-hermetical Salt, 
This Salt, if duly ordered, is Cryſtalline, ſhoots into 
long. St:ria's, and brancheth it ſelf forth in curious 
ſhapes, upon the bottom of the glaſs, which 1 cauſe 
to be cryſtaliz'd in Balzco Marie. 
Its taſte is more diſcernably nitrous than otherwiſe, 
pet is a ſuch a ſort of a /Vitro-hermetical Salt, a 
eing exatly dryed , and caſt upon hot coals ori 
glowing Spatwla, takes no flame , nor doth it melt, 
nor boyl in a Cr«cible, as that Nitre Dr. Wittze (peaks 
of doth : for he means the common Nitre, to be hal 
in Shops (viz, Such as is added to Cerots and Plat 
ſters, as his own-words teſtifie.) Now this Hermet: 
cal Salt in the Spaw, flows not in a Crucible, 11 
ſtrong fire, but keeps in a dry white body, and loſeth 
ſome of its taſte by the force of fire. Therefore 
what we have ſaid againſt Nitre, in our foregoing 


Dt1icourſe, ts to be underſtood the I 
e 
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ble Nitre,which is vulgarly-uſed. "And it's vesy.pro- 
bable, that there may be a —_— earth, ,, not 
far from the breaking forth ! of this Spring , upon 


which, the Aerea] Nitre (whether in the Armoſphere 


upon the ſurface , or in Caverns of the earth). doth 
centre it ſelf , which joyning iflue with a Mineral aci- 
diry , may become a competent cauſe, for the prg- 
duction of all Mineral Springs : For (to my know-+ 
ledge ) there are ſome Bodies to be tound in the 
World, that are truly Magnetical of the Univerſal 
Spirit, or Nutro-hermetical Salt, which flotes other. 
wiſe indiſcernably in the Air ; which very, thing , 
rightly underſtood, is no ſinall Key to the Hermerich 
Philolophy, which I ſhall, ar preſent, purpoſely wave 
further ro diſcourſe upon. 

Now the Proportion of this Nitrous Salt, to the 
whole bulk of the water , after the ſeparation of all 
theſe ſtony Concrerions , 1s no. leſs (according to 
my compute) than as one is to one hundred twenty 
eight; ſo that it 1s at leaſt but the one hundred twenty 
eighth part of the whole. This pure Salt (which as 
to taſte is ſomewhat bitrer) diſſolv'd, 1s that I call the 
Eſſence of the Scarborough-Spaw; a littie of which,ta- 
ken'ina glaſs of White or Rheniſh Wine, or in a 
glaſs of {imple Spring-water , will (as I havetryed) 
purge gently by Stool: and without doubt is that, 

y whoſe efficacy, whatever the Spaw-water drunk 
alone effects, is performed, and that too with a triple 
advantage. | 

Firſt, In that the ſab»lozy Concretions are ſepara- 
ted by Art ( which ſometimes precipitating other- 
wiſe (as I ſaid before)upon the bowels,may do harm.) 
And ſec-ndly, the ſmalineſs of its quantity prevents 
that hazard to ſome bodies, which the gulping down 
great draughts oft water may produce, For ſuch 


large | 
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large quantities of Spew-water, as ate uſually drunk: 
do ia ſome Conſtitutions roo much dilureche Fer. 
ment, debilitate the - Digeſtions, and viriate the tone 
. of the Membranous parts,” both of the ſtomach and 
other bowels , and ſo cauſe Fevers, Droplies, defluy. 
jons of Rheume, &c. ; 
And1aſtly, The fitneſs of it to be taken at any Ye 
Jon of the Year, whether Winter, Spring, Summer, 
or Autumn ; whereas the waters from the Spayit 
ſelf, are only to be drunk in the Summer-Seafon. Bu 
this Eſſence may not only be drunk then , which a 
that time of rhe year, may be taken in three, four o 
five glaſſes of any good ſimple Spring-water ; eſpe. 
cially'to thoſe who cannot come tothe Spaws: 
alſo may conveniently enough be taken in the Winter, 
and inthe Spring (when the Spaw-water it ſelf car- 
not with efficacy be drunk, becauſe roo much dilutel 
with Rain or Snow-water) in a glaſs of White or 
Rheniſh-Wine, as Ifaid ; which though it be taken 
in ſuch- a proportion , as not to work ſenſibly by 
ſtool , yet will it have a ſafe and innocent, though an 
inſenlible, Operation, | 
Yea, What Difſcaſes.the Spaw-water is found pro 
per tor,being taken from the Fountain, for the ſame 
the Eflence- thereof is alſd as proper, and according 
to all reaſon. moſt effeRual , as in the Scurvy, Scor- 
butical . //thma's, Droplie, H»pocondriack, Melan- 
choly , Fevers, Obſtru&ions of the Veſſels in Wo- 
men , and Diſeaſes thence — together with 
ſeveral other Diſtempere, as may be turther ſeen inthe 
Diſcourſe it ſelf. : 
The Efſence of the Spaw hath this priviledge 
the Cure (at leaſt in the aſſiſtance of the Cure) of 
.Fevers, aboye that of the whole body of the Span 


water, viz. That it may be adminiftred in a glafs 
| Wine, 
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Wine, and ſd may readily becarried to abſterſe the 
veſſels of the blood, and other ſpariousfermenting lj- 
quors, from their Hererogenerties and recrenoencal 
Tartar , which, if taken in the whole bulk of wa- 


ter, would be prejudicial and dangerous on all hands , 


as hazarding too ſudden a ſtop to the Fermentation, 
and thereby occaſion a prepoſterous ſtifling of the 
volatile Spirits, betore they can work themſelves jnto 
a new ſtate , by ſeparating Heteregene parts, which 
they conſtantly attempt in moſt Fevers. 


Alſo if this Spaw-water contribute (as it's highly 


extoll'd to that purpoſe) to the making Women 
fruitful (by removing Obſtruſtions of the Womb, 
the frequent concurring Cauſe of Barrenneſs)it doth it 


- (Ifay) by virtue of this Nitro-hermetick,Salt, viz. 


That which I call the Efſence of the Spaw , which 
indeed, is muchwhat of the ſame nature with that 
Salt which frudtifies all Plants and Fruits of the 
Earth , makes all Soyls multiply in great plenty , 
and may give probability of fruittulneſs ro Women , 
by opening thoſe UbſtruAions which frequently hin- 

der Gracnnivg 
By the help of this concentred Eſſence, every ſim- 
ple Cre devicg may be made a Spaw, by diſſo]- 
ving a competent quantity hereof, in four, five, ſix 
or ſeven glaſſes of any Spring-water in the Summet- 
time,which may alſo not a little increaſe its purgative 
quality, in as much as the Spaw-waters often Purge 
downward by their very weight , witneſs the Vitr:- 
oline- Spaw at Knarsborough , which rarely purgerh 
any other way, than downwards by its very weight , 
either by Stool or Urine. So that this very Eſſence, 
might very properly be taken in the ſame Sweet Spaw, 
at the Seaſon of the Year, and fo you might have 
the virtue of both Spaws in op*, Which would 
pro- 
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probably. thereby anſwer more general Indications. 
And laſtly;By the help of our aforeſaid Ternary of 
Medicines,together with ſome other good Specificks; 
joyning iſſue (at the Seaſon of the Year) with the 
uſe of the Scarborough-Spaw-water,, might effe& 
very conſiderable Cures in moſt Chronick Diſeaſes; 
or the ſame, with the'Efſence of the ſame Spaw, to 
be zaken in the Winter, Spring, or any other Seaſon 
of the Year, might not 1mprobably effe the like 
Cures, { "mu | 
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FRAGMENT LI. 


Inſert this firſs Fragment between the 29th 
Seftion | ending with theſe words, the ex- 
tinftion of the vital flame} and the be. 
ginning of the goth Section [t9#5, 30. 
This fourth Digeſtion, as I conceive, 
@*c. |in Page 75. Part Il. | 


—_—__—— 


Ne” this regurgitated Latex or ſeparated Se- 
runs of the Blood', tet forth of the Abdomen, 
by tapping the Bellics of ſuch are afflifted with that 
ſort of Droplie call'd Aſcites, is a limpid liquor ; 
whoſe Tabes (whereby it depraves and.corrupts the 
membzanons parts where it reſtagnates) 1s not ori- 
ginally from the Liver , that part fo generally ac- 
cus'd by the Galewſts for being the grand Parron of 
Droplies , is apparent by matter of Fa& , bath by 
the obſervation of the profound lnquilitor into Na- 
ture, Baptiſta Van Helmont , who upon the difleRi- 
on of Bodies , whoſe Diſeaſes were Droplies, has 
found the Liver firm and ſound, both in colour and 
ſolidneſs of Parenchyme : The fame, an ingenious 
and skilful Phyſician, an Acquaintance of mine, rold 
me, that upon his cutting up a Droplical Body, which 
Droplie had worn away the Patient with an Atrophy 
of all the parts like a 7 abes, The limpid higoen 
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that he took forth of his Belly was near two Gallons; 
the Liver was ſound and good as any could be, {0 
likewiſe his Heart ; but the Spleen was diſcoloured 
and vitiated , the Omzen:num was black, rotten and 
toerid. Some of this Liquor he caus'd to be plac'd 
over a fire, to evaporate ſome of [the moiſtyxe , the 
remaining part thicken'd : and was as ſtiff as a gelly, 
and that of a very green colour. It was of fo ſtiff 
a conliſtence as that a ſpoon might have ſtood in'k, 
W hich Experiment evinceth the truth of rheſe follow. 
ing Conſiderations, F357 1 

Firſt , That the Liver is innocent in the genes of 
Droplies, 1z Hydrope in(os» eft hepar faith Helmpnt , 
and therefore all Medicines that are .direQed in the 
Galenical road, tb the opening Obſtruttions irr the 
Liver, or to any other Indication thereof, 1n order 
ro the Cure of Droplies , is thot at random, yea 
= by the mark :; and ſo to be rejected as trivg: 
Ous. | Pa, nt Fd 
Secondly, That the Spleen'is a part ſomewhat cor- 
cern'd' in the Fabrick of Dropties (ro which I may 
without donbt add the Stomach)+he Blood-doth not 
undergo thoſe wonted Circalarions or Cohobations 
-upon 1ts own fixt body or Capme more inthe Spieety,; 
and fo conſequently doth not-receive thoſe-dite! Sepay 
rations, nor 15 inrich'd with'the- indowments of! that 
noble Ferment , which'doth 'riot alittle contribnteto 
che Encraſis of the Blood :*' Hence the Blosd in part 
becomes toomaueh diluted and waterith, | 19.4 

Thirdly, Thatthar, which-completes the watertſh- 
nels of the Blood. is ObſtruQions of the Reins, which 
has a donble indication ; and that is, firſt the ſmall 
quantiry of Urine that Droplical Perſons make; and 
next, the reſtagnation of a- gredt quantity of this re- 
jetted Latex into the Abdomer, which actually fivells 
the Belly. Fourthly, 
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Foutthly , That in tra of Time, when this re- 
ſtagnating Serum begins :to putrefie (as it will in no 
long time do, both becauſe it is extravalated, as alfy 
becauſe it wants a volatizing and embalming Fex- 
ment) it corrupts alſo and peritheth the Omenturs, 
turns it black and foetid ; then the whole Maſs falls 
upon the Bowels, ſpoyls their Tone, and brings 
Death. Hence tae 1&ot in Sheep, 1s nothing elſe bur, 
if I may ſo callit, a Droplical Aſcites, trom areſtag- 
nating Latex, wich by moiſtneſs of warteriſh 
Ground, or continuance of wet Weather, putrefies 
and corrupts the Kell and ſo other Bowels, thence 
Death, For in continuance of time it Rots the prin- 
cipal Bowels of the Body. 
- Laſtly, That if this. reſtagnating Serum have 
continued ſo long without a genuine reduction, or at 
leaſt a ſeparation by the proper Conduits, viz. the 
Ureters , Pores, Siedge, &c. as tobegin to under- 
90 a putridneſs , by whoſe fer:d ſu!phureons Odour , 
or corralive Saltnels, the Omentzm becomes corrupt 
and mortified ; that then all hopes of Cure is over , 
becauſe of the periſhing of the Bowels, by the Ana- 
lytical putridneſs of the Spurious Latex , which 
luftering all the thin parts to be evaporated by the 
natyral heat of the adjacent parts, retains only a de- 
praved Sulphur and Salt, which by a retrograde 
Analyſis corrupts the Bowels , hinders the Circula - 
tion of the Blood, perverts the tone of al! the Mem- 
branous parts, and in the concluſion ſtittes ail the 
Spirizz, both Vital and Animal , whence Death. Bur 
it this he taken before the corruption ot the Omen- 
1429, or any other Bowels , it may then more readily 
be cured, 1 mean ſent away by paſſages and chanels a- 
dapted as proper Exaunttorie: for that purpoſe. But to 


return, But if this ſpurions Acidity, Oc. 
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FRAGMENT IL 


__—_ 


Between: the ending of the ſecond Seton and 
the beginning of the third, in Page 136, 
read this ſecond Fragment, 


_— OO— 


BY if you pour Oyl of Tartar upon ſome 
the freſh water , it makes a frisking ſpawny mo- 
tion, which with a little Gaul rurning Purple, i 
thereto a few drops of Oyl of Vitrivl be poured, i 
inſtantly boyls, and immediately becomes clear a: 
gain , upon which if Oyl of Tartar per Deliquium, 
Spirit ot Harts-horn , and any other volatile ſaline 
Spirit, either fimple or aromatiz'd with Effences, 
be again poured, it cauſeth a frisking motion witha 
ſudden daſh of Purple upon the middle of the glab, 
which no ſooner appeareth, but vanitheth, and be- 
comes clear ; which , with a little Oyl of Vitriol, 
makes a freſh boyling , heaving up ſome Particles 
the water above the glaſs, from the Inteſtine Ebull- 
tion of the Salts, each contending with other. 
Which water I have, after this was done, drunke off 
in the preſence of ſome Gentlemen and others, be- 
fore whom 1 made the Experiment ; which left ſuch a 
pleaſant reliih upon the Palate and Lary=x, as that 
all the water 1 drunk aſter, for that Morning, went 
down with much more delightfulneſs and ſweernels 
then was wonted, © © | 
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Te the third Seftion of Page 136. betweew 
the words [ as alumeniſh Solutions will doJ 
and the following words, viz. [ and that 
in effeG, i read this third Fragment as 


in a Parentheſis. 


— 


(Saving that they do not admit of a Milky Co2 © 
agulation by the addition of Oyl of Tartar , Spi- 
rit of Harts-Horn, or thelike , as thoſe of Allom 
Springs do) | 


FRAGMENT III. 


— 


| ————— 


in Page 157. Part II. line the ſecond, ending 
with theſe words | to all parts] betweer 
them and the beginning of the third line, in 
theſe words [ likewiſe Baths are of efficacy, 
ec] read this fourth Fragment, 


—— 
| — 


Lfo againſt Dropſies, eſpecially cold Springs 

' Kor Baths : and that becauſe it's found by Expert- 
ment, that Bathing promotes both Urine and Swear. 
For a Man ſhall ſcarce well get out of the watep bur 
Dd 3 he 
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fe ſhall be inclinable to Urine, and then Sweating Þ 
doth moſy frequently follow:, which, if promored by 
ſome inward Diaphoretick, will help notably to tray. 
ſpire che ſupertluous Latex , eſpecially in that ſon 
of Droplie called- Azaſarcaſis, where the Bloodis 
too much diluted , and the L:mphedrts obftruftedin 
the hubir of:the body. - So that two! grand Indicati. | 
ons of Droplies,and perhaps a third (+ tria ſunt. om. 
zia ) are hereby anſwered (v:z.) Sropping or difticy}. 
ty of Urine ; ſecondly, ObſtruQtions of the Pores, 
and laſtly, Debilitude of Ferments in their ſeparatine 
Fun&tions, by the intenſe coldneſs of the waters, 
which reminds the Reins, #reters and Sphiniter of the 
Bladder, of their Duty, opens the Pores , making 
both(eſpecially by the concurring help of inward Dt- 
aphorericks) the inward and outward parts perſpira- 
ble; and laſtly , ſo fortifies the Digeſtive Ferments, 
as that it begets avery good Appetite to Meat , by 
whhetting the Ferment of the Stomach , and by pro- | 
moting the Sy/fole of all the Membranous parts,there- 
by ſeparating the accumulated Sordes. 


Likewiſe Baths, &c. 
, 
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